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PREFACE! 


Th« eminent pcjpitifia ^ri occtipi^i^ among the Bud 

dhirt couatricB in the world enhances the nv^d of n comprehensive 
hiittory' of Buiidliiuin in CoyioiiH Hni tihe wholE pciiod from th* 
bcj^inning to th# present ilay h too wide a held fiir one voLuuie, 
Even the early perie<l of RndHlhiBin in Ceyluu ba& not yet 
critical] r examined or ^iifDeieutly stndieJ. Dr. E. \V. Adikamm a 
work on the SMe of Buddhism irt R^milfd by ihv FuH 

CommerUarki/ J//j Century A . D. ** is perliap:^ the onJy Kcholnrly 

attempt so far in thia fitdU, But his is the attitude, av rtveoled in 
his hook, of a devotee iamenthtg over tin? “ de^nemtion flacl 
'' corruption of the Faith. The attltnJ-R and approach Ut the 
enhject here are iaoiucwbat flifferent. 

TJr. Adikaram^s book covers the jieriod up to the century 
A,C, ojiiVn and he dependa for his information on the Pali Cotn- 
ment-ark^. Thtr prosent work noverB a wider periwi and tlrnwn 
matetiftl frcuni almuBt all available sourcea. 

The Introduction mviews in brief the sourfiMi ma.de ua? of in 
this work. Since itio&t of them have ofuni been examined in 
detail by cartier scholar!*, I imve touched only □□ a few pointa 
relevaot to the present pnrpoee. But two longer artklea mi the 
S^hr^mnniiMtA and the /?ei:t^fcHjAjnr wore Decessary be^iuw theaw 
two works? have not been avriouiiily studied and einniiiifrrl by 
earlier acholara—particulnrlj the yet nnpubliahcd SahagsanHihu. 

The first three chapter depict the borkgroiiud to the etoiy : 
A^ka'a India whence Btiddhiftm came nud pre-BudilLitft (^vlon 
into which it wos introdneed. The uest chapter relates how 
Buddhism wpa ^tabh^hed in Ceylon ^ and Chapter v discusHes 
haw it immediat^ily became the fejtAte Religioii of LnAkS. Chap- 
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ters VI and vn take the reader quickly through the ups and 
downs of Buddhism in Ceylon during the period under review. 
In Chapters viii and ix, the monastery, the seat of Buddhist 
culture, is discussed in its various aspects : its structural features 
as well as its temporalities and administration. The monastic 
life, round which the history of Buddhism and Buddhist culture 
developed, is divided into three aspects ; Chapter x examines 
Its development under various social and economic influences 
through the centuries ; Chapter xi reviews its routine activities, 
while Chapter xii discusses how its late ascetic ideal came into 
being. An attempt is made in Chapter xrii to discover the role 
of saintly monks, generally referred to as arahants, in ancient 
Ceylon. Chapter xiv depicts the life of the laity in its economic 
and social setting as a background to their religious life which is 
discussed in Chapter xv. Rites, ceremom'es and festivals 
which form an important part of the popular religion occupy 
Chapter xvi. Very little is known and hardly anything has 
been written on education in ancient Ceylon. An attempt is 
made in the last chapter to discuss the system of education in old 
Ceylon, both religious and secular. A short article is inserted as 
an Appendix to clarify the term Mahavihara, which plays such 
an important part in the history of Buddhism in Ceylon. 

I have discussed Mahayanism in Ceylon only as a side issue 
whenever it came in my way ; but I have deUberately omitted to 
include a separate chapter on that subject, because there is already 
an excellent article on Mahayanism in Ceylon written by Dr. S. 
Paranavitana in the CJSc. Section G, Vol. n. 

No separate chapters are devoted here to literature and art. 
Much has already been written on these subjects ; for example^ 
Dr. Malalasekera’s Pali Literature of Ceylon. But certain thing^ 
that should be said about literary developments in the period are 
mentioned in brief in the discussion of sources, and also in the 
chapters on Monastic Life and Education. Similarly art is not 
treated separately, but references to it wiU be found in relevant 
places. 

I have often given the references and examples as briefly as 
possible for fear of making this monograph too long. But at 
certain points I have related a few stories at some length with the- 
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specific purpose of creating in the reader’s mind tlie atmosphere 
necessary for imderstanding and appreciating the life of a people 
who lived in a different civilization many centuries ago. 

Often I have used in this work Sinhalese words like Vesak (Pali 
Vesakha), vas (P. vassa), jpoya (P. ujposatha), ata-sil (P. aUhanga- 
fila), Bd (P. Bodhu) tree, jnrit (P. 'paritta), ddgdba (celiya), for 
they have now come to stay as internationally known specific 
Buddhist terms. H. Kern himself used the word dagob for cetiya 
and stupa {Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp. 91-92). J. Legge, 
who translated Fa Hien’s Travels, uses the simple Sinhalese word 
Mugalan instead of the high-sounding Maha-Maudgalyayana and 
gays ; ** Mugalan, the Sinhalese name of this disciple, is more 
pronounceable ”. (p. 44, n. 4). So are most of the Sinhalese 
Buddhist terms “ more pronounceable ” than Pali or Sanskrit 
terms. 

Except for five or six PTS editions, all the Pali texts used in 
this work are Sinhalese editions. 

It is difficult adequately to express my sense of gratitude to 
my teacher Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, Professor of Pali in the 
University of Ceylon, for all the help he has given me. No point 
in this monograph has escaped his careful attention. It has been 
both a pleasant and profitable discipline to work with an dcdrya 
of Dr. Malalasekera’s academic experience and literary maturity. 

I owe a debt of gratitude to three of my venerable friends: to 
the late Tripitakacarya Hadipannala Pannaloka Thera, Vice- 
Principal of the Vidyalankara Pirivena, for helping me with 
valuable discussions on several Vinaya problems; to Yakkaduve 
Siri Pannarama Thera, Vice-Principal and Director of the 
Vidyalankara Pirivena, for putting at my disposal all his wide 
knowledge of Pali language and literature—particularly the 
Commentarial literature; to Tripitakacarya Kotahene Pannakitti 
Thera, a Vice-Principal of the same Pirivena, for ^ving me 
the opportunity to discuss with him some problems of diverse 
nature. 

Dr. E. F. C. Ludowyk, Professor of Engb'sh in the University 
of Ceylon, who took a personal interest in my work from the 
beginning, has not only helped me with my English, but also 
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me m^my euggcstiii^iis- I tiiank liivn far all ihtst 
to has giv^ ine- 1 wkli to e^preea mj tlumke to Dr* iL 0, Ray, 
Profesaor of Hirtoryp for several diifCiiifSJoiis on tliii work aiui 
offiiifiiig tixe tioiae valuable EnggoatiotiS-. 

1 am grateful to 3lri» C# ^ioholoa for bbt kbiiliioys in pru- 
poring the Map of jVncioiitCuylun^ and thank the Archs^ologicnl 
CJomnus^onor for giving mo permission to use tbo Map of 
Aiiumdhapura prepared by the Departmeat of ArchjEologlcaJ 
^Survey of Ceylon. 

1 expre^ my gratitude to M. Joan Bertrand Boeoiidi of Patia 
for kindly preparing the Index. Finally^ my thanks are duo to 
Mr. Julius do Lancrallot Bditor-in-ohiof of the BLnhaliw 
Etymological Diotlonary, for Jiis kind help and advice in nmi^ 
waya^ and to Mosars M. D. Gunawna ^ Oo., for bringing out 
this odltion. 


Patift, 

Augoatr l^&G. 


W. Kahula. 
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INTRODUCTION: BODEOES 


Thft Diftia 9Diircu5 osx wliit:lL this work b bji^ed mctf (ohr&no- 
logically} trt! dividoB into R«van : 

L Full Scripture, 

TT, ABokan Edicta^ 
riL Ceylon Infioriptioufi* 

IT^ FilH Chrouickfli 
V, l*uJi Ootiiiiieataii«k 
VL Folk-taleBT aliii 

V Ih BliiWSJftl1an*oiijt worl» in PAli a^nd BinWese. 

I. scaifTUK £5 

Tn dbuuBBing tko vmoiis ftspecta of Buddhiat lifo, pATticulaTly 
tkat of thft Svi.iighai aa revealed by the Pali oOttUnentori-M and 
other auuroe:!, tbc idd of tko tionptiirBa, botk the i)Ao?nmo and 
thft Finayo, m aotight wLtmivet aoc^fl^y to trace their hbtonoal 
dcveloptnent. Although thero is uvldouce to prove the gro^li 
of the Pili Boriptiireo during the early contuTwa of Buddiuam in 
Indio and Ceylou, there b no reason to doubt that thoir gtonth 
was linefited and the te!Ct woa finally fixed In. the bbh century A.C. 
when the Binlinlew Conuiientanea oU the Tripi|4kn werft tmnalatad 
into PSlL by Bnddknghaaa. 

It. ASO^AK EDiers 

TAa Ainot-^fi Edicts arc an ueknowledgcd eonxee of reliable 
information for the reconatruction of uociai and religious life 
in India in the 3td oentnry and they am (LKtenaively ufiod 
hom in depicting the Indian backgreundF 

Aix 


% 


f 


I* niSTOKY OF RUTlDmgja IN CEYION 

UJ. CE^ldON lNHCB.TPnOH& . ^ 

Written recarda in tta Island are found an\j after tlw intro- 
dnotioft of Bnddlikai in tho 3rd ccutiu-y B,C. Tbo earliest of 
them, in the form of the lithjc iccorda, carved below the drip- 
lodges on tlie brows of cam utilised bb waideinjes for mobka. 
go back to about tbs 2nd or 3rd ccatnry' B.C. 

Tboee bdonguig to tile pro-Cbristlan Em ara very short 
donative inscriptions, like formulas, gcncmlly stating that 
'* ao-and-so’s cavo wioa |^vea to the Sangba 

Inscriptions carved on loeka lecoidlng grante of taiila, cAnals^ 
fields, tea tar lassa and other racana of income for tko maintemuica 
of monks and monasteries, arc found after the first centnry A.O. 
The cstablisliincnt, os well as repaiiB, of mnoastcries is often 
na&ntioTied in tUese recnixli. 

Deposits of paddy and other groins on interest as a form of 
endowment for various reli^ous purposes begin to appear faun 
the faintb centu^ A.C. It ia only after tbo fifth century that 
wu come scroee moncy-depuaita as religious endowincnts. 

AiUr the ninth century we gpt long and valuable insuriptiocs 
dealing with aunh matters as the admiiustratioQ of mmiBatcric* 
and local goveminent], laws and custoniB. 

Inscriptions instiLute a moiit reliabb soutob of history, when 
they apeak of contctupuiary men and affiiira us they usually do. 
But when they speak of past ovents, theii importanco fa nogreator 
than that of the Qironfolea, Bhetorical vorboaity oomiDDn in 
iiMcriptiens after the twelfth century is wldoo found in inscrip- 

^DIU llflforfc th^ Icilill CflJltUTJ, 

Even the vary short inaLTiptfons of th* aarly centnries eontain 
valuable information, often cajmaUy in a word or a phraeo, while - 
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tlic longer inflcriptions of tbo kkter cantim&B dinu^tlj afiar & wA&itb 
-of Liutorical matcriat. Ancient iiiscriplioiiB of Cation inciloHii 
4oeumeDts botli goveimnentr aud 

FF- THE OHEONICtES 

la tbe oldcat extant Pili Ckronicla of Ceylon^ 
It ifi ncf^ ngreod that it asfliuued its pioaent fonn about the fouxtb 
century A,C. Buddhngho^'a Coumieiitiixlea^ wMcli wera writteji 
carij in the fifth centniy A.C,, refer to it by ita [innLC aad quote 
verrca from it.* 

The story of the Dipawimro begins with the Bnddha'a lif« in 
brief and hU visits to Ceylon, and ends with the reign of Mahisena 
in the fourth centuiy A,C, 

The nigged nature of its language and stylo, ito graMmaticoJ 
pKiTiliaritiec^ its nrnny repetitions and the absence of any plan or 
achemo in [ts narrativo convince the reader that the: DipuvaiTuct 
ia not the contimioua wort of ona individual but a haterogenaona 
coliectlon of materMl liko ballade ef aonio Unii^klUed veraihcni who 
lived at dideient porioda in dilTeii^nt parts of the Island, 

Geiger tiiought that it was on the Dipava^ot that Buddha- 
ghoea ha^d his historical ititrodiiction to the 
But it may be moTo conwrt to say that both the Fall Crnifnattancs 
■nd tho drew their material from a cammen e^jnreo. 

Certain vetoes quoted in the ai^ IrOEn tho 

and also from eoipao ether imapcdScd Bouroe are found in tlio Dpv. 
with only oliglit modifications* It can be eoujecUiwd tltnt the 
ancient iSinhalesc Affhtukojtha formed the eoiltiios of the Dpv, 

L All tfan lilJiiii rt^inLi ^f Qpylmi us not yn arallAhl#-. In chi* work 
ftnlj tiku imeriptlom puUiEkhl In dia fwiit v^lmcu ot Epiyr^phi^ 

■n liiod. 

^ Sm Snap, tailB} pp, 43, 44 J Pmau A I. p, Bh 

3. flrigar; iUir, tr. iutrocL p. iL 

*- Dpy, aii ^39 with tb« vensi in fima. {SHBl n, mad Ihiy- i*, 
with thsvitfiM in Billp, (SHBj pp. J(J-20i 
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Tile Tli-a ftrat part of ths M^ihBvam^ft (Qlu^ 

i-Hxvii aOj is ft^ribed to a tLera OfUi^^d who U'F-ed nt 

tJia l^g'ha^ndA^nopati-Paflvic^* in Anuiidliapunt about the 
fiftb (rftntTiiy A.C. Tht s^eoiid part (Ciis. xJtJcv H 51-ltxxi£) i?as 
written by DIimsi malatti Thoia m the IStb ceutUrj A.C., probably 
at PolonnaniTA. In the prosent wort only the pf^rtrioii from tite 
beginntng to Oh, Lit ifi chiefly and cjtteuslvcly xm(ij althoush 
reffiTcncea ta tba other parte of the Uhronide are livqueutly urado^ 
The M&hamtfim ia based ou several sutijoeH, At ihe very 
outflnt (Slhr. i 2) Matumama sayfi that there waa a luatory ua the 
name auhjeet '^Exitten by the aneienta which waa full of 

an oh AS repetitions and unnecessary detaUs, WheUier thU 
was OUT Dpv. or fiotue other work, thero lihottld be no roasoimble 
doubt that the Dpv, fien'ed a* a woiking boals for the Author of 
lha hlhv. Ill addition, Ko made of whatever was handed down 
by tiuditiou (sj/riifo ca 

There were ocrUuu iveordu kept In royal fauiibed aud albio lu 
the honatfi of the rich Luuwji ob pitiiFia-poUhaka “ merit'boolLH 
in wbioh f tirioTis imporUEil moTitoriouji deeds were wriiUiii down,* 

]. Omycr ftnd mRoy t^thm giNiatsJly n^atd os Cbd ilfflMriiiTj#a only tfc* 
fwictioh frara. Cli. i, Ikj I;ii, i 4 ^ tJ i jKP ol‘tho (rrtat Uh r^icU. Hin ri»l of L'h 
wDfk tb-L'y nboiuo Ic all tbA CElamittuaf, elh uditMl and tr^kan-lAt-cd by GoIi^CiLr 
In MTo toluzDcHk. UiiL filters dqqg do| kozb tO' Iffl nny viond muon to mnJe# 
taiii duMncLloa. Gir%«T ]p IntfEi- p- U rnft'nrn tn Mbr^ xiiix. 7^ 

aA justiGDUitioa for nnrnkq^ Purti 11 and lil A4 But tbii 

OvideCLCC Ji too -IILcaaj.. it [cfer^ tii tlio kiti^ of lImi dyiiKiFty '* 

(jyirj^uiit^-i]i 4trni tEiD Icmr dynuvy " (riUoeajjua}* In tbt miim of lie*’ 
'* and not cliniEUtilfr. Vrrw of ttio «huo pJjriiLl 4- rofom to the Ortai 
Ciiwt^icU as iVf^rAflvin?^^ {Miktii rajpsa book). 

Tha autbon of tho Ortal mn'^v no mtik dhvhtioa os 

Ajid C^i^iktrA^s T Uiejr anU ttio whob chtonicb fbam tho begin^ 

ninB to tbo eciii» as ovidant from ibp frKtmulo-liko aontoTtco at tbo ccncliuioa 
of viivh ijhapl^r tWi^lioqt Iho work, it b only IaLi?r vntcia liko the 
AUtboro of tna NtLa^ntai^fahr^^n aopJ RftjUvaHlfa who bc^AU to mako tl^ln 
yjiy^li:d for cUitUi^ofi- Bui it is tlint even the anther of the 

/^iLuytuai'j^i^nArx^i {p. I3) ipetca Tcne 75 ofCll. XEEtIB and saya it ia frem 
Ihc dfaAd^^aPjim,. wEkioh ui in fiiet from iho CillfQnnpaD!^ if Of Lgrr'i diTlaloa 
ia adop^d. VV^hetber the Anchor of the Nkji. iDfl!Lidi;id Oh. xa^xvlti in tha 
hi hr. wo do dot know. 

In this wort th^ whub of tfjo ti'reof CAroofd'e ii tofsTted to aa tlia jHeiM- 
Hiawii hreni Ch-. L~CCi. td.^ in aouiJtd4iJiiv:i with the practice oE iiA aiiiiiora.. 
Ths €ukimliij editioE}, too. koQwt Iba vhob work aa Ulo 

S. laT-p. 6!S7. 

3, below p ^1, 
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McxUi ptvbubly ttfl list at vitarafl, oo^ijaSi ttiii^j c&iii.la,i Etc.j 
TArioiis other pioua ikctivitieH of Idoj^ ftnd ministerfl "were bmed 
oa the.Ae record^.* 

It U said that Vd&yuk I dm# Dappula IT (79a-79T A.O.j had 
iodgaif^iitfl wTitwn tlowTi in books and kopi La Eiif^ty at tha royal 
palaue.^ There ™» also reenrde of j^overaisieat acLivitie# 
ahroaiok'd on the orderR of aettain Idags;* Ftirtlier there wtre 
«irlior hi&totical writlogb lika tb« D^Ihi^hatumt^a/ tho A'cia 
dhstitmima,^ and many aucL other worka„^ 

Although ihe Mhv, ia eiubelli£h#d wLib poetic djotioo and 
LEEtagery^ the autbora ooem to have followed the availahla 
'^ory faithfaUj. Mjanto dui^ajk fuuud in thaiHi foarees were 
^^owfuliy iiicJuded in their v^otkJ Even the fact that & oorUia 
thing Was aot foimd in the BoniDQea is ako pctrticuhirly QacntionocL^ 

The impflTthiiitj of the antbor of the lirst part of the bfhv. is 
remarkable. He refena to fororgn Tamil Talers as just and good 
if they were really so^ oven if he disliked them as foreignera. He 
ei^yo Sena and Guttikai thi: two Tamil usurpemp rul^d lighteausly 
E|Ara, the Cbob prinoCp who captured the Slaha- 
leM throne by fores of arms, eoiifd not havo been popular. But 
MabaDama ndoitts that ho wbh just end impartial In admiuiatra^ 
tion, and gives a number of wxampleB in iC naira Lion. 

Roliiotanoo is escprc&^d in srjiue qaartena to regard the Mhv. 
aa bistoiy, ff the ^Thv, is not ii hbtory of Ccybn, it la decidedly 
the hifitoFy of Baddhiem in Ceylon, and the history of Bnddhiflm 
in Ceylon covens the major part of the Island's history, Both 

I. if.jf. mx Mhv. Sj^iii 20 ff; suviii 40 ff ; x-i 4a ff : i/xxls CS ff- 

f. Mhv. KLijt 20. 

3. Ihidr 14* 7 ff. 

4. /Mil. xxxviL 03. 

**iix 49, 06. 

6. Bco Mow pp, «iT^ 

7. Ejq. #iT 17-31, 3i*30 s 0^ ; xUr 

E. MHt. xix 44—pOrificAi tta hhd*it9 " QO d4ffnlE4 
ntiniber is giv^n by th# 

G. /fiiJ, **1 I L 

JO, /*£#. *ii 14 ff. 
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Div HISTORY OF liUDDinSM LN UEYLOl^ 


th« IHpdua^m flifld tiifl Mdiavttmn aha hintwea of Buildhimi 
in thtioi eMTuiLku: hiatury it to reti^ou^ liifftoiT-^ 

Bayit that Cfaiomcifls dcvftGrvf^ upeciftl Dotiiie on Accotmt 
of Hkfuit b«iii^ eo highly important for the ec^sl^iOfitioat hielcuy of 
&yloii. Geiger^ thiukji thut two Ceyloo Uhronidcii ohonld 
chum our Attention aa AouiOMt of hiAtory.^ 

The JJuAdrciTisKi-T'fM.—ALlliaiigL ihc CooimiDiitary oil the 
Mhv. is popularly known aa the JlfuAdi^uiTisa-TfMj aowhoro does 
itfl Anthor R&ll hift work hy that haiiic, Hia own iiAmc for it \e the 
and the d^^riptivo title 

}Ki(forutvT7iJU-i:vi(i{ian^. The author Li traditionally hclievcii to 
be a the?a fcu own as iMabaianma (not the author of Mhv*], MnJjii n - 
Aekcra, who edited thin work for the FuU Te3tt Sockty* thfl 

MT to about the Bth or Bth century A.C.^ The MT adds to ont 
knowledge a not IneonAidemhle amount nf new information 
borrowed from ito Aourcca like the old Sinhalefie Ailkah^il^ 
tradilLoa (perutiu)^ Vin<^yalfhik<i^h^, 

Dipavajp^aftliakalhS^ BjmSJcalhS, C^iyavaiMo^jih^aihS^ Mahd~ 
bodhivamM^nlcatkai <Jct^^|^>adaMn- 

poTid* Tlio lost mentionad ia ohvinoAly a gloAAary to the Mhv. 
fl3:pkining diSotdi words and phrases." 

V. pAu COMBiM^TAlUlES 

Tho Puh ComEUeutariee of Buddhaghoiia wrilucn at the Maha 
vihani at AnuT^dhapura in the hth century form a reliable and 
fcirtile AonroA of material for th^ reconKtraotiou of tha hi^rtory of 
Buddhiam in Ceylon ftouj the Brd ocntury B,C. to the ^tlioeutuiy 
A.C. BuddhagboAB^E wqtIc was that of an oditor-traiulatari but 
ho Beema to have perforTned hw taak eo oflficientiy and with uudi 
diaoretion and antboritj that now he ia regarded mora or I™ aa 
** the author of the ComtnenfarieA Bnddhaghcaa himealf eaja 

L Sna IhiIkiw p. ml It 

2- iUB. p 9. 

3r Oetpjf i Mb*, tr, p. ii_ 

4. Far dft^ld Gaigor** Dipauii^ amj and D, (7* L*w'i 

Oa ttc Ohrmidur C*f;fon. 

6.irr* IntiO. pu Qix^ 

Or Fori e-Diii|B^hAEiiin^Hi]idyt '^i^ii4ila4«ken*i uimirablabiuoilunjati 
to Lhb UT. 


iSTROnuCTlOX; SOTOCES 


that thr Camni«iit&rlc3 to tbe wtrt brougiit lo thu 

of Sr n'hrtJ ftfl^H by And thAt they were written down 

origiujill^ £Q Siiilieik Be fox the benefit of the peop le of the Idliui^L^ 
The or 3f(iAa-^f^Au:^ei^Adr the AfoAa^Pt^miri and the 

Kimi fidi weie the three principal Smhaleee exegetichl wockn m 
which the Comjuent-ariea oq allDOBt all the impgrtaat texLa of the 
Tipipill:a were embodiud. In additiun Lo them there wore Several 
other CaDunentarkl works of Leu Importance, mamEy iq 
Theee Commentarieft on the Tipi^a can he ooqjtidorod an the 
earhost litemry works, none of wbish ore extant today. Short 
extrecta fcocn Lhew ^nhalese arigicahf can Etili be foimd in the 
Dhampiya-Atqva-GitpiipodajA,* 

The Sinhalese CommcntoiiCB did not lemaln static la tho mikio 
form ; they began ia the Srd century B.C.^ bat kept on growing 
and accumnlatTBg new material as they pas^ through tho 
ouiitiuiea. Thu eugns of theix growth, at least up to the 
oeatiiiy A.C., ^~ftn be detected^ for one of the CoEnmentan-ca^ 
refem to Vaflabha who ruled from 12T-171 A,C- The newly 
added material natunkUy imoiigh, drawn from local inoi dents 
and social and leligione life of the people of the Inland, The 
purpose of adding this new loeid materhd was aot tu teach history 
or lonAl coaditiona, thoagb wo make nse of them for that purpuse 
today^ but to ilhifftrate or oIueLdate doctrioal and othieal pointa 
ia a striking and homely nmaner, 

Bnddhaghoea m his iatioduetlon to tho Commeataries aayi 
that he only trauslatcd thcee Sinhalese CommentonVa into Pali 
and in so doing ho left ont unnecessary details ami repetiMuiia 
m weU 0^ imkvunt matter, but without prejudice to the traditioiiB 
of the hlahavihlja. Some of the matenal Lhna left out, though 
not, UEcfiil to bis puj^ose, would, even at the riftk of itA being 
imfilevantj have been of imucietuiie value to lie today if it had buua 

I* S™ inlmductoFy vmKt la ilA,, AA. or tSA. 

r, UhAG. pp. 79 h 

a. Smp. tiJMBj p, 357, 





HEiSTOMY OF BUlUlHKM iN CEYLOjf 

preserved,* It wan loft out pcciliapu because it waa too W 4 jj;t 
known to the people at the ump. 

There is wasou to hclicTts that there was a ooremon stosk of 
popttkr stoncR in oneieut CSylon frtsm which the ComtneaU- 
tftra as well as othen borrowed abiindsntly wbenovet they were 
m need of a Story to iUtatato a point, to iJinch an *iB«niont or 
to J^tifj the reti^oiu Mutbiento «f the devout/ That lLuh 
were well known both to prasobeis and to their audienooa 
IS evident from the faet Hmt Buddhaghoea in many places oaJy 
rePjre to them but does iret give them in fiUJ. instonce, in 
the tern,, he says: Tclalcandarihi'rQtthv ceilAo fcaihei/tfAam* 
"Here the sto^ of Telatandarika also should be reCf“ 
vasikt - - Mah^ . r«wlAsmwit£Ai«,i 

wffAa Aofhstdhbs^* " Here the stoiy- of Malil^Tiaga Thera who 
eats maago Uving iu dvaragmuba abo should be related. " 
Adiu> jfufiJiaifn hddhtitfi tnddhfff^ hhikkham I'd/ra Uiira d^mk^nam 
doJrf ffjibt khiruySgum ktAitva ffaimimu-mtthufmit kaUiUab- 
tow " Here »houfd aUo bo ralated the story of the bhikkhtj who 
away eettiug mllt-eml at Jart, after ho had given to 
dulrfren whatcvffr ffhjrj ht- got from the hr^nmng."^ 

Thm ato™ aro not given, uufl it h not easy to trace tlnim 
laow. But At thtr tuim the CouunonUtiei were wiitton they 
cvitlentlj known in people in the sfliuo wav ao oouleiioo fubjea 
like that of the fox iuid the grapa ore kaown to lu todayj 


^ ntTat^Wihi bena, t-ukvau^ prw&radJ. 
O 4t*^ThV —^ **'”7 fJlJnbll.ndak* SlnJiaUlMi b AA 

143^ ■*“*" wWAa fhRir. n“^ ff, «d 

3 , Vim. p, 2 J. 

■*. p. 33. 

s p. 33. F ^ ^ 

B. See below „.xsaif. 
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9W VI. FOLK TALES 

The Sahassamtthu-AUhakathd or SakassavatthiippakaraiM (un¬ 
published).' There are two photostat copies and one handwritten 
copy at the Ceylon University Library.^ 

(1) SaJumamtihuppakarana, —Photostat copy of Or 6601 (49), 
British Museum. Palm leaf. Sinhalese script. 40 photostat 
plates. 154 palm leaf pages. The length of a page covered by 
letters is 16 ins. There arc 9 lines to a page. There is an extra 
page which contains the following in English : 

“This Sahassawatthuppakarajia, is presented to H. 
Neville Esquire, Government Agent, Anuradhapura, by 
S. Pannananda Sthawira, Tibhummikarama, Gintota, Galle, 
1st August, 1894.“ 

(2) Sahassavatthuppakaram. —Photostat copy of Or 4674, 
British Museum. Palm leaf. Sinhalese script. 50 photostat 
plates. 298 palm leaf pages. The length of a page covered by 
letters on the average is 10 ins. There are 7 or 8 lines to a page. 

(3) Sahassamtthu-Atthakatha. —A hand-written copy of MS. 
in the Bernard Free Library, Rangoon, Burma. Burmese script. 

The author of the work is not known. In his introduction, 
after venerating the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha, the author 
salutes the Sthaldcariyas (Teachers of Ceylon) and says that he 
borrows material for his work from Sxhalatthakathd (Sinhak^ee 
works) and the traditions of the teachers.^ 

The date of the work is doubtful. But the very name 
Sahassavatthu-AtihakatJid and the references to it in the MT 
suggest that it belongs to a period earlier than the 9th century A.C. 
The word atthakathd had, during the early Anuradhapura period, 
a wider connotation than it has at present. Today it means only 
the Pali Commentaries on the Txpitaka. But during the Anu¬ 
radhapura period the term was applied to all kinds of literary 

1. This article, except for a few alteratioas made in the light of further 
research, appeared in the UCR. Vol. II, pp. 86-91. 

2. There are two MSS. at the Colombo Museum bearing Nos. 1409 and 
1410 of W. A. de Silva's Catalogue. But these MSS. were not available 
to students at the time this was written. 

3. SahassaveUthum bhdsiaaam, Sihalatthakaihdnayam ganhitvd'cariya- 
vddan ea. 




XXYiii EISTOBY OF BUDDHISM IN CEYLON 

wiyik othur bbjLii the fipifoid. Menoe a book of folk fukii 
like ike wkls culled At that timjo tb^fo 

were on]/ two fortcus of lltemtiute : flignifyiiig bho Texts of 

the TipijnA'Ok and eiubziieiiig ult tbe otbdf lit^raTj 

wofk iacIndiDg tbe corDmentariM on tbe TipijoJta and ulicIi works 
BA MfthahodhivarjiSiiti^akatlia (a work on the Hiiitoiy of tba Gr$at 
Eodhi Tree}, CfiiyamwalfhakBihji (a work on the Hiat-ory of the 
Ci^iiyua)^ (n work on the Hi*(tory of the 

Groat Cetiya}i Dl^amnuuf/AnitatAd (a work on the Hktory of tha 
Islund), Mahawjfi?aifhakG4ha (o work on the Uirtoiy of the Great 
Dynasty). Tbesa weru uU written in Smbuleao. The word 
was used to denote Sinhalese works in guneriil. 
Tbcne waa no form of literatcue known oa Ttka at that time. The 
teriii nfei came into viagun only during the PolonnaniVft period 
about the lOtb or 11th century A,C- under the Sanskrit indueiiOQ» 
00 far aa we know ^naudu's Jtfula^ito the first TiAa. It was 

written about the 10th or 11th century A.C. Anancia vm the 
t^aehur Of Uuddhappiya» the author of ihc gramoiar, 

RapanddhL Tbu uuthoif of tbe whieb wan written 

about tbo middle of the I3fch centqry A.C., knew Buddhapplya’a 
R^pasiddhi. Thertlerc we cuimot be far wrong if wn place 
Xnanda somewbere in the ipth or llth century. The beginning 
of the Yrt'/l litoratiim can tbna rougbJy bo a^aigned to* period 
between the lOth and 11 th century, Trior to thie period all worka 
ofcber than the TipiiakA eecm to hftvo been known iinder tht 
geueriu term On this oceount the name SahoBsa- 

t^(iUhu-Aitilnk4^fM terapte one to assign it to a period at least earlier 
the 9th eentuTy A.C. 

Both the AfoAfTjMjHwa and Mahavamsa-Affh^ikathd are Eefurred 
to in this worki and a mference is also made to uu opinion 
oipreseed by Uitaruvihdniiyifsms, The rofercaco to MuAoitua.^ 
ehowe that tbo work h later than tbe 5th century A.C. Tho 
mention of Sxhttluf^kitihd (in the irttreductlijn) and tbo Mahd- 
aimMilihukalltd {Lu the tody of the work) uLowa that the Ealauaa- 
vailhu belongs to an aurly period, for tbo referonca to 
Sihof^hiikulha Is not to bo found in works, oitbor in Pad or in 
Sinbfidesc, written Litor than aboul the lOth century. That tbe 
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wm read by Btydeutsi at tkc tinia th* 
StihajLRaiVitihn waw wTiltcu is avid&nr frAta the fact that the author 

thg wurk lefi^ra liie Teadisnt fur 

furtber detailK.^ 

Tht* MtihRviimm-Til'u wUttjJi beSoi^p appxoiidiatcJy to ub^ut 
Uir Oth century ,4,CJ. jw w-e have seen earlier, haa three referfincea* 
to the two (ore ftboot 

niTiiiiinbk and thti uther about fioi^hayimbara]! axe foujiii m tbs 
But the third (alJAiit prince Sfili) \r not to hs. found. In 
fact the atury k altoi^ctJier omitted in these MSS. Thoy 

ibifiitaiii only one bimlleuci^ uboul- Piiiice >SjiU ; ^SdHmjtvkumdra- 
vfitthnm M if hilmimr SiUif^lja^ 

ktinidrai.iUihut}i duiii/iJtfiL This in aU that In found ahoiit Fftac* 
S-Ali. Whether the |berHon who copied the urigillai huuk omitted 
the HUiry, rtrerring thft render to tho Mhv* in order to relieiro 
tiiniself of the labour of eupylu^ a long or whether the^ 

hiss, repreaent an abri^lged form of tbe original SuhaEJuit^lthu 
cnuitot be dtoidnit, unjc&fi aud until aniue more MSS. are coiisillt*J+ 
Rut in the Bujiavilhini wbicb iu j^^ueralJy lielicvud to be a work 
ba!U>d on the Sbv. is fonrul^ refflrenrt* to Salt an given in t}i* 
-IfnAairinajiU' Tlkii, 

V^eba, the author of the iiav. auyri in liia lotTmiuction that 
hia boob ia baaed on a Pub work wrirteii by a thertt named 
R'Lttliuprda who realdud in iiUttavnuka-Pyrivui^a UL tha MaLa- 
vihbru in AnUrJldhaputn. Can the Sbv. b* this work here 
rnferxed to i 

The into Hugh Neville, iu the catalogue of hia EuaniiauiTpL 
coUectiooa now iu tbo British L^lnseum (No« XI has mtggeatod 
i^hat thK SohuifF(imtihfippakfmn&^ roniied tiio biucui for the Pali 
/fujUDuAini und that it waa a work of tho Dhaimnanici Sset, But 
^Malalartokera sees tio xca^on to justify this assignation to the 
Abbayiigm,* 

A Hunt&uce iu the Btaxy of (Xotha-ijnbam whiah reads UUafa- 
pftna civim rridoji^i* thus the rusidcuts cf Uio 

1. ,dyn:?» I'^illAaro piiii» JtfuAafTUTflflffflTifcaiHlAd^^ TOlto. 

iatb ^hilat^. 1 flkarnTruhtoiat^ mfsAarriyMa rattku ), 

2. MT. PF^ 4J3lp 402. *50f7. 

3. RffV^111 p, 116. 

4 * PIX 3 pp, 126 - 122 . 

£r+ TUiiii pf^teni'^ cii?aiin in tJte Kav. loo. 


XS5 HIsTOTiY OF BDODHLSM HI CiSYlOif 

irttaravihara mt" definitely proves tiiai, the RHt. wqs qoi h 
Tnjrk «f (ihe monlca rf tins Uttumviliira, i .e., of the wiiiiki of tho 
Jlbantm&riici S<ct, 

Tit iBtrwlLction to tie Kav,! say a further that Sa^^hapilb h 
work waa a tranalaf^on imo Pali of Ktories told by Anilixnte of old, 
*nd ROOtded la Sbdialese by the auolenta. TLo introdactioD to 
tic 8Lv, auys dnit the autJiDf foUovie J the wheme of the iHinhatccw 
workj^ [SVuipiffJtakuthS-Tiayam), A perusal of the .‘Shv, aliowu 
quite okurly tiul the work t* o litcrfll aud often orttde traneiatiDu 
ittto Pul i of a Sinh nleso oifi(jiiial. The Unjjuagc of the Shv, ie often 
ungrammatioal, uiipoliahed and Abrupt, and niakea no priaunuionB 
to any liu-rnry elegance, It abouuda in direct tnindAtiAna of 
SiuhnleHe jdionu and usogca which noay be culled " ijinrbala' 

Psli/’ e.»r. ; 

KslaxiifSlam pimhana aggnhtuii [EiSlirnffSin^m tviVKu) ,■ 

Totvi saAdjwkMiTi rMinpotaioni tnariia^rod aha (Jtyttgghagga 
nltku ); 

Elasxa vmmttsaefa gtha-ilinTfa fHonuw (Coragfhf 
manutjajrfa viilthu) ; 

Muyham ShStani WfTdtVtiB uttim I'/o funSratiK,* 

pdyam AuroAili {Gorageht t^ita-mauiumjtsa enttfiu) t 

Tniw kathma^pamkahuddho aSma kiditoli (Dhaumiiitoka- 

moARre^osso votlAuJ ; 

Sihakdipc vaara-jKif/'M^aui {Itajitalculutithiltasta iW/Aii) .- 

Tam pujam htra^gitmat/e nrftAii). 

Such (watejices abundantly scattoicd tbranghoiit the work 
cauiuit he fully undetutwid and appreciated without a eulCuieDt 
knowledge of Sinhaicac. 

Sometimes such usages ae podaut iilitum “ to fight ” or " to 
wKstle ” are met with. But they are not 

found elsewhere in Tali. Perhups the word jutda may be » 
Palicized Sinhuleoc word for " fight like pirntfiro f Siuh, piubuiS) 
for “python” or " boa", (the usual Pflii word for which is 
t^agaru), or like jHwAigttm (Siui, for" dircetiou ” or " side " 
or " distriol" or " province " (tisaal Pali for which is pwsw). 


Is Kit. L lnt^ tv, 5-7. 
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Ungrammatical sentences like : 

Oloketvd attano gate (Coraghdtakassa vatthu) ; 

Atha ndvd sattadivasam gatakdh samuddamajjhe bhijji 
{Dantakutumbikassa vatthu) ; 

Bafifio 'putto vijdgi (Coragehe vasita-imnussassa vatthu) 

4 ire also found. Side by side with these ungrammatical and crude 
forms we find good idiomatic usage such as : 

Yathd dhoietm pattena {Tissadahara-sdfnanera^sa vatthu); 

Dukkhdpetvdi^ ( Coraghdtaka-vatthu). 

There are sentences which exhibit also an influence of the 
J dtakatthakathd. 

The Rasavdhim introduction adds that the stories told in 
Sinhalese by the Arahante of old had their origin in various places 
(tatthu tatthupapanndni vatthuni). Several examples in the Shv. 
show that the stories were evidently based on oral reports from 
various places. The relation of a story or an incident sometime 
-ends with iti vadanti so they say For example : 

Tdvatimsabhavane nibbatiinisuti vadanti (KdJcassa vatthu) ; 

Catxihi mdsehi gaioti vadanti {Cmaxidgattherassa vatthu) ; 

Gahetvdagamanisuti vadanti {Tambasumanatherassa vatthu); 

Aladdhatthdmm ndma naUhxti vadanti (Puvapabbaiavdsi- 
Tissaiherassa vatthu). 

The author of the Rasavdhim admits that his work is simply 
a revision of Ratthapala’s Pali translation which abounded in 
faults such as repetition.^ 

Anyone who goes through the Shv. feels that it needs revision 
very badly, not only in language, but also in its arrangement. 
There is neither system nor method in the arrangement of the Shv. 

Usually there are 10 stories to a vagga (chapter). But one 
vagga has 5 stories, another 9, while a third has 11. Very often 
the name of a story at the beginning is different from that given 
at the end. The titles of stories are usually descriptive and long 
and are meant to indicate the nature of the contents, e.g., Cula- 

1. Cf. Sukhapetvd in the Janavasahha’Sutla, D IT p. 124. 

2. PunaruUddt-dosehi tamdsi sabbam dkulam andkulam Icaritsdmi —Rsv. 
I, Intro. V. 7. 
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umtifmihm ujyamkmm ifUihu; 

Tisj(aif]Anhf7vi.^iirr It iii m iMti 

dti^ziptive fA«hii>i] that bU>ri^*f< Jininng th<* vUlagery ar^ 

fiamod Wtiu today, ^ 

Thfe* Ut^^mry a^Sylti of iht^ foiirth i«p + diffarant froih 

tiHt* rfat. A with a ffJUh^ whioh thp injit of Ihk^ 

stun' in hripf. At rhc ymlp just jifLer ih¥\ two wortb 
tht ^nthfl Ih rtiiw-Jiu-d, SuiitutliiiT^, aft^ir tfcn> fjtlthu ut ih*^ 

ih^ginrjitig, :,tory opna wirh Thn fourth 

frtmriFi to havu tiHil Ktinit SAiirikdt. iTidutfUc^^!. 

Thvtv b tio in th** of thi? i*(orM*H f^ith^r. 

Tlify Al^ nil uiixv'il. Thih from Jiirataiillpa im* i^Htiarad 

among iJioj^f^ of T^iftkii, Thv .^tory of Kilkovaniiji Tibba (Otli of 
the mtfifi* iv) b reiilly tht htory of tktvv }wv\Ak\ Jianioly. Kaka- 
vaij^a-Tisda, Pu^lliLi'iiriintml and Veln^ijniaoa. But al tlif mnl 
of tin* wilhout n?3atiijg lx, iha Atorv it( llotthiL Ijatiiag] b 

aanied iLo t^ntl^ *ne. It Hioiplv : Ihiftha 

Ahhn^n-fmhnntAm vififtftnrum^i^K Tttm uun 

jfI, But thii? von^i(brpi| a^ g;iifH| relutLiifr l-kt*- wliult^ 

RUfry, 

itie fifth vii^a the iiaiiii:^ of thfl l^ji gHiiendit of 
Ciiiiiii}! fits t hough Llie aFJt.Kor intenfle<l to roltite f Uoir Ntorics on^ 
afliT tho other. Rtit the ^vloriea of Nandiriiittn ffitory 6^ v<jgga ii) 
tttiil Ai'-p|nyuniatiii (iaolnded in story iv) anG givftn ^atfior^ 

fk> the ftjth SirninimriLrihi, but emlfi afUT onlv fojir 

iitories. Agiiiii tlie first atory of the m^a ri eontairu^ only tht* 
following obrtipl uonteinr** : 

KMif/ATim pathftma^ti. The iHscnnci ane, i In- story of Prince 
IN not given, bat thfr wader hi racjui*rttiii to hum it from tko 
: EaliTajakuimufix'^M^im Mah^narttar rtfUana^^ 
vtditiihham, Saliri^kximdravfittfiHm duii^nm. Yet this iu oountad 
as having l>#an actually told. 

The coinTneMtiiry oa the ^ilthd bcgiiuiing with Aniocawitit 
mMUm [m tli« fitu story, Dhamfm^<»i4aka, of tU m^ga i) 
very elaho^ute and fanoifol. Yet it coatmijs aach phrows with 

1- j^abaviv p, BiH, 
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tE«ie|T phi]o6gpbk*l nuttuitiigs ns wijijrtnipjT^ 

iit^T^fluiPi. ThL? la thti ckuly cDiuiLLnutAry iiii h gMd Lil thv 

hook. 

Tliu Stfhuiiurtrdiihu a guud dtiil of liktaHcftI tsiatflriaJ 

lifit fauDil in oihv^r ^ourcrca. it nff^ra for examplo a oltlo toiAji^rdd 
th^identificatinn of Duthrifihi-^Hfihmiijo tou-^u] in tin* J?ai*iMAi»r,^ 
Mrahmurin^-Tii^*^ ittrabftutfvm is ilw iieufil phrojii^ fciumJ in l^EIi 
OomineQtJLrii^H End OhroiiiolAS, thmigh in 

iHatthft j^hv. tfiVarJnlily otiUs it TU^ff^caifahhayfitn (four 

times]. Thv tttory of PInuySiaduvaKh^rpi mitinrilT a new thing 
not fouEtd in I ho Hhv. TliftTf* bt a >it.ory of PNii&ifudevu in thia Kjiv.; 
blit hi> ij;fi ft w^M know]k gen&ml DLj|,flni.(.luiuft^l Fkii^ilt^¥A 
Them of the 8bv, i!f the son of ftistfir K*ffnhi- 

tmmidyl piaiiw StMhd-Tmti mtihamHilii 

piiito fhji,t is, tUb them itp l>iitt]iii-GaQi.i^I^i$ no|j>i^w. 
Tb.« luromiutiotk tbnt DuttliA-finmAT^! or ^ddha-1''EB3n Imd a 
fllKti^r in not found! anywhere eliw', 

Tho story of Fbuiiiiaileva Tii^m h found in sev^^pal <iithcr 
w orti. In ihrt Sa pIvT® the ft toiy is givt- ii as lUinjimtioii 

to provfs tlift nieritft of &weypjng, Miiiv elf tails arp omitted. 
Only portion A eonne^t^Nl with sweo|jlftg and .Mjlra''s appejiranr-o 
are givun. In the 8bv, slory, Mam appears only one da>% But 
here ho appeam on thrf>* auecessive flays as u natmlcey, u bill! and 
It lame niifln. The theru is cuFerl Kam-andhakArav^al Fussu' 
devutthi-Fu. Ill the Sdr^maiigah^^ he is called KKlundbakuluvusT 
PhnfiftadoTAtthero. The story is rudaled as illu^lratiou to prav# 
the value of sweeping. ^laiiy detaiEs are emitted. Mam appear# 
on Uixee suoceaslA'e days ns a inotiiey, a bull and a laniu man. 
The S/fd^haf^ntsmi^slyTTii^ (Siuhaleae work of the early part of 
ttie 15lh {.-eiilnry) calls him Kfilakanda Fhus^devu. (Aceoniiiig 
to thia Killnkanda Vihoru wau in Huhiui^). Here also ^llira 
appears three days eiiceesaively as a iiiDiik«y\ a bull, and s laaie 
man, and here too many details of the origLniLl story orv omitted, 
^oiiij those portions connected with th# sweeping nn.d Mura*a 

l < my ante an DuhhtHAiritiaJidttijTi m HflF. Vol. Nn, 2* p. 

2. Smp. TET. iC<A. IW») p. 37^. 

3. ^^4/if4ajijuAa, #3-. 

4. J’ioddharmariiin^kttutt p. 
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twiisg gtv^n. Once aguiii the stmy i« oit^d Ap^ iJliis- 
tmiicrn to pmise lu^rits of #wc4±piug. Tho VisuddhiTTia^gu^ 
knowii him ha Kat^XaEdflnivM PhijMAA.df!.vftt±1i#Td. U# attAiincH 
Ar&haiiiiiliip by luokiuji al Llifs figure of Buddtui {ii%at«d l>y 
No other dctbule are givou, noi ev«n tJiat hu awupt llio yanJ^ uor 
fhat Mara appented in Taijoiis forms. The itoriea rvferted 
to above do not mention that Phiissadeva ttos Saddho'TiBsa'ft 
aLfter'a hojl. But all agrem that PJmwdeva Tbera attaiiied 
AiHliantsbip by lookiug hX^ the figum of lUe BuddLa by 

The iXAJTk^ that the boot would t^ouiulti 

one thooBand HtoriM. But ui fant them Aie only 94. Such rotmd 
aumben ae tbouBimd and five hundred wem generAlly iiKrri in 
ancient litemtun: to denote numbors. But 9i ie Loo Biiiall 
a number to allow of the word even in such usage. 

In this conecelioii MalubiBekolii oUeni u very iDtcrrstiiig 
Euggv^lion, He tkintd tluit tfiy word may be tint Fali 

equivalent of the SaiiAkrit word mhnmi, wMob tneonti “ defightToh 
luiltbfnh gIfldHorao TLvu the title Sahasxaf^itliJiu-AuhffkfU^ha 
or iSaha 99 tiV(if(htj^JtoJ:arana rii4.''uii!i Boot of IXdightful Stories?! 
wliich IB quite pkufible. The imggestioii jwema to be tJn^ niow 
Feftjo^nable when it is compur^'d with the title of i?ujrai^tf)fr which 
rneima "* inOiliUucut Or nvir of tuate or dow of ur 

" joy-giver ** or pleaHure-produfier *\ Then the two titli:.^ 
Satiassa aud meau eii^ieiitially the j^tuie tilings Thia 

would support th e snKg^^tiou that the Uev. ivaa based uti the Hhv. 

There ato nmnerous Bcntflucea in tie i^a.faikT.^ini which agree 
ATord for word with ihoBo of Iho SLv. In the 
itfUhH of the Bev, the gdlhS uttered by th^ living in kiiig^:^ 

1. Tun. p. 1€S. 

2+ TLe Jj., mlia hiin Kn^kabdluilinniTB^ FhEUiMdeTa-iLiQfOiK ^"*1 KlVt^ 
AO dfiiDdlii ufhifilifcirluiktdvbrx {JA. lUS)^ 

Jt may plUlolofiicaHy be arfnjiMi that .mW^ru ou^t to giro s-iAuiwto 
ntid not *u^uAW, ju^t vlbfrj'^ U'vcfl or prai^rM |pva j>ciik9UM. 

Dwt e3eiin|t]«s Uke mr|a :> ^na and ;» ikwlu justify tbo di^r'ivntioii 

of aahatiHi (tdiei waAturro. may iJJpO ba afunriilcrt'd u a populaj di>fi 

valirjis, lAicIginit fmdi lh^ bl^mry' otondiinl of the E?lkV- 

Mait0 fflay bo (feHrcd ritbar fmnk or Se* FTis Dirtiurturv- 

Ofp Oku I^ASritaini (M. JJ, p, 
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chiiUa b ^aiDD, €£<^pt for ODl^ or iwo 'vrordB, ao tbo ouc found 
iu. i3hv* The uttenad by Gotilia-ieol>aT&, oft^r attaining 

Ambantiilijp, IS same in both works, tbit the Rsr, ^{Hhu 

is touched itp In ordur io luake it more uk'guul und giruiiiiimticuL* 

Tlie^ considerrttioiw prnTiipt thi^ question : cannot oitr 
SahfL^sa^thu b« tlie work of Eatthupiiltt Of Gut-tuvtkiika-rariveou 
at Mah>lTihJlra. ID AimrildlLapuTa wlilch VedDbiy^ in tha J4t;h 
century^ revised aud retiamed as ? 

Altlirm^li ibu iu crude in hkiiguai^s and 

urmngomcot it Iuir mueli hifTtcpTieiM.1 value. Therft ts no doubt 
thjii eUo work is based on somo xeJiablo old Sinlioleso record*^ 
which Wine available to the auLbor at the iUuu. 

The vd/ji'ni Ifi a culleutiSuu of 103 stories written iu Pali 
prose itit*Tspers#d with verwi^ Tbo bonk is dividwl into two 
parts. The firot contamo tO etorics Oontieetod with ifauibudlpa 
(Jufjlab while tbo second couMiiftd of G3 sotiius dEialiiig with 
iiieidontB in Laiikii (Ceylon]. 

From Lhu coluphou wc Icani tbat tbc untbor Of tbu Fbiv. was a 
thefa nanaed Vedeba of the Vnnav^ schDol who also irrut^^ thi^ 
6ViiJronioHfrt'W^>^fta, the well-ktiowji Pali pootn on tha M Pfida 
or Adam's Peak in Ceylon^ ntid the a !3inha- 

gmmnuirfjSidfufz^u^amf}. The lUimc of Ills Uiaehcr is giveu 
^ Ajianda Vanaratana. Tbe work is gencralty ftscribed to the 
early part of the 11th century A,C- But the sources botb oral 
and written on which tba work m bast'd seem to be much older. 

Iu the mtT:oduotion to the Es%\ tbo author gives the history 
of tbfi book. The arabant^ of old luid related Ln the language of 
the isbnd (i.e.j Sinhalese) fltoriee from vaiiou-s plac^Jt, md these 
tftories Lad biicu coUcoted togothor hy the onciciit^ ; 

a theta named Hatthap^a residing; al the Guttavauka'Parivega^ 

See Iwrlort p, ixKvUn 

t;, Itiere tn a Sinhaksv book called jSiKi(ikirffl^4Trt4fcTjrri^^ wniten by % 
tliririf iknrni;^t Dliihin v\ia lired in the Vihira m lliit 1 |ili 

wnttary- llaii wort it obriouBly h tranflSiition of tbs tliou^b in 

teatnm^i two Htoncfl — Mti\ whlpk are rmi 

(bood in iLa Ra?. It if. not a litEttvl iraniUtiatip but thtf itoriei arir n4oy 
wxUi omajneDtaJ deicnplions and ainiiles. TfliP AtlUior of thn - 

koVi'^u^vi tio tiii^ iiamn Vaiuvu frAltfOity Ai ths Autbor of ihi^ ftsv. 

S. the JZtft. Ttia written by an *■ aBmeut toacbw'‘ (of imknciwTi^. 
^robably^, LiLr iIhIh?} tlir TkAm■^ ot tbo ParivenA Vaakii. (Rni'T.^ p. .3)- 
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irj tlitf MabJlnhant hitH TraiiMiiitlMl this cnlltHstinii flf flt'Orna* into 
Puli, liut liiji wm-tr wan flilt flf mictdai^uiul MpatitJoniL Thwfon-, 
Niiit tin- niit.hor : " T Fihall rcvii«r it ; Jiuteii p to it flttflDtively, 
WhttiTia ATiuhniitfl in flldon r^yu rrlutflij these, therefore verily 
lliis reifltiou ia evflr m he hoiiQtir-i) by the good." 

Thoujth gurlwd in /i new aUiiv luid given the new iiAtDfl of 
ftfisnTiihini ill tiw Hth MHituiy, tbi- subject-matter of this wnrlt 
goer hock to the days of arahants, Heoidvy tie Ntatement of the 
fliithfjT of the Ksv. ihtiTfl are Ae-veral other oonaiderations which 
refli! to (KToVc the aiLtiqnity of the traditieii it eiDhodias. 

ficbiilara are fjeucrally ugfccd ihut the Itsv. js based on th* 
''viAdaw raff All. The EuggestioU has slreadj been veuiimd that 
the wnric of Hutthspala lefcm-d to iu th^ Ruv, itiTToduclioa may 
Iht iJie sanie an the yhv. Vedehu ftoys Uiat RatthapKlu Timely 
Tmiialfltcd luto Pali the atoriw related iu Sinlislew, by anibatits. 
The author of thv Shv. admits that his work is hawd on the 
and the tnditioi) of thv t^ncheni,’ Now the 
>!fAohjl/AflA4*fA5 vox ipiuendly regatded aa the worka of arahauU in 
Sinhalese, Thetefore the statement in tho Rav. that Ratthapala 
iraTialatad into Pall stories rvlatcd in Sinhalese by nrahantv «f old 
may he taken as ifflrflmng to our fihv. 

A flarefiil pefiisBl. of the two texts would aiipjioi'E this augges- 
lioiu Not only in anbjcot-muttijr, but hIhd iu pKi'nses, idinma 
atid even in whole puragraphs the two texta agree. There ja an 
iloubt t hjit the language of the Rsv . is ninie Btyliici l. muie elegant 
iHnl )iijvUc than thsti of the SLv. Evi-n s«i the [fsv, voatains a 
lijuiMi deal of " Kiiihttla-Prdi" iisageH * and Palicia-d liiitbnless 
wohJ*;.* 

TLire are versea in the two texto which agree line ht tine 
< *eept in one or two wonia, Compare, for example, the folio wing 
verse found in the fltory <if Kiheisngha of the Rav, r 


3. iiueh as, Jf oAiiiictiT J/uHi-f)‘‘lity ” IBst. ![ ud 0^ llVi ...>1 
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:fafihi* katiiariic^, §addhajfa JAclmnfajiirini^ 

Ai d^MOiyw r^hupt^a rada bhvvdti, 

witrh Uic votfip : 

SdffAu AiinuiFiAc', mddhdri dhammtijl^ini, 

Sodh^t dantirn tid^n Cwifi yudhxtpujd tadd bhatfdii 

fhC-cLirring in tb« ii^pry of nf lih.^ ttliv. AIao compAru 

thfl ve^r&B found In th* Ktory of fifstbuyirobarA tn thu ft^v, ; 

SaAgiimasQndii paranatltinui^ildaMfi 
^ fitro balavd fatUbhibhu 
Ruddaas<i i^kkhfsuxti sirmn 

rfsft tffto iPi«iuja^ii^ 

vith iht follow ii 3 g foiiini iti fchu ennie i^lory in iL*i Rhv, j 

puraMultumuddanif 
8im ro viro ca haJuvu pardidiibku 
Dulitddassa fptkkkfij^ nj^uiTi Tifiofa^i 

ca uAn 711 

Ttfiftf tkfOfc h<iW(?ver+ nliiny pluuuy^ wLuna the iwo textA differ' 
^KATtiouJttrly with n^gurd ti> prop^F iminFA. Fot thf^ 

MndLavApi-vlhir^ of th# ia cftUtd iMuhuvu^u-vihuu la th# 
Shi?. I the Kufjdiirujjii of the Rav. hocemea Kni^chtrftjj# in tbr 
Sliv, ; tliu tlikf Hnruutika of thn w anpierd Amti in the Shv% 
.Snnh ftXAniplea can be multiplied. Some of thf\M may, of uour*«, 
be oopyieta^ errora. 

Od pointia tlio E»v, givsA laoT# dutaik than th# Shv., 

aiid this may b# regarded a Aign of later devdopment. Wh^m th# 
SLv. aaya indeftnitciy cjAo **a aerpent" the Rav. de&neB 

3t aaying viper" or adderThe 3hv. 

sAyEGoliyagdms a^ndfU^ptiita, but the Rhv. precmly saya i?#Uofi- 
B&hulo nanui ^^d^la-puUQ. The Sh v. aiiapLy aaya : Msldraku 
^dtkatp vtUvd^ but the Rav. denrribAA it: 

Nandabrdhman^^m m amhakam 8uia*QmabQdhirQiUi€iit 
katkita pi^ramn^Adoaniiyo vatdfuhtsgdSkdjfo pariixittHif^d. 

But on the othet haud^ Aometamca, particidaru that are found 
in the Shv* are mijaiDg in the Esv, Thia however Ia very rare. 
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From these examples it would appear that if the Rsv. is not 
based on the Shv. at least both have borrowed from the same 
sources. What these sources might have been we cannot say.^ 

The tradition embodied in the Rsv. is undoubtedly a very old 
one, perhaps, going beyond even the period of the Pali Commen¬ 
taries of the 5th century A.C. A great number of stories in the 
Rsv. are concerned with previous births, which is a feature of the 
Jataka tradition. But there is a striking and fundamental 
difference between the Rsv. stories and the Jatakas. In the 
Jatakas invariably animals speak. But in the Rsv. the only 
animal that speaks is the crow, and that too in its own tongue.*-^ 
The credit goes not to the bird for speaking a human language as 
in the Jatakas, but to the man for understanding the language of 
the bird. The other animals do not speak, even in their own 
tongue. The mare of Duttha-Gamani wishing to give her share 
of food to the binkkhus expresses her desire not by word of mouth, 
but by such signs as stamping on the ground.® Duttha-Gamani’s 
elephant is endowed with great wisdom and understanding. He 
is allowed to find out a victorious spot, but is incapable of revealing 
his strategic plans in speech.^ Even Buddheni’s horse that flies 
through the air does not speak.® 

Another feature in the Rsv. which goes to prove the antiquit v 
of its tradition is the presence of miracles in many stories.® 
Some stories in which devatas appear before human beings and 
converse freely with them on equal terms remind us vividly of 
the Yimanavatiliu? 

Most of the gathas in the Rsv. are compo.sed by Vedeha. But 
many verses from old texts are inserted in various places through¬ 
out the book after the usual introductory words tendhu 'pordrj^^ 
vuttam hetam pordnehi, hhavanteltha, tma vuttam} Only the 

1. See above p. xxvi. 

2. Rsv. II, pp. 52, 64. 

3. Ibid. II, p. 67. 

4. Ibid. II, p. 75. 

5. Ibid. I, p. 11 ff. 

6. E.g. see Ibid. U, pp. 22, 26, 41. 

7. E.g. see Ibid. II, pp. 125, 154, 169. 

8. Ibid. II, pp. 116, 141, 143, 186. 
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Mahdvamsa is mentioned by name among the sources from which 
the gdthds are borrowed.^ 

Of the Lanka stories in the Rsv. over fifty per cent, are from 
Rohana and about fifteen per cent, are from Anuradhapura. 
Most of the others are scattered in such places as Nagadipa, 
Uttara-passa, Dakkhina-passa and Pacchima-passa. There are 
some stories the home of which is difficult to locate. All the 
places referred to above flourished as important centres of 
Buddhism during the last three centuries B.C. and the early 
centuries of the Christian era, particularly Rohana. None of the 
later capitals or places like Pulatthipura (Polonnaruva) or 
Jambuddoijd (Dambadei^ya) are mentioned in the Rsv., which 
seems to indicate that the stories came from a collection completed 
before these centres of Buddhism came into prominence. 

The latest king referred to in the Rsv. is Sirinaga, who ruled 
in Anuradhapura from 249 A.C. to 268 A.C. The other king in 
the Rsv. who ruled after the Christian era is Dubbitthi (Maha 
dathika Mahanaga) 67-79 A.C. But reference is made to an 
Asiggahaka-Parivena at Thuparama.^ The title Asiggahaka 

Svrord-bearer ’’ was probably inaugurated by Moggallana I 
(496-513 A.C.) to honour Silak^ who brought Kesadhatu, 
the Hair Relic of the Buddha, from India.^ Therefore it is likely 
that the Asiggahaka-Parivena was built during or after this period. 
All the other kings mentioned in the Rsv. belonged to a pre- 
Christian date. Kakavanna-Tissa, Duttha-GamanI, Saddhu- 
Tissa and Lajji-Tissa are often mentioned. 

Malalasekera remarks that a large number of the stories are 
grouped round the days of Vattaguma^ (29-17 B.C.) in whose 
reign the Tipitaka was committed to writing in Ceylon. He 
questions whether there w’ere accretions on an old nucleus, or 
whether they showed that the original collection was made soon 
after that date.* 

The stories of the Rsv. seem to have been extremely popular 
among the people of Ceylon throughout the ages. It seems that 

1. Ibid. II, pp. 98, 101, 103, 122. 

2. Ibid, II, pp. 123, 124. 

3. Mhv. xxxix 49-56. See below pp. 74, 101. 

4. PLC. p. 225. 
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IT* ikirfrli^nfc hliilskhua, whvrevtT they reljikid tbAui 

to tins ilftvat^y^.i for thoir m&tul cdiEoutiun. Tav^iu l^fhom 
#Trfny 7 ftkikkhii ^antu^k^ t^iin ffvmi^mffarfia-Ti7judhdni^t 

iftm nKiniwc 

datUidwi " Hliikkliun wlin M'fttfl by hoorlnji; 

hi£ »tnTy, thence forwunJ, y^lnf^ thmiigk %iJl:ag#*fl, niArkAt Utwm 
and cilit^Ap e.iir.oiir4kgi?i| people m mvh tMiigs he* cliarity by fbsflii- 
binp to iLeiD ih^t prosperity .BhiHhil fci 4 fiw ^flrfAcijn 

(frmpui/flirt hnhikfifnw^m bnkvjanc 

d^nSdim dosakujKth-kammej^u niyflj^MWiiP.® Bbikkhas after 
hearing hi* storr}', wbt^ruver tiliwy viftnlt laiizioiLiir^il tbn Aotlo^:^! 
dcus*? by thfl mid eoctlli^uJ;(t"^l ruanj peopl^^ in the t^n 

jEOnij ucti villas suoh ba obarity/^ 

Such vxaiiiples ahovr tliat tin* atorlca orji^piAtcd iu voriou? 
pl4C^<^^ (h^UAd lo^Aifpci^nnJni LYi^tAiZni) wm tolrl in Sinhalese by 
tbo aratumta in attaieut liayB {tijaha p?ire abkajmm dipfthhfinilj^^). 
Thut tbcAc stuTics wftTe hom and ^fevr utiioiig the peofde is evidnut 
from popiilar et]niiiilogirH of *13 oh woKila Mui^isUTiy-ii itiiid 
■SnFAnimiHoJftr^ Aijtftii'vptH to ^vp laitb proper utiEiies anu 
onmmon aniorng the villagers i'Vfln trulay. The Uav, ie aq poptiiar 
Llmt it \a TiW'd lip tp thia day as the finst reader for F&ti Htudentn 
in Uuddhiat innnaaterie^ in UovIpju 

SoniatimcA the Rav, uFenc new informatinn HupplomontioE 
wJiHl iH found tn the mid else where. Thua^ for 

example, tM^tb the SHir. and the agree that Slriuiga was hu 
adventurer who l,hccaiiie king by forre.* The Mhv. says that 
Sirin^a waa KnOf^aaEga'a bnither-in-kw^ W# leam from the 
H*v^ tliiitr f^iiiiL^a waa a hrahenjn youth, an intereating item oT 
informatipU abunL the man. If we aocopt the Rav. then it b 
<i[ftjir that the queen i>f Kuddnnsga wfla n brabtatn. ladv. 

It has been righTly li^b^&rved that the atoriee of the Rj^v. " are 
inreful to ua now, in rh.it they throw new and inrere^ittug light on 

I. lu?^ II, p, no. 

3 . im. ih p. 13. 

pee Ibid. [1, pp. SO, II, ycl. 

4. Mti . jciL^vi il-^: Hiv. II. p. 7 , 
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the maimers, customs and social conditions of ancient India and 
Ceylon. Perhaps some of them contain materials of historical 
importance hidden in their half-mythical tales.’*' 

VII. MISCELLANEOUS WORKS IN PALI AND SINHALESE 

The Mahabodhivanmay which deals with the history of the 
Bodhi-branch at Anuradhapura originally brought from the 
parent tree at Buddhagaya in the 3rd century B.C., is a Pali prose 
work written by a thera, now generally accepted as Upatissa. 
Its date has not yet been settled. The MT (about 9th century) 
refers to a book called the Mahdhodkivamsakathd." Geiger takes 
this work to be “ identical with the Mahdhodhivamsa still in 
existence.**^ But Malalasekera thinks our Mahdhodhivamsa 
is later than the MT.^ Sri Dharmarama places it somewhere 
between Buddhaghosa and Sariputta of the Polorinaruva period.^ 
Whatever the date may be, the MBv. is based on an earlier work, 
dealing with the history of the Bodhi, written in Sinhalese by 
ancient Masters ** (pubbdcariya-kesarihi). This original work 
is now considered lost. 

The MBv. was always held in high esteem both as a work of 
art and as history of the Bodhi, Several commentarial works on 
it—such as MBv~Tlkd, MBv-purikathd (i.e., Dharmapradlpikd), 
MBv-granthipadavivararuiya, MBv-padarthasannaya — written at 
various periods, indicate how' important the MBv. was considered 
by ancient teachers. It was translated into Sinhalese, under the 
title Simhala-Mahdbodhivajiviay by Vilgammula Sahgharaja in the 
14th century during the reign of Farakramabahu IV. 

The DdthdvamsQy the History of the Tooth Relic, was written 
in Pali by Rajaguru Dhaminakitti, pupil of Sariputta of Pulatthi- 
pura (Pojonnaruva), at the invitation of the General Parakkama, 
in the 12th century A.C. (probably shortly after 1197 A.C.). The 
author states that his work is based on a history of the Tooth 
Relic written earlier in Sinhalese (v. 10). The Sinhalese sannaya 

1. PLC. p. 226. 

2. MT. p. 412. 

3. Dpv. and Mhv. p. 49. 

4 . MT. Intro, p. cvii. 

6. M Bv-grarUhipadavivaranayay Preface, p. 1. 
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(paraphrase) of the Ddthdvamsa says that this earlier Sinhalese 
work was WTitten at the time the Tooth was brought to Cfeylon 
during the reign of Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna (362-389 A.C.).^ (This 
’ Sinhalese work is not available). The MahcLvarnsar mentions that 
King Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna honoured the Tooth Relic in the 
manner described in the Chronicle of the Tooth Relic. Perhaps 
this refers to the old Sinhalese book on which Dhammakitti’s work 
is based. Geiger thinks that the Mhv. reference is to the Ddthd- 
dhdtuvumsa of Dhammakitti.^ But Dhammakitti himself says 
that King Kitti-Siri-Megha caused a record of rites and obser¬ 
vances regarding the Tooth Relic to be written and that the kings 
after him followed those instructions.^ Dhammakitti’s purpose 
in writing it in Pali was to benefit the people of other countries 
who do not read Sinhalese.^ 

The Nikdyasangraha, though a very brief history of Buddhism 
from the Buddha’s death to the reign of Bhuvanaikabahu V 
(1360-1391 A.C.) of Ceylon, is a work of great importance. It 
was Nvritten by Devaraksita Jayabahu Mahasthavira, generally 
known as Dharmaklrti II during the reign of Virabahu II 
(1391-1397 A.C.). 

The author bases his work, in his own words, on ** the early 
writings of great elders who were free from fear and favour 
(anunaya-pratigka parityakla) and the contemporar}’^ course of 
events heard and seen.”® It is very important that the author 
of the Nks. qualifies the ancient elders as being “ free from fear 
and favour ”, thereby suggesting that their writings were un¬ 
biassed and not influenced by fear or favour. We may take this 
statement for what it is worth. 

The author of the Nks. seems to have had some knowledge 
of many works and of various Buddhist schools to which we have 
no access today. The Nks. is decidedly the Mahavihara tradition 
of the history of Buddhism in Ceylon. 

1. KMrimi rajayehi Danta-kumarayan daladdvahanse vadd a kala ma 
karate ladda vu budunge daladd vahansi sambandhi vu dgamanakrama 
^ankhydta ru vamsaya (p. 4, v. 10). 

2. Mhv. JX3CXVU 93. 

3. Civ. tr. I, p. 7, n. 4. 

5. Ibid. 10. 


4. Datha. 406, 407 
6. Nks. p.l. 
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COAPTER I 


i SOI AS 

in aider to undirii^tunU Uhd ttppmikte the hifltory of early 
Boddbism iti CeylnD we diauJd havur a backgroiuid^ 
geiierul idea of the \nd\A nf the third oentnry B.O. from where 
Biiddhiaoi ctiiue ta CuyloUk aud alw Qf the pre-Biiddhiet Ceylon 
W '^rhich it wa# introdaceE). \^cel the Indiuii uibsionaiic^ 
brought BuddhisDi to thia leland, they carrierl herp with them 
not only the teachiDg of the Hnddba. hut ol*o the odJtuie and 
civ'iiuiatioa of Buddhist India. Almoift all the Buddhist 
oftremouiss^ fesUvalfl and ob*ervannea of Ceylon wart^ with digkt 
local ohangea and modiheatioua, the contiEHiotiOn of Indian 
pfaGtices which the early Buddhust niissaionaiiea intradneed into 
this country. It is iiKCCBsaty therefore at the very hefttming to 
ha Vo uii idea of the condition^ p£o valent in iiidiu at ihe tliiio of 
zhtt advent of Buddhism to Ceylon. 

Buddbiem began as nu intcUcetual and nthkal movement in 
the atxth octitiiry B-C- with the limt aormun preached by the 
Buddha to the five u^cettes at T^ijiatanji near Benarw. Ft apread 
giuduaily during the Life-Cimv of the Buddha along the Gungetie 
valley and found ito way into several kingdams in North Indin 
between the Vindhya mount&ina and the litmAlayaa- Eluga and 
minhiLerE, bankers and wealthy merchant^, brahmins and pea^nte 
became the foUowens of thh« new teaching which vraa a revolt 
.^gAiDet i&ome of the aGceptcd theories and pmoticea of the day. 

At the time of the Buddha'a death, a bunt 48^ B.C, ulmu^t all 
the important atatee iu North India anemnd to have been deeply 
indue need by the new touching. .4ecording to the JfaAapon - 
eight countries duliued, on vuriouu grounds, a 
portion of the aalies of the Buddha, which shows that he had 
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already gained many ardent devotees in these states. Y'et 
there is no e\'idence to show that the teaching of the Buddha had 
been adopted as the state religion of any of these kingdoms till 
long after his death. 

Immediately after the Buddha’s death, a Council was held at 
Rajagaha during the rainy season under the ]>atronage of 
Ajatasattu, King of Magadha, with Maha-Kassapa as its president, 
the most senior of the disciples of the Buddha then alive. Its 
purpose was to decide and settle the authentic teaching of the 
Master. The Buddha’s immediate disciples, like Anan<la and 
Upali, were the principal protaganists in this great event. ^ 

About a century later, in the fourth century B.C., during the 
time of King Kalasoka of Piitaliputta, a group of monks known 
under the generic name of Yajji bhikkhus, residing at the .Maha- 
vana monastery in Vesali, raised ten new points of indulgence * 
which perturbed the orthodo.v authorities. Under the guidance 
of ^ asa, Revata and Sabbakami, three leading theras of the day, 
a great Council was held at Vesali, and the ten points raiseil by 
the Vajji bhikkhus were condemned as false and heretic. The 
authentic and genuine teaching of the Ma.ster was defined for the 
second time.® 

.\fter this Second Council, the bhikkhus, who were condemned 
as unorthodox and heretic, a.s8embled elsewhere, held a rival 
Council and inaugurated a new sect called Mahasahghika (or 
Mahasangiti), different from the Theriya sect. The following 
century saw the rise of eighteen sects in all, inclmling the various 
schools of the Theravada.^ 

In the last years of the fourth centurj' B.C., Chandragupta 
Maurya had founded and organized a large and powerful empire 
extending approximately from Afghanistan to Mysore. Terri¬ 
tories which are even now outside the Government of India were 
parts of the Indian Empire under Chandragupta.® 


1. Snip. (.SHB) p. 3 ff.; Mhv. Ch. iii. 

2. Clvg. pp. 426-428. 

3. Smp. (.SHB) p. 19 ff.: Mhv. Ch. iv. • 

4. Mhv. V. 1-;13 ! ^k». pp. o-6; for Uetailii see also Thomas HBT ; 
Appendix II, p. 288 ff. 

3. 3(ookerji’s Atoka p. 12. 
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Chaiidragupta's son, Bindnsara, kept his father s empire 
intact, and perhaps even extended it in the south. About 
274 B.C., Bindusara’s son, Asoka, succeeded to this vast empire 
which had been built by two great emperors under the expert 
guidance of such able statesmen as Kautilya Chanakya. 

The extent of Asoka’s empire can be gauged from the inscrip¬ 
tions published by the emperor himself. Rock Edicts II, V and 
XIII mention the nations on the borders of his dominions. In 
the south, the limits were the Cholas, Pandyas, Satiyaputras ^ 
and Keralaputras. In the north, his empire extended as far as 
the foot of the Himalayas. Buildings in Kashmir and Nepal 
show that these countries too were parts of his kingdom. Towards 
the north-west, it extended as far as the territory of the Syrian 
King, Antiochus, and hence stretched as far as Persia and Syria 
which were under Antiochus. The Yavanas, Kambojas and 
Gandharas are mentioned as the peoples living on the borders in 
the north-west. It should be mentioned here that Asoka’s 
grandfather, Chandragupta, had, in about 304 B.C., after a 
successful campaign, wrested from Seleucus, one of Alexander’s 
generals, the four satrapies of Aria, Arachosia, Gedrosia and the 
Paropanisadai. To this should be added the Kahnga country 
which Asoka himself had, in about 262 B.C., conquered after a 
devastating war. 

“ The Government of India under Asoka was an absolute 
monarchy in the legal and political sense of the term. Neverthe¬ 
less autocracy in India was much more limited in many directions 
than the autocracies of the West.”- 

Society was composed of religious and secular classes. The 
former was divided into Brahmanas, Srama^as and Pasandas. 
Among the Pasandas the most prominent, in Asoka’s time, 
were Nirgranthas and Ajivikas to whom the emperor had granted 
some rock-cut caves. The popular religion of the time seems to 
have been full of trivial ceremonies and superstitions as found in 
Rock Edict IX. The conception of family life appears to have 

been of an elevated standard. Even the claims of animals to 

•• 

1. KaAchi has been sought to be identified with tiiis name. 

2. Mookerji; op, cU, p. 47. 
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Hlf^TOkY OF kUDOHig^l IN OEVION 

kLiii;l wtin; rtii;o^ni£iH|, It wus ibu duty oi tb* hm^- 

hvidem lu iit^Doiir j^Tld KUppurt bmhinaJi^e^ iipd utiier 

rel%itiiiH ft4<rfTil05. -'!>pvciul Att^nticin was paiid Xu ihf nM 

uplift gf wguitra. Th^rf* wer? luiuisU'TB, EL[iJiu«d tSirl-tidhtffd'^- 
mttMmairait, who wer^ iji t-Lur^if of thv of wouiuii.^ 

Ilit4*llectiial lift centred ehii^iSy iii moiiifc^t«rieEL Hut leEimiji|£ 
i^nd culture Bceni to hu^e spread evt^n uniong the iiiii$i^t!>. The 
fact that Edicta wcjru written not in tsitninkrit but ujl 

vern&cular dialects, on the aKAuiojmgn thul tlit nuuwA vouid 
read and ujiJenftaurl theni, inillcat^Eu u high ^itAodatrl gf lit^mcy 
j^uiuug the ordinary |x;oplc. Vincent A, StnitJ* snya ; I thiut 
it IJfceiy that the [Mfrcenta^^ of Utemey among the Einidhi^t 
population in AacikaV tifut waa higher than it is- uum in many 
provmoeA iu Uritbii JiidLi/"“ 

Jn jlijoku'w time there i^ere ruuny brgu citien io India, such u^i 
Fatniiputra arirl Vedbo. ilcgHathenes, the Greet ^Vmbuiftiutlor 
of Selene u« to the Court of Chandragiiptu. d^^iKrribeH Patalipntra 
aa having ^ wuU defen(ieti by 5T0 towera luid pierced by u uutubvr 
of gut^3i. Around the city wae a (litch 6(X> feet br^d anil ^ 
on bite deep.® The building gf ^rlnugar hi Kashmir and a city 
ill Nopal are attributed to Anoka hinwlf. The cgiuitry ui«. full 
of great tuona^terius auch aa the jVaokiiriitiia iii Fl>laJipiitEii and. 

‘fiuch aa Lhose of Sancbi and Bharhut. * “ The truth ie that j_ 
sg far ay BuddhiMni ia eou^emfid, the cuJt of the reJic-atupa waa 
v-irtuaJJy Initiated by Aaoka.^"* 

Aboka wart not a Bui]dM:jt by birth- Althgugli we are not 
quite cenaiu about the religion gf his fatk+^r and grandffttkr^ we 
can be sure that they were non-BuddhiatK. A Jain traditjoh. 
which ia neither DgrrobotnUHl nor contra^lieted elHewbeie^ s^iya 
t hat hia grand/uther, Chsndnigupta. waa, or hccumc, a Jam. and 
towarde the cud of kla life nbdicuUd to spend his Ittst days &r an 
aacetif^,^ Thr retorda that an IjTvikaaaint named 

Pingiiliiyutaa was invited by King fiiu.iui=ani in connection with 

T- H E. XIL 

Q]uet«4 by Mmiherir: np. cit. p. iU^, 

3- CairJ^riHfjt Sinffitr I/infar^ vf lf\dia, p. ATi, ** 

4. John llmbAU : TAi ^fSarndk* I, p, Ji, 

SAutifF ff */ p. 54, 


1,\UUN ilAL'K«RUUNl> 
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the of Hiiftcr-fKKian to i;hR Thr A/ri^a- 

iKirrowing fnjm the old couiuieutury on 

tti!! MajjMma-iiiku^fa , relutt:? u iitory ^ which 2 Uiy 8 th&t An A] IvikA^ 
uADied HljuiJiAAisAt wa« the fAmily-iirie^ of the royal house of 
BiDdusuru, and that- JoJuuJeoia wna a uuked ascetic. We may 
infer fruni this that he was u Jiiiji btilDJigiug to the 
The rria* h&s- another feFctence to thissaiim Jiiim- 

i^uii which aavA that he wa?$ the friend and couipiellur of 
Biiidusilrii’a Queeu^ Both tLv Ihi^imtfjitapfiitadika^ and ihf« 
J^lahai‘atf*m^‘ a^kcree that BliiEhiAarEL of Brahinal)ic faith 

{ tiiat he eutertuiiied bralmmis and br^uiaD 

aneetic^ of various ordeo, and that Asoka followed hin father'll 
practice fur three yearj>r hut that in the fotirth yn-ar, after hts 
toranatioii, he i^eeame a iiuddhist. The gmiit Ijy Aaoku of 
tertaiu caves' to Ajivikas also imiicutfs that he hononriHl hu 
AJicesiual religion which he himself followetl for n Time. 

A«oka beearnv an that Is, a lay Euddhistv a few yeara 

after his coruiLatioii. But for about tw'n or thre#: Vf^arn he wa^ 
jiidiffei^nt to his new fuithr it was only after he caitEc into dose 
contact with the iSanglia^^ the Order of Biuiiihkt Monlui, that he 

1. Mookerjl E cU. p. 3. a. 5. MT- pp- 

3. fuuiiH in Htnblh4i|;hu(ffl"a I'Ali Commentary on Mr 

A MT. F- 1^. ^mp. |p, ‘2Jy^ e. Mhv. 34. 

7. Xigrud^Et aaU KhalAtIka caves on the Bturaboj Biil. 

Si. Htrii-ti ICnImt 1 {Bnihinn^ri} h^ii the phrfiiSc 

w'htcb le jzcturftlLjr inii&hiie4;f tia vliutHl tJli«i Safigha M.'^liLiliiieqi UkA 

|}li« to atenn that actually Asaka b^Kamc 1 bklkh^Q. ^Mookerji thiuJu ihtl 
itu Qlijrht iiuJJcate tlii' ipf ii> Sec Phlso &PrEiii.^i niptc 

on the phmfle {InMcrip^iJot^ a/ Ai^ka [I^ p. 334y In (acc« Ji im not hkitkhm- 
hut AAiillAii“^Itpnalent oh bhikkhuiik" |ijw 
Ccyleu «tl., p. J7a ; at^o DA. p. 717) whieh jUHXpnii]:i^ ttr Binlilhii.^4 ini 
mi-nnH ^a person living with txlul^U!* m the ftame vjtl-ftJlt” 

6Auti£d'ii «Ju3SAiiiPj^ iiihuFr hkiktAmlu MtniiihitA lU^ 

(C-dembo JWK)) p. 2JJ}. KTS. FiUi Dietbnniy nl#o haiP the 
^ih^ LUniJrr -yMtitu), ^Krulmlply m4iNlc»il by uronglv c^hlei:1 A 

lindly Written Sanhikse » ^An emi vinMfy ho morlafeen to be !p>u by ah 
hiexpcrioncMl eye. 

A«iba'e closer conHecUoa with may Iw^'^n eitfier by way 

of artfliniialjis^ wi|]i tli^Ta iriLilpmtely tir, livippg with liuTn fii ttn- 

KLFrvc vihfira for Jorne timt^ in order to get dnepef uajaght Into thr dhArtai. 
Ska. p. 7 riT^jnl? tlmt jlsuka YtT-v^ wiih ^Ujg^nK{jntl-w-TiiiiE:4a 'I'lierm at die 
t'il^TTi far MVen dayK la order To etody Tarintu of nrJiglfxn (Jf 

pMflo PJiukaJrrHK irnjan4if Aufrl rfnmwrt r-iAjJrffjffAp ma rrrada ttyufa 

wjiKi^flinra It in inlcA'Sftiiii^ to note faore ituit Luji-u^thi (Jjth 

enuturr A-C. h the tliiaeie emperor, who tried to fd^w wm hente 

(fCHemlly rPffArditl jl!<i Chiop?^ AHfibLrl^ii]Mi-}iVcil ill n viharn unEli lilliLkiillr*.. 
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became really devoted to Buddhbm. aud gave himself up to the 
exercise of piety. The Mahdvamsa^ says that Asoka iu early 
days was known as Candasoka (Asoka the Cruel) because of his 
atrocities, but that later when he became a pious man he was 
known as Dhammasoka (Asoka the Pious)." 

After witnessing that terrible destruction of human life and 
the enormous suffering involved in the Kalinga war, in the eighth 
year of his coronation^ and through the good influence of the 
Sangha, Asoka became a changed man. This was the turning 
point in his life. “ His 8acred Majesty’s observ'ance of Dharma, 
love of Dharma, and his preaching of Dharma became intense.”^ 
He sheathed his sword never to draw it again for any more 
conquests, and thence forward he concentrated on moral and 
spiritual conquest called “ Dhnrmavijaya, w^hich is considered bv 
His Sacred Majesty to be the chief conquest.”^ 

As the Bhabru Edict and the Pillar Edicts of 8arnath, Kau- 
sambi and Sanchi show, Buddhism now became the chief concern 
of Asoka. He was the first king to make Buddhism the state 
religion of India ; and Ceylon, which received Buddhism from 
Asoka, followed that tradition up to the last days of the Sinhalese 
sovereignty. In the Bhabru Edict addressed to the Sangha, 
Asoka recommends to the brethren and sisters of the Order, and 
to the lay disciples of either sex, the frequent hearing of and 
meditation upon seven selected texts of the Pali canon. The 
Pillar Edicts of Samath, KausambI and Sanchi order that any 
bhikkhu or bhikkhuni who brings about schism in the Sangha 
should be disrobed and should not be allowed to live in a 
monastery. Thus the emperor took active interest in the 
welfare of the religion, assuming its temporal leadership. 

Asoka’s new religion seems to have transformed the whole of 
his life and character. Most of the time-honoured customs and 
institutions associated with royalty were abolished as being 

1. Mhv. V. 189. 

2. Mookerji thinks that these legends were meant t« glorify the religion 
which could transmute base metal into gold {A>toku p. 5). ‘But. in fact, 
there is in Rock Edict XI11 a striking note of remorse and repentanc^ for 
his cruelties in the Kalinga war, which shows that he had l>een at that time 
a caijida " cruel ” person. Sec also Mookerji p. 16o, n. G. 

3. R.E. XIII. ^ 
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contrary to the spirit of his new faith, and others substituted. 
The change of heart wrought by his new faith impressed itself not 
only upon his personal life, but also upon his public policy and 
administration. After the Kalinga war, which w'as his last 
political adventure, he gave up war altogether. Rock Edict XIII 
says that “ even if anyone does positive harm to him, he would be 
considered worthy of forgiveness by His Sacred Majesty, so far 
as he can possibly l>e forgiven.’’ Regarding the people of lands 
adjoining his territories Asoka says in Kalinga Edict II “that 
the king desires that they 'should have no fear of me, that they 
should trust me, and receive from me happiness, not sorrow.” 
He declared in Rock E<lict IV that ” in consequence of the 
practice of morality by His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
King the sound of the war drum has become the call (not to arms 
but) to Dharma.” 

Asoka’s active interest in and deep devotion to Buddhism 
did not result in the disparagement of other religions. On the 
contrary, he honoured all religions and rendered them material 
help. 

This spirit of religious tolerance had been taught to his 
<lisciples by the Bud<lha himself. The Vpali-sutta of the 
Majjhima-nikdya records of Upali, a prominent and wealthy 
householder of Nalanda, w^ho was a lay disciple of Nigantha 
Nataputta (Jaina Mahavira), that he expressed his desire to 
become an updsaka (a lay follow^er of the Buddha). The Master 
advised him to continue the practice of attending on Niganthas 
with requisites even after becoming a Buddhist updsaka, Asoka 
was evidently deeply impressed by this example of religious 
tolerance. 

He says in Pillar Edict \\ : “ All sects are also honoured by 
me with various offerings.” And again : “ His Sacred Majesty 
desires that in all places should reside people of diverse sects.” ^ 
He was interested in the grow th of the essential teachings of all 
religious sects.' Asoka did not want the adherents of one sect to 
insult those of another. He says in Rock Edict XII that “ there 
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tihould Dot b* koDouT of one's owti iwfcli und eoudciuuAtioD of 
otkiffn'Sisetiti . ^ , On thft DtbArliJuid th# wxtaof otheTfl ^hnuLd 

hft honoured for this groimd or that:. Thu« doings one belpo opo 3 
own 4f€o^ to grow^ Hud btiiiehta the Heciia of othera too. Ooiag 
otherwise, odb harms one^B own sect nnet bjiireB the Beets of 
others. For whosoever Jioouiii^ kk own jsect nnd rondemnii 
the sects of others wholly from d«votioti to his own ^ ^ ^ ^ 
i iijtites more gravely his own peeU cm the con tniry. He nee concord 
t:^ comEiiendable in this senKo that all should and ho willing 
to listftn to the doctrines profesFed by othera/' 

Liberality t<p br^knnixuis ninl >AniinaeaH without I'iistinrtion? 
was emphni^ized in kiH ^ puhlie rhity, juFt of it 

emphnsi^ed in Fall Te^rta. 

Aji u wlbK and large^henrU'^l rnler of u vast empire consisting 
of vjirions religiotui ilehOtninat.ioDhk .A soke W'na tix i^aiius to evolve 
n av'Btem of momlity wlueh woulil H.pi.Hijil to all his anbjocta of 
various fatthsr fcSo iie mloptorl the w'ord “ Dhrintut,^" frequently 
UHod in his EiliotBr to eiubroee ob^dioiioe and iv^ipeot to patents, 
uidery aiid tenebora r ]jro|ser treatment and lilMfinility t-owarcbi 
aKTotira. br^nm^n and arnmnrtnjf, relntipaB^ frknds, ncqufdn- 
tjitieea and compnnidus. servants, dcjicndiints, the poor nnd the 
miocrabk' . abslention from slnugkter of living crentures' 
kindnessp tnitkfnlnefi^t inner and outer pimty,. gentle 
5uinr|ine!^h self-controb gratitude, firut devotion ond attaelimeiir 
to monility ; aEu,! eveu [uo^le ration in spending mid living. Thh. 
code of morality |tro[n>iii]rleii by Asoka under the word 
wa-H acceptable ix> foJlowers of divt- pm; aecUs und 
denopiiujitioua, to ninretic:^ nml lion^n-kolders^ to peoples on wide 
as weJl as within his empire, to wild tribes Jis well a-s to civilized 
naCion.<n to Tion^ltidinibri ns well as to litdiuns. Thus ,4Bokft 
nlteuipb^^l at fonuding n uiilvcTanl rvligion, ami HIb vf\i^ ptobabh 
the first hyuorii-al attempt^ 

,Vuoku adopted various nu'thmls ol promoting the moral web 
fare of bis pf^opk. According to PiMiir Edict All he cauited 
religtouB tneMngeA to be procEtiii[Liuil niid religions iiijunations to 
Lk^ laid ilowii. Hr employed DhtirmA-m'iham£tl//t.'f ami other 

1. tt \» ini«rc3itEuK tip nuto thjpt tKi;! wrini “rfi^niouio " in FaSi littraturci 
hu rvrn ih jfn-^fcter L'craaytatSon. 
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of varioaa gradftA in ortUr to ^pne*tl hi^ iDCfisage of piety 
unoDg all secta i^iid p&opit®—Bndtitotfl, A|lvikusi und 

others. This Departinent of for the moral' 

and lipiritual welfare of hi^ eubjetts woa entiielj A^ka'a own 
InnovatiDu, uudertwk piljndmaKCg ({fAama-y^rd] to give 
ad vice to hia Hiibjeirta aa well aa to Ben holy pIftcefl^ in BubatitTition 
for the old royal praotioe of huotiiig and pleasnn: cxpvditioiia. ^ 
Not only did he biniiKir go on pilgrimage, but hn also inatmoted 
hia higher othciaia to foUaw hia e^AmpI# an part of their duty,- 
III oidef to appeal to the reiigiona iuatiiict9 of the peopk und to 
Rtimnlate them Lo the virtuous Hfe, Aanka oT^rdzed;, iiiJiteaH of 
thfr military' parad^a of hm predefessiora, flhows and proetaaione 
lo which were ejcbibited imagua of goda ixi th^ir cekaEiit] c!arB, 
wJtli eJepbunte and LUuxainatmna anf| heavenly alghta'* attract¬ 
ive and faflciriating to the inasses^^ Kven the preaching of the 
Baddhitit meutioued in the BKubm Edict oeema to hava 

been aecompanied by mligious festivals^ * 

AaoWs '^Eingdom of Piety" waa not limited to human 
bfdijgtj. Eock Eillcl II ^ys that the emperor had matituted 
" medical treatment of man ami medical tfeatment of beu^st; 
medical herb:^, also, those wholesome for man and wholenomo for 
beatft. Lave been eauiied to be imported and U> be planted in all 
places where they did not eiist.'' Boek Edict I otdera that 
noia Eunglf^ living creature fthonld be iilAiighteTed and oacrifieed^'' 
The empezx^r at the same time stopped the killing of aniinala for 
the use of the royal kitchens. The protection of aninml life 
throughout the empire was proclaimed- According to Pilior 
Edict V the empoTor had prohibited the killing of certain animala, 
caatmtJon and branding of Animalfi and fiidiingf particularly on 
certain $pe[d£ed day's and Buddhist uposafAn days. He had 
ordered that even husks with livbg things therein rnuBt not be 
burned, Foreste for nothing or for violenE* (to living OTCitutesJ 
must not bfi burned. The llv^ing must not be nourished with the 

1. R.E. ¥in. 

.2, R,E. lU. 

3. It.E. IV. 

4. iSee undftr ArlyAiraniAA in Oi. J VL 
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HL^TORY fJF IN ChllYLflN 

liviiig." in. I’ilkr Edirt VII Awoba iuiy» : On tliv hi^U rimdi^ 
too biLEiyuu trets wt.'rc cuu^d to be piauted by me thuf they might 
^ive to rattk nntl merif mango gurdexi^ eoiuMril Ui btr 

pluEik'd^ und ’widb were caused to be dug by me at half-^^ rent 
}koiinen were caii&ed to bo budt, iiiuny watering ntotioniH were 
eaused to be eustabli&beil by me. here an* I there* for the c:oTnfort 
of rattle and men/' 

-b^oba won not mitktii^d with working for Lb^ welfare only of 
b'b own uubjeeti^H He extended kin nttention to lEtntin otitaifji^ 
hia em|dre — [lartktiktrly to tlichte tiiut Uy xiexl to bin 4 |i>luitiJOnHh 
Rock E^Iict il wkick containwh^it k prtilsably a. refeniiiee to 
Ceylon [leckrcH; *’ Everywhere within the domtnionfi of Hlb 
Tiered and Crtaeioii!< ^Tajej^ty the King, and Likeu^ke among the 
jCrunliigeifaueb a?i the Cbohts, hwnlVfid.nSatiyoinit.rWj K^'Toljkputraa, 
what ia (known naj Tainbupam^l,^ tbe Cn-ek King Axitiochus> 
and those kLugs. too^ who am the TkoighboiirH of that AntiuckiiH — ^ 
everywhere bnve been iiwCituted by Hk Sucreil cm* I 'IJriicioUJ* 
MftjeJdy two tindi! of medical treat me nl — iiiudical tnintluunt uf 
luun and medical treatment of beast* Me^lieal h<%TbFi nko^ thosK 
wboIcKonie for man a ml wholkimiine for benst=^ hnv^e keen caused 
10 ^w^impo^t^=Hl and to be planted in alL pbtceji where titey <ihl iiiot 
cxiHt^ Koot^ rtUo* anil fruits, hove been cauned to be irnportvrl 


1 , ^lIlicTr UP dLi't^iL'PcncT- ■p^ ivi t 4 i> Tdilpbiinainea in Allokji> 

ukhiTipdiuiA iDfAnt Ce^vliPfi iii^ & rogtSd in the vaHey uf thr^ riv^rr TiinirnpflJTii 
in the Tiimevcny Uuitricl in Ronlh Ipidm- Fhiruji haa a. dbcUAKLijn nui 
thp word Tiu^ihiipiLitlni in hit lateat work, InjKrijdivrt* «/ *t 4 irdo. Part JJ. 
ppr ^Va. Mneeut A* !^^Illlth taka* tlin 1*401! |p> muan nnt Gftyhjn^ Inii tht» 
riviir TAnirappuni ns Tmin-viilly, RAyehrtmUhnri prtdcru to take it to miHaus 
Ceylon. ^ItfEutheneJi ivrcn to Ceyliiii om Tpv|srt>tNim» (TnJssrwjwnif) whir>i 
lhj*t iIlt Idmuid won kjjonii by that liamo throtEj^hciUt Imlii^ And 
hvynnd oven barUer thim tho time of Hiinin h not d^Uiute oa xlp 

whist it mr'HitiFr Ai thi: rinl of tisr dl<uiu.-vtj 4 in hr- ftnyji s *' TJu- KndiLhbl 
uhronkclMi esf Ocyliiii, W‘r!lti:a in i^silk ftini ^inhiditK^p ^pvak rloHnltely nf b 
reUptov:! minion cKe^jmti''ht^d by *iv 4 sks* to ihi- LHlihimi nif TnTiirapfl.nii durinpt 
thi^ l^i^n of Di;r^kAni|iiya. TiivBa for the piutupfAtioJi of DLuiiiisbitti itic'iVi 
tUMi ihc tradition thereof i# cmbodiwl r-vem in 1 Pkli (.VutonEcAl work, tlit- 
1*hi 17b wah eiiinisdi^l in aIkiuL the isc^inninj^ of ihi’ Ctimtlflii 
«:rA. Ulll thJfl litemry trailiiion idtouhi not create a liiu ju favi viut tsf f Vyh m p 
when Wo att iloaJing wilh *lLwkit'rt 1 ^licl> fin iliijir uwn ‘ttrvngth But 
MufJcarjl in defiiLkin thut AhPjka'A Tatphapniil^E inoiinK Ifi.^ kbvh i 

-beiddea. the ruler of a lur^ empire csBnot hi- expected tn think of a pel tv 
iiiiiitfisy lilci/1 A fiver iti Tiniwv-cllv U* iniJu-At^^ ibe jn'npEL’rt beyond hi^ 
frentitn*. flnaUy^ CeyJcmr wkieh hk non i^avr Its mljaiiMn niiii>r nntn- 
TAlly fipr^ prominently bi* tho objwtivp of hii ‘ mornl eonqiiertsf ", hh> 
h umanstAriiia Work/'^ ttl. ] 3^ n, 


JXDiAX 


II 


uiLtl to bi‘ pLiiitt-d livery where where tJiifly rlitl twt eiitft, Du Llie 
roEclaweUsial^i \mii cuuschI u» be cluj^ anrl treci cnu^rl to l>e 
plant Ail for the eajoyitient of iimn and bejist/’ 

liut all tliiii Ireiiieudoim ami extAiiAivA work for aneial welfare 
at honii- aad ithrnaiil roulJ not j<ive full satisfattigii to tbi^ tehgioiia 
and spirituul riiiud of Asokn. All thin was tenipnmryr juateiklL 
beljp, and there wm ifcOihiuK rar-reaeliitig iii th+w lie felt 

jfliroiigly that there In w Hueli a$ tUv: gift of tUturrm " 
etayiMUfi dfinaijt d hnijiwuiUnam ). ^ 

Tharf*fore he urea Lei Jj, for tile piirpo^'^ of npreiylitig th^ dharnui^ 
a uew' department, a Hort of i^odwili mkjduiip of Dha fiwi fwilul- 
nialrm wko were noo-exs^tetit previouHlj^' (ho bhuJaprum),* 
Rock Kdict V say a that they wujt: tmpioye'i among all secta for 
t-hu c^^abhAhineiit aiid growth of dhariua and for the gotxl and 
hapjrtneSii uf those devoted to relij^ioa. They wera employed 
iiiuong thrt Vfliiaa, Kiinibojaa, Gandhis ftud the other peopleiii. 
oil ]i\A western borders. They w^r# jdat* employed aiiioiig the 
rioliliers and their ebdofs^ hrahuianiual seet* nod hon&edrolilATVf. 
tli^ deatitnte, th* infirm and ibe aged, fur the good niid t^o 
happiiie&a and the freedom from moh'^Atation of thosa w ho liad 
nppliefl theniaplvoH to ilharnui. They were ahao uiupowereci to 
take step4 agalnirt impruonmenl and for graatlng idease to those 
that liad immerous otfspring or warn averwlialniAd by misfortune 
or atHkttail wifcb iigu^ 

j:Vsoka speaks ill hi? Roek RiJJct Xlll uf ibe great nucoejis of 
Us moral uoinjuusti eal(ed whieh **m eonsMlerad 

b}' llift Sacred Majeitfcy the prmci|uil conquest, and thia boa been 
repeatedly won by HlsSacted Alajefity both h^ra (in hie dmuliiic^iu) 
and among all the frantiej- peoples/' Hia Dtiarfm-t^jay^ w'as 
siicueaiirul even in the kingdoms of Aatiorhus of ^yria, Pl^ktay 
of Egyjit, Antiganiu^ of ^lacedon, Magoa of CyreaUj Alexander of 
EpiruiJx^ and also in the kingdom? of Chola? and Fandyas as far 
as Tanirapan>i ((Ceylon)« Further ho oivya : ' Everywhere are 
people following the religiona injunction of His Saured Maj|esty« 

1+ BrE. H vL nhio f£ibTMa(ad!4Ha^ jiaia'ii ^ the giU of the 

dimming all (otburl giBe (Ubp, 21). 

r:e*v. 

a. Catia^« iHstvij/ n/ iMtdia, p, 4 j. 


I.i HISTORY m RUDDHISM IN" CKYU>N 

Kveii thi>jve irt vvh.Qm vnvovit of His Sii<jre4 ilo not go^ 

having ktarrl His Sacwd Majtsiy s pranticiv, orditiiiuccs, und 
inJuiivlioniH of lihjirroii, tL«niseiv€!« follow and will fuUow th* 
dhATTiia. The ci^nquest that is tou by LtL-* meunji everywhere p 
rhoi conqimifL ugain, everywhere h prmlncitive of a feeling of love. 
Love is won in moral eonqiif^st^/" 

The I'ftti iradiiioii of Ceylon' n:eorda that on XIoggaiiputta- 
ris&n Tlieni a infftruetioini^ Ai^nlca niaile his son Xls Linda and hin 
daughter ^^anghcimittii enter the orrler i^f the hHinglia so that the. 
emperor Til iglit hveome a mi inheritor ora kiiistuan 

of BuddbiSiinr for so far he wus onlv* a pficcfj^(if(uyrii,'af giver of 
weaitli or requisites, by which me^ins alone he had no right to 
elaim reintioiiship w'ith the BuHidhin^aHmui. .4IJtite<l bv the high 
status Hod comforts griMiUnl to the Rfloghn by the emperor, 
undesirable and corrupting elements entered the Order thereby 
disturbing ita untty and p^aee. Theie sprang tip variyus new 
aeliools which were oi>iiFrary to the accepted tlieorks nnd practicea 
of the orthodox. Atwka was. compelkd therefnre to hold at 
Fataiiputrn a which i$ gencniUy called theThirdCoiincii," 

to settle Huthoritatividy tlic Canon of the Befipturea nnd rid 
the Chqrrh of dlaiiensionsK hut concern w'iis mote for the unity 
of the iStute'estahlirihod Church thun for uny tuctiiphvyical or 
theological dMtttnea/*^ Those who wete ejected from the fold 
of the orthodox held a sepatAte council of thuir own at Niilandil 
nftar Eujagaha. Out of tUw new corrmTimity there nine 
new secta whn composed their own scripture!*.* He wita so 
concemerl for the unity ef the ^iangliB thnt he iiiHiied strict orden* 
bj wa^ of that anyone who trie^l to bring uboutarhism 

ill the iSangha shotilrj leavti the robea and .should not live in a 
ixioimstery. By the coiiseni^iiA of opinion the text of AnotaV 
ordinance coufirmn ths Authenticity of the Fali tradition ooiiceni^ 
ing the Third gr Fatalipntra ConnciL”* 

L Smp, {SIIDJ p. 20 ; Mhr. t m if. 

£. p. a:.: MIiv^t IT. 

3p iSlrJnAtYi MmJuII : TAa of dttftfAi 1, p, 

4- Ntj, pp, 7-h. 

G. Edicts offwlnyuti, Kaiuinihk ninJ Ranchi. 

1#^ Butia i ff Ajifthi U, p, A70, 
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After this Ck^micUp mider the irtKtnictiOMi of the fftr-i?ighted 
JdcggAhptittfL-^Tiitaar the Prui^ilciit i>f the Comieil, jiiisaL^iiOirles for 
tke i^atubUdbment of BufiElhiHui were i^ent out to oinn rouatrieK 
jhiDOog which Ceylon wii£ ixioludecl. ^ Aeoka '0 own itoji Mahimla 
wsHi CDtr[i 4 $teii with the tudk of cd-tabli^hiu^ Buddhidin in CeyJoa. 
The emporort perhaps^ felt that hin wort would b« moflt fruitful 
ip thw Inland^ for Devuuumpivit-Tisaa, the King of Cejdon* bad 
already expnuued hid frienddhip by seadixL|; umhudioidure ¥rith 
valuable to the Indian eiuperoTr^ Where^'^rthey went the 
Indian BuddhiaC niisAidonries were soceeaflfliL Even ifteeke like 
Yonaku DhuniiuarukkliiLa bpcuiDc Buddhbt bhihkhwd^ But 
Ce^don waa the rncu^t ffirtilo cif nil £eldM for tha BiiddhUt acdsitiei^ 
of ^laolcu. Bo fat aa Edictia nre coaoerued, Oylou. ia cpentioiied 
Ad Tauimpiir^i in Eock Edictn 11 and XIII und 13 th^ euiintry 
already inclad«<l by Aj^okit in the list of eountneft to which he 
despatched Ids or meaaepgere to prosecute bis scheme of 

/>AnrHia or Moral Conqueirt. Thus by thpi time of these 

Ediot^H (*258-257 BrC.)^ Ceylon was already a fpbere of Aitoka'g, 
miadionary uetivities whichr uecording to Rock Edict 11^ included 
welfare work and positive eociaJ service such aa measurea far the 
relief of su&cmig of beait and mun. As the date of Mahendra^s 
work Ld Ceylon waa much later (252 B.C.h a reference to it wua 
not podsibb in Asoka’s Edicts, which, however^ toil of hJA rektions 
with Ceylon tlial must buvu prapured the ground for Muheudni's 
work.^*^ 

J r tiftip. {SHU} p. 37 5 Mhv. jLii. I n. 

i. Mnn abaiEt ihls lo iLo next nhapter, 

3. ^ooknjrjl : <tp. riY. p. 30. 


CHAPTER II 


I^R^-Duddhist t ; social t:oN[^rrIO^■^ 


In t1i« thirrj cfiitury B*C, tlin ciijiitwl uf Cnylon uriw \iniroflhn- 
pi^. It wjiA ?:tn.IuJtabli»yii t377-3tl7 B.C.J who ilevi-loped the 
DTigiuttl ,Vtiiimrlh»gamA into a real migara tat city,* ami ba KHcma 
to have oi£aiu«viI it %'Ery nffiijicutly, Bcfoni Pa^dukubbiiyB 
tbfiv was iinthiiig which could jiraprly buvc Imshii rallisl u city 
lu Ocylou, AJJ ccntroA ofpopulutUiu win* calledj|Ujnu» "rilUgcs'*. 
But th«! words sumtt and nagam in the early part of the AfcrAa- 
ttiwwtr ate iHjtd iadiBcriiuiuBtely both for ■' vlllaga " and “ city ” 
or town."* Slid do not help us to decide on the sixe and extent 
of u phifn, Befurv Anuridbapurfl eajiic into promiuLooe there 


1 . 

^ two tc miiilw imitc ckjir j mMknfi lillpiffo " 

Wid „,„n, or "town'’, 

LIa ^M “if ‘’T* two ohSef min ntc» of ilajjadha, S un^a 

1? "♦ P- II P- Bat in tK. Tr* of 

Ilf llhi:, tluA ilkiiiiGtaun ^ lldt aWnt-ui, M]ii\ vii At uvji'iiijit ikp 

thrj]?” ’^ tiSThr*- “*'*1*'^^"’“''“ '-'fy or Salnlift town wm buJit 

VV^uL*- !" R^bana wan eaUed jlnbiaiinA " Onjit 

ViEln^e , i:%itn After it SiMMinr iho cHuErdhl uf ttus dvyhf iw 




oppeiiH* 
e^ttizn kiiiitv 
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PRE-BUDDHIST CEYLOX I: SOCIAL CONDITIONS 15 

were other places like Tambapanni, Vijitapura, aiul Upatissagama 
which served as the seats of government for short periods. But 
from the time Anuradhapura was raised by Pandukabhaya to the 
eminence of a city in the latter part of the fourth century B.C., 
it remained as the capital of Lanka for about twelve centuries. 

By the end of the third century B.C. the architectural develop¬ 
ment of Anuradhapura seems to have reached a fairly high stage. 
Pandukabhaya's grand-uncle, Anuradha, who originally estab¬ 
lished the village of Anuradhagama calling it after his own name, 
built for himself a house which was called Rajageha.^ When 
Pandukabhaya entered Anuradhapura, after the destruction of 
his enemies, the old chief offered his house to his victorious 
^raiul-nephew. and went to live in another house." Pandu¬ 
kabhaya is not reported to have built a palace for his residence. 
But there is mention made of various buildings erected by 
Pandukabhaya in Anuradhapura and its suburbs.^ We are told 
also of a particular building called Ekathunika in Upatissagama, 
the seat of government before Anuradhapura. This house, which, 
as its name implies, stood on one pillar, was constructed by 
Pandukiibhaya’s uncles for the specific purpose of imprisoning 
their sister Citta, in a futile attempt to prevent her from begetting 
a son. It was ventilated with windows {gavakkha).* 

All the same, there seems to have been a few buildings in 
Anuradhapura even in the time of Devanampiya-Tissa (247-207 
B.C.). Perhaps building materials and experienced architects 
were lacking. Devanampiya-Tissa could not, for instance, find 
a suitable house as residence for Mahinda. He hurriedly builds 
a house of mud and dries it with torch-fire-’. On account of the 
method adopted for drying it the walls became dark, and the 

1. Mhv. ix ll. This is particuUirly mentioned because this hoi^ 
might, perhaps, have been built accortling to a plan that Anuradha copied 
from North India. 

2. Ibid. X 73. 74. 

•3. Ibid. X 95-102. 

4. Ibid, ix 15. 
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htnuae s-us called KalrtpasaUa-parivejja. “Dark Residence."'- 
How tbe liodM was built ia not quite clear. But it » evidcal 
that there wenj do burnt bricks available for the purpuee, at least 
locally or nitbls easy' reach. 

DcTAnaiupiya-Tiaaa would never have ofFered soch a nrtudence 
*s this to the great royal missionary, son of Emperor Asoka and 
a visitor from India, if he had been Id a position to parotide mure 
Suitable avTommedation. 

It may be argued that Devunamplya-Tuuia, cut uf great 
respect, did not wisli to offer the holy oiaa a house which had 
b»a ocfiupiijd by others. Bui this does not seem likely, because 
Devanampiyu-TiBaa invited Mahiuda, on the second day of his 
arrival, to spend the night in a house in Mahameghavana and the 
latter coosented.* The honsB had undoubtedly been used by 
other pcople^at least by the king and his queens and other 
mainberB of th« royal fanqiLy, 

It would seem that there was ao large hall in the city for a 
public gathering. WTieu the townspeople desired to see and bear 
Uahinda, the king, snebg that there was no room within the 
preniiaes of the palace, urdnicd the hall of the State Elephant to 
l» uleansftd and arranged for the purpose.® It was here that the 
citi^us sasembifid to liaten to the toyal visitor. Aa Mahinda’s 
audience grew bigger and bigger, tbe venue h(kl to be shifted from 
the Elephant Hall to the " pleasant" Kandana Garden outside 


1. iUiT* IT aalp 

*■ ,’*? .,JiA5p£lrflaa uuttfite „ 

he bad tli« hnobu of day dried apeerlily with Bn ". iMb v. tr sv 
But d«s nut mea., “ brisG^; it m«„, “««!» oV'^wV if 

WDtft mmtil tbi3 WMil viicb ii thu onmivL QM ficuLt hiTu 

W-tt iHBd wJtbout ftuy aifBiiolij. Eilap 5 «ada.piriT«U ™ 

*jt* liT^ Ktortihw !J| for the »^ork LiuJ ti> bo flnhiitti in a 
wen? dried aitifu^ly after cenitrurtlon. 

IS ^port^ to iLnra rmplt^ed ueii to make britkji for ThOpirai^rVliTm. 

(Mhv. s*ii ^), be hnelt-itiahinB was kndwa wt the time.. ^ 

I t may tin be that the Hhv. eonWits only a a)ini>ctanl eiDlanntioB 
for the aa4uD lbUpasl^.|irkrivi-tvik Such imOKiDBry extllBnsliocw of Wowr 
mun« in quite popoW. CT. o.plan.ti«a S U WiSniki^Th v, W ■ 
Uacbuuiya Bad b lUamininBla, BsT, II m. M. 71 *4 - t tT^- _r J 

VwftiL EuA pp. 202 - 303 . ™ VnHi mud 

1 XT 12. 13. 

3. SbiiL BIT Bl: Bmp. tBBB) p. 41. 
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THlii DALADA-MALIGAVA —(^Palace of the Tooth Relic )—at Kandy 
Where a Tooth of the Buddha, t/rougfU to Ceylon in the 4th Century A»C,, is ‘preserved 
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the southern gate of the city, where open-air meetings were held 
“in the royal park, thickly shaded, cool and covered with 
verdure.” ^ 

These instances would show that there was a general lack of 
buildings in Anuradhapura at the time. It was only after the 
introduction of Buddhism that massive buildings like the Loha- 
pasada began to rise in Ceylon. Although various religious 
buildings are said to have been built by Pa^dukabhaya,® there is 
no evidence of the existence of a single building spacious enough 
to accommodate large assemblies. This further indicates that 
either no public meetings were held, or if at aU, they were held in 
the open air. Perhaps it may be that it was only after the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism that the people of Ceylon began to hold 
organized public gatherings for specific purposes such as listening 
to a religious discourse. 

Samtary conditions in Anuradhapura seem to have been of a 
high order. During Pa^j^ukabhaya’s time there were scavengers 
of the Can^ caste. 500 in number, for cleaning the city ; 200 
for cleaning the sewers ; 150 for taking dead bodies away to the 
cemeteries ; and 150 as watchers.® 

Pa^^ukabhaya is reported to have created a new post called 
Nagara-guttika (Guardian of the City) for his uncle Abhaya, his 
predecessor, who was helpful both to Pa^dukabhaya and his 
mother. The duty of this officer was the administration of the 
government for the night-time (raUi-rajjam). From that time 
onward there were Nagara-gtUiikas in the capital.* This perhaps 
was the prototype of mayor in later times. 

There were two parks near the capital. The Nandanavana 
(or Jotivana as it was caUed later) almost adjoined the city, just 
outside the southern gate. It was here that Mahinda delivered 
most of his sermons immediately after his arrival.® The Maha- 
meghavana, which was laid out by Panijukabhaya’s son, Mutaaiva, 

1. Mhv. XV 1-2. 

2. Ibid, X 90-102. 

3. Ibid. X 91-92. 

*4. Ibid. X 80-81. 

5. Ibid. XV 1 flf. 
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1.^ 

provided ydth fruit trviJ55 and fluwer treea,”^ Tbiw was 
nnitlier too near not too lar firoiii tht city% unii wna ifitiiiiterl 
outside the of the Thun* wuh in tlib paTk n 

luivilion " iCoyiiif Jioinn- "} built for lln* mne oftbR king- 

It WAS in thiit house or pAviliori tliut Miililnda Mpf!nt Hevfinil days 
siKin after hi^ arrivnL^ Within thv park wure hiwuitifijl tjinfcs 
and ponfis. MeoHoii is jiLUcle of a little tank vullrfl Kakiicihuvilpi 
within the pudaMinv’* and a!eu a hiNiutiful (Hiinl Thfjinilta tii 
the north of the royal pa^dlion,^ 

Pa^rlukabhavA hnilt * Tank to supply water to the city/ 
although thnrei was Already a tnnk built by Auutadha, hia grand¬ 
uncle/ Diitside the city there was a sencral eeiuetvry uallcd 
MnhiisiiKAnii laiil otit by Papdokabhaya, and tbvrv vfWA also a 
jilflce of nsTecntion/ 

The Caod^htH, wlin a'erf* employed id the city^ had their viijagi* 
known ns CaadnbigAnui to the iiikrih-west of the general i^enieteiy / 
Thb village MeiiiH to have had a ja^puktion at least of about 
penpk during Pai>dnkabhayaV tlme^ judging from the nuinbers 
gis'eii in the JH^ihacumm}^ Tn the north-east of thut villagfethere 
Was a eeiuotery eicclmov^dy for ea^jAlua known aa Nicnauimnu 
^I^wcr cemetery). Mention h mode of n stable for horses 
near the nlty ilnring the time of Devanampiya- 
TisAR,^ 'fhflTe were ahio four ^uburh», laid out by 

Parid uknbhiiyii/^ 

1. MJiT.jii a, 

± IW- xs St U- 
3^ Uid. XT 12. 3D. 

4 , Ibid. FT O-H 

.1. svSOt MT|.u31l 
0= Ibid. X SS- 
4 . Ibid. ’ix lU 
A. IhU. y t >1Bv. ]i. 81. 
tt. iAtJ. X 133 ; MBv, p. ^ 

10. ibid- X 01-02. 

11. Ihid, % 

12. ^IBv. p,Ki. 

13. Mhw X U. 
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JiV th<^ third ci^iituiy BpC- prjititiEraliy the uf LVylop^ 

wUb llit except!of tliy LUJy eeiuitiy ^iad The riwtem 
ieems to hav*& been popiilfltfld, tlioii^L wry thietly pcrhiip«<- 
Ainiubt liil thu hubitttble epDt?^ were rtecii|ii€d. Heikry Purker 
in fftveiiT of MnliLLj^iTniiH uud jmmiLndiinjg \4Ihigej^ 

Quit eettlamenlii yf the ejvrty Aryfliin wha Juiided here, Kirinda in 
the iwutb recording to him, lieiiii; the Actiisil lAiidiiig iibr#. He 
j5av« that 1*11 th* fftrly Kcttlemeiitn uf the luiidhij^ ehiefe wers 
termed giima "" vlUuge "% niid t\v- eapitnl hecjune Miihtl^mna ’ the 
great vUiltgift of the eoiiDtry,” 

Whether wv agree with this suggefition or net there ht no doubt 
that tho oreor W'fttered hy tha rieerH VnluvegungUf Kiriildi’Oya. 
3danik-gAtiga sind Kiiibbiikkaji-uya in the south one of the 
earli^^ kteillultteut^ ill thb I^luuik lii thfl thirtl eMitnry H.G, 
there woa a K«afiiya ebn At KiljAmgilma |DiDderji Katanigftinrt). 
The representntivefl of these Khh trivet were nuiong the di^diti' 
guiehed perHooRgea who iitteliiied the cetehruTioofi htld in hononr 
of the Bodhi-braneli brought from India hy t^inghainitta,® One 
of the Bo-^pliugi5 war pLinteHf at Kujanigilniu-''' Bevanadi- 
piya-Tif^iAV hrnther, the viee-regi.'nt Hu bong in order to 

thv* ilangeroiiM t'OiUifiiiueQnea of the tineen'ft treftohervj tied with 
hiH fuinliy from Aminldhapura to Euha^a, and mhd in 
Mahaganin-^ The fact that HahunugUp when bo wins in riaiiger, 
went i*t once to Mahagulul* that the K^tiHyjiii thisre 

wftre conne.oled with the royal faniily at AiuitSilhnpnra. Tbroagh- 
out the hbtory of Ceylon we ttnd Koloina the host refugJL' uad 
aanctUAry of freedom. Whepiftvf.r there was danger at -inti- 
rrnlluipiim. either from fcireign invusiou or frota internal conflict?., 
king*, minhitersp niouks and others wbo deaiwd freedom and 
protection took s^bvlter in the south- 

i- lu tJitt b^itnniptiK^i TSiiLlihioiiSMSM and Piechima' 

fOBSA are reCemd to. But PA.«Iiia|bi.™ \m not meutttTOd._ 'Jliit* 
ihtvi ni'iyn Cl*! late naeaHy Chlitfliaa centuric« ilie S^-itern Pruvin« of CeyJoQ 
VAH not weH p^uiulftted. 

Pkrl|i7 ; Cr^ioMj pp. -44]l-^'J4U 

3. 3]hv. %i%. r^. 
if . im. Six ^ 

S. 
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HISjTURV iW BlIDDHLSM CEYLON 

There wa#i anotker .wttlviueiil culied Cifeiulftnagimat kitkertu 
tiTiiileDtld^iL where t4^o thei^ iir#re EC^tTiyuM, The repnswtita- 
tivea rtf tkejw ahca were uuirttk^ tkcHie pnfcB^irtt at tk# ceieEiniUtinu 
of iLe ilnliLlbodhi At .4iiiiN.Hkjipuri during Dvvauampiyd-Tiiiiia^^f 
reigis.* One of the (Lrst Bo'^pliog^ w^ls pbuited kere.^ 

HuhiiuiLgii'a jrturuey to MdkHg^mA foriyiftit? akow» thut there 
wAis rtrtmrtiuiiJwitioii iMJiwevji AiiunkUu^|>iira and MahagnliiiA. 
The rciq*d heiw^een thei5e twrt pljLce^ run ikruugh Cotiyagiri tiiow 
MihlnUitih Kaeehuluilitthii (Magantota) or VaddhanikkiiukuLittlm 
(kngwiL aim hy tkft nanmn {DahMWta] wd A34 «l- 

oia^dubtlitithnh lUkiyaiigana (mcKldrn Alntnuvjtnijp Dlghuvapi 
ami OiittahAlaka (Buttula). Tlik tond aim Bended alwajTi a* a 
uiiJit&ry route. ^ There w no doubt tkat tkisre were uu this rood 
manv pbit^ of bubitution thgugk fniich rtf th^ foad lay acrosa 
de^gJate jiLugl^ (nn^aronia^ a^TFiolxiruAiV}/ 

AuutiidhttpUTa and tb^ aiuTonnding dlatrlctUp witbiii a radium 

about 60 or TO miles, seem eg have b^n wetl populated. 
Pupdakabbaya. in kiu imLitur>' i^ampuigu ngutnst hJit unoVe^^ in 
order to subjugate the border diatrinta (;jr/{^jn^ri^ina]p is repgrted 
to have withdrawn as far South as Dolapabbata (iuppoised to \h) 
the uigderii Dolagalavela) in tht^ Bbtanim dialriet.* Thu^t at 
least tilt di^^t^ict^ between .4rturadbapiira and Dolapabbata w*^r^' 
well populated.^ 

The dhitrietA to the west and north-west gf Anarildkapurap ike 
area wbeite some gf the eATbe^i ^llagea were established, were abg 
well popukt^id. There wens four roads egunertting the rt^ip^tal 
with four fklugud &ca pgrts situated along the coa^tt betH'een north 
atxd west — oamely, BfTahatIttha (Mutota orMantaL uear Maiiuur), 
ufanibukokpat^cLa In the north,' (jrgijiaganiapaUdika joii the 

I. Mhv. £tx 54. i. ibid^ fix 64. 

3. K#r. IL pp. 4^1-IW : 40-51 j 6i €3 { ; lU ; Mhw ulv 6-7 tToiper 

jUlit. If- p. 31. 3. 

4. Bar. II p. 173- 

5. t Mkv, tjr. p. 

n. Mhr- X £7 F. 

7i MmhiiiiU rdsles te IhcvirLBmpiya-TifiM tii« ntniy of thf; liuliduiikg 
oC th.^ Xogiyf by thr Bwldhn nl thi? pbice. (Mhr. xix 36)- ^'hia ill5Wa 
Ltuii JuiihukoliLpa^|aii& waa m XiwAilipa.. Morv refcrmi to u 'th>' 

Budiihs'B iwcuiid TiMt to NBgB4EpiL i^unn in th« 3ihr. L 44-70. 
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eastern coast i), and the sea port at the mouth of the Maha 
kandara river (probably in the north). The last three have not 
yet been definitely identified. The localities round these sea 
ports were without doubt inhabited and the four roads ran 
through many villages, great and small. It is said that when the 
Bodhi-branch was taken from Jambukolapattona to Anuradha- 
pura the procession halted at several places, particular mention 
being made of the village of a brahmana named Tivakka.^ 

There was another settlement in KalyanI (modem Kalamya). 
About a century after Devanampiya-Tissa, i.e. in the second 
century B.C., we know definitely that there was a kingdom at 
Kalaniya. Duttha-Gamam’s mother, the daughter of Eling Tissa 
of KalyanI, the famous Vihara-Mahadevi, came from this princi¬ 
pality.“ The Rajavaliya^ says that Yatala-Tissa, the son of 
Mahanaga, Devanampiya-Tissa’s brother who fled from Anu- 
radhapura, ruled in Kalaniya and built the cetiya there. It is 
quite reasonable to assume that this principality was among the 
earliest settlements in Ceylon. 

The Mahdvaima-Tlkd says that the early Aryans who came 
to this Island opened up new settlements in areas where water 
was easily available.^ These were mainly along the principal 
rivers of Ceylon. Anuradhagama and other early gdmas (villages) 
such as Upatissa, Ujjeni, Uruvela and Vijita were on the rivers 
KadambanadI (Malvatu-oya), Gambhira-nadi and Kala-oya.^ 
Then there were settlements along the Mahavali-ganga and the 
Amban-gaiiga, particularly round about Kacchakatittha (Magan- 
tota). In the south settlements were distributed among the four 
rivers Kumbukkan-oya, >Ia^-gauga (Kappakandara), Kirindi 
oya and Valave-ganga. Another settlement was along the valley 
of the Kalam-gaiiga. Where there was no river water easily 


1. Mfiv'. xix 37. 

2. Ibid, xxii 12 ff. 

3. Rjv. p. 17. 

4. MT p. 261, tasmim tasmim sampanna-salUd^aye hhumippadest game 
nivtBayum. 

5. Mhv. rii 43 fF. 
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available, large reser\’oir8 were built iu order to make the settle¬ 
ment habitable. Thus there is reference quite early in historj' to 
tanks built by Anuradha and Pandukabhaya.^ 

This great concern for an abundance of water in reserve proves 
the fact that the early settlers (as well as the later Sinhalese) 
depended on agriculture as their main source of livelihood. The 
Mnhdvamsa^ reports that Pa^idukabhaya’s uncle Girikanda-Siva 
cultivated an area of 100 karJsais^ (about 800 acres). Harvesting 
was reckoned a great festival in which everyone took part, high 
and low abke. Pall (later known as Suvai^Qa^Pall) the beautiful 
young daughter of Girikanda-Siva, went herself to the field in a 
waggon or palanquin (ydna) with her retinue, carrjdng food for 
her father and the reapers.^ 

As usual with agricultural races, the early settlers supple¬ 
mented agriculture with cattle-breeding. Particular mention is 
made of herdsmen (gopCdakd) living in a village named Dvara- 
mandala. This village which was near Mihintale'* seems to have 
been composed mainly of herdsmen.^ One of the most trusted 
servants in the house of Dighagamam and (Ummada-) Citta was 
a herdsman named Citta (gopdlakam There is no doubt 

that cattle-breeding was one of the most popular occupations in 
the ^dllages in the early days, as it is even to<lay. 

Hunting seems to have been as important as agriculture or 
cattle-breeding. It was natural that living in villages scattered 
in the jungle the inhabitants found in hunting a means of liveli¬ 
hood. It was so important that Pandukabhaya is reported to 
have built a line of huts for huntsmen between the Nicasusana 

• 1. Mhv.ix 11 ; x85, 88. 

2. Ibid. X 29-31. 

3. It is interesting in this connection to recall 8uddhodana*8 vappa- 
mahgala “ sowing festival ” which was held as a great event. Even the 
little Pnnee Siddhartha was taken to the field for the occasion. Perhaps 
the events connected with agriculture were held as festivals by Sakyas as 
by the Greeks and the Romans ; Girikanda-Siva, too, was a Sakya, having 
family connections with Suddhodana (Mhv. viii 18 flf). 

4. Mhv. xxiii 23. 

5. Ibid, X 13. 

6. Ibid, ix 22. 
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rRK Hl'DDHI.ST C£YLO.\ 3 : S^OCFAL CO^CDITIO^JS "2^ 

(LijwtT tnnnwti^Ty) uiul TuoimUiEi.' PvrJu*]^ th^s^ \ir^nU- 

men ii,iipf>lii+rl juutit tn tbu city vf Ammi^lfanpiirii* ^ 

deity calletl (frcni uf Huilt^^iii^'li) piresid<?d over tlae 

p^:ri|nq<i flolisdtiea of tlio hiiiit#rH." 

Parker* oliMrVL^ tbut even UM.iny ^"auIuyll^^, before tiicy aet 
MUt oo a ImntiiijiE tripn purify themMlvfla on tlie lirectHlliiK day by 
b£itfiiiig ill theii- ^iilage tiink, and then jierfiirniiiig u ceix-moiij tu 
enifiire ,'^ucevs& in their ex|>editmii. Thin iubv l#e a eoutiiniijaition 
id the old V^Vfh/idt^m «iilt of PaoduhrLbltuyu'e day. 

Roa^t iiieur ascuiH to have been a sp^eiril dttiieaey. Often the 
uiejit i¥aa rn«,HteJ over embers ™ the apot after t he chftie. 

Sueh u pre|Hinitioii waa eaSled 

ILuntiu^ u'ftji not only an ocBupution Tor the poor* but k h-uh 
a papular paatimfl for the rk-lii Thns. Uniirilda-fl^ttij'» 
litorheti^. Pa^diikJlhhaya^a unrIeM nee reported t* liuv'e gone 
n-huutiiig in thfi Tiinibara foreet.* By the t\nkff. of DevAjiampiyu* 
Tiiwji himtiiig tuiil buGOme a j|$reut royal iport* DevimiJiij^yu- 
TLiA 4 i'j< famous hunting expeiiitions to AriftAKka-Pabbata tiater 
MihintAlej were noTuluetecI great piotiiiefl.^ Tbe king owd to 
run the dUteuee from the eity to tbs mountain with Ms nieii+' 
Fowl wikH taken along with the purty, uud the Ldiig wu^ served 
with food in the evening ftu the niouniain.^ Hnnting w«s not 
engaged in for nieJtv kUlillg or food, hut for ^port 

JTeuee T?4'!Viinainpiya-Tbi5Mi thought it waa 

yih^'t I teV--fa«f^ 

3. PuzLi'r I diKiV^J Cir^n, p- 1^^ 

4- Mhv, S 14-1 iir Cf. BUmmiJti rdjiipi 
^nii/i f^ejUiT^rj (Vbb.^i p. J(A3li- Abu a Imnlft of 

Rolini^a [AA^ p. 21). 

ri. >!Jl V. S 2. 

tl. Tt hitc-r^-^Un^ ai>te heria tbftt Krjie AJoToka tuml Uk buntiikp? 
<Hk« a w«k {€BhA. p. 2X11 B.H VECI l^hahb&XfZAThij MyJl that 

till' Lin|^ m India heJoEo hi In iLimi lo heui for miciyTneiit- M hv* v E^ 
JAya Anoka'K brullkiir llfAo. iuUulged m thi.- N|}orl. 

Alh v. Kiv 2. 
a. s-iv 24. 

U. ifriif. \ -i 
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qnjswmljr to Idli uii iinlieeding {pamalUi^ tarn mi 

vijjhilum] that wiae bjvwain^ in tlie thicket. He, t Wfore^ gavV 
the deer a Rporting ohAiaee to eiivupe by twangitag hia bowatrtngJ 

Ast^ and oraft!! ■w^n' prob^hbly ttui mucih developed becauae 
the ewly settleiv were engEiged mainly ia ’n-orkiiig tb* land and 
opening new settlciaeiitaj in viltIoua i^it$ of the country. It ib^ 
howeverj aaid that the kiiig of Madhuri sent *' a tboiiidaiid fuiuilieii 
of the eighteen guilds "" dumg the time of VijayB.^ j^apy other 
fftmiliea that eame from Mftdhora^ helped to improve the country 
and to iiLcreJiAe the pupulation-^ 

There was a famous pbee iiidJnd "potter's 

pit ** during the time of Deviuauipiya-'nRfla. Perhaps this was u 
pit from w^idch potters obtained elay fur their Influstir^ 

Mention U ea^ually made of a deity called EammuTa^evti^ At 
tbii time of Be v an a m piya-^^l^Ma. ItammarGdcva inny mean 
” i^od of SinitliB and the aenac can be extended to mean Clod 
of Tuduatrieu ” in geuerab The iuatit ulion of XammlLTAdeva 
ahoa'A that the iaduatry of the amith was of great importunue at 
the time. This was so because weapons for honting and also for 
self protectioa ware indispensable to the vilUgere whti lived near 
jiinglfts. 

The states that in the tenth year after his coro¬ 

nation, Pao^nk^bhaya established village boundaries in the whole 
of Ceylon.* Mo^ of thess vi llageii, as far as the Chronicles reveal, 
were called After the naiiies of their chiefs, e.g.^ UpatissAj Uruvela, 
R^a, Vijita, Hohnoa; Pa^^uIbp and ao on. 

There are refamnees also to distnota or Janapadajt that werv 
c«tab|Lfihed as early as the time of Vijaya-r Among the eiistmts 
referred to in the time of Paodiikabhaya was one colled Girihanija^ 

1. MtiY.XlT ^. 

Thfl bDunihuy of the pai$s«l idoiJg this pat. 

The ihiisA of KumnSradevi vm 4^^tutNl to ths ri^ht 


ihd- Tii JR. 

3. /Mid. rii Cd. 

4. MBr. p. M. 

5. IhU. {I. 04. 

0. MbT. X 103. 
1. nU. vii 14L 
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XJii$ wo^ given hy P«^^uva^rle\^ to bis son Oirik^irj<;^- 
Kiva/ wkE> drew bi^ ruventicy thi:^:elron^~ Fj^diLkabbuyUr wkun 
be beeaine th« king, approved thia earlier grant and allowed 
Girlku^d<^-Siva, who was his maternal nude and fntkcr-ui-bWj 
to enjny it iLndkttLrUid^^ 

111 pre-Bnddhiit Cejdori there do not ^tn to have been idnga 
b the proper aeiise of the woitl, and m centrul govt.^ruuieiit wlueU 
Cfwvrdinnteii the illOurent local or provln-cinl governmentH. It 
was, not poiwlhle to ttiaintain conetnbt and refuJat edotact between 
AuuriifLkaptim mid MahugUrUiti or Xidyup, the nieann of 
cDinniuniunllcm Wt^rti very Limited. Thf^refore the ahiefe of the 
dilfprent locaJitieJ^ became nntiiiDiatically the rulers of tkwc? 
ptdvLnc^^r Little or no inrunuation la found about the details 
of tlm local govemmeot- But it is quit* justifittble to 5*y that 
there n nytetem. of Vilhjige Coniiuiltci^!* IakhI Bodioi wbbh 
inuouged the nffaira of villagpa satUfaetoKly. 

Pai^ navi tan jk aays thnt numeroiis cftve iuaeriptidiis of tb*^ 
prc-Clirtstiaii eeutmica eoutaiu ika iiamea nf private donora to 
w hich iLe title panunnht prefixe^l. The Sati-Khnt 
(Pi^li i>f which ptinuiKt^-ti i$ a eorruptidu, wsa the 

de^4rmitiuii by which the head of a guild or uorporatioa wna knowii 
in ancient timea. Another of the i^ommune^t royal titlea of early 
Sinhalese kingt^^ ig the wue as the Vcdie ^rdTnoi^L ^ke 

keuiimau of a village uurpun&tiocu On th^ anaingy o£ theae, ke 
conjeetiirea that J^ta oeentriiig in iuscriptidniH woe aiiw 

of similar origin, and meant the head of a corporation or aldennan- 
On thia point Pamnavitana ob^erve^i ~ These names are aIho of 
intere^^t in gi^'ing us an idea uf the notiomi of kiiigidilp pruvaUiug 
in tkdi^e early days. If thfr ntymdbgy of these words tflll ns 
art^i:;hiiigi the early kiiige of Ceylon seem to have been the leaders, 
though herwlitary, of popular as^^mblies; and w'hent latfrTtthey 
a:?^nuied the role nf absolute inonarrhH, the old nameSf now 
meaiiingle$^, conLinued to be us*dd personal names- It is also 
(Nj::^:!iible that the kings of Ceylon were not of K^triya hut Vaiiyn 

I- Fcrh^kis S^v;i W{ta Uh tytme* Oirkkart^* vrm pre-fivrtl beeaiu# he w*J 
t hr temj i\f ike 

± Mhv. 123. 
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origin, though they professed to belong to the Ksatriya caste. 
Some of the most famous among the royal families of India during 
historic times were of Yaiy^ origin.”^ 

In pre-Buddhist Ceylon before Devanampiya Tissa there w’as 
no proper coronation of kings. Perhaps the early kings who were 
more or less provincial chiefs or gdmants had no idea of a complete 
royal coronation. But they had a simple ceremony which served 
as a consecration when they assumed authority as rulers. We 
have a glimpse of this ceremony in the short account of Pandu- 
kabhaya’s accession to the throne as given in the Mahdvamsar 

Pandukabhaya ordered the chatta or the State Umbrella of 
his uncles to be brought, and had it purified by washing it in a 
natural lake (jatassare) in Anuradhapura. Then he had it placed 
over him and solenmized his own coronation with the w ater of 
the same lake, while he himself consecrated Suvanna-Pali, his 
spouse, as queen. This passage indicates that the same State 
Umbrella had been used earlier by his uncles in connection with 
their coronation too. 

One of the most important elements of the consecration was 
that the king should have a maiden of the Ksatriya caste as his 
queen at the time of the ceremony. After the ministers of Vijaya 
had established various settlements, they expressed their desire 
to consecrate him their king, but the prince refuseil to do so, 
unless and until a maiden of the Ksatriya caste was consecrated 
queen at the same time. His ministers had to send ambassadors 
to Madhura in South India to secure a royal maiden for the 
purpose.^ His successor Panduvasudeva, too, did not wish to be 
consecrated till he obtained a Ksatriya maiden as queen."* These 
incidents show that a royal maiden w’as a sine qua non for a 
King’s coronation. 

The Mahdvamsa-Tlkd:* definitely states that it was Asoka 
who introduced the proper form of coronation into Ceylon. Soon 
after his succession Devanampiya-Tissa sent various valuable 

J. E.Z. 111 p. 123. 

2. Mhv. X 77-78. 

3. Ibid, vii 46-50. 

4. Ibid, viii 17. 

5. MT. p. 306. 
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to Asuka at rRt^liputni. Aftcika in tnni wua in 
in cLLiM>5iiig u littiu)’ n^h fur liJfi royal in U^ylou. On 

inquiry ttom L^intuileH; uiiibustiaduF&,i ka jmtbenMl that in 
Ceylon tbnre no cotvmitjon curvtuonV !IV( bUch, exc«|it thut 
the kio^ itildod authority with a ttew M^kA thereforu 

decided to flend his friend nil the requisites for the complete 
comiiAtion. So he eeiit Ji a dmdem. a swonJ, i\ paroHaL 
Eihoe^r u t urban r oar omaiueiiUT uhaiiiB. a piU'her, y id low fiuudal 

wuodi a of gnrnieirt-!^ that had uO tiecd of eL-iLnj 9 Lii|;r, a o^stiy 
UJipkiti. unguent hmiight hy the wl^cotoured eatthr water 

froEii tlio luku Auututtii, and al$o water from the Gangfbf^a spiral 
ahell wliidiiig in aii^pjoiou^ wiiiu, u niaideEi in the Gwwtrr of her 
yontlu uten^ile as golden platWi^. a Costly Utter> yeltow and 
end Flic myrnlmlanis 41 lid prerioii-i ambrosia] healing herba^ sixty 
tim^noiie h undred waggou londH -of mE^untoi ri-nee brought thither 
hy parrot^;, sifijv all I hat was needful for cuoyecnitiug u kiug.^^ 
On their return t ho ^iuh»lesi:r riUuisters consecrated Uevanaoi’ 
piyu-Tissa for the Ewcond time with fnll ceremony according ro 
tJie inintruLtiDUb givi^n iiy Aj<E>ka.^ 

Iiv thin ooniiecriou it seems tva^iiahle to believe -though 
nothing to that elfent is rcc-ordod in the chtoiiieles or eisewhere— 
thut the hnuoriBc term ''DetvIn/sKjpFy^j wok sIho E^nnfeireri by 
Xsoka m un iuiiKiriai iiojiunr u|hiii the king of CCyloup who^u 
nil me wna ouJy Tissa^ Xo king in Cuyiuii be fore DevuimiD|nyu- 
Tissrt to hwve used this pteliX-. 

Dmlnampiiffi '' the belnvAd of the tTorls " was a title used by 
klug^ in Inrliu even before Aju>kji, and CJ>n be rendered freely 
into uicNlcm English m» Bj» Mujedly Avoka a Rock Edict 
\'Ifl sityti : AUkraUtti^ uturum licvammpnt/n L^iAtirn t^ntru itaniu 
ni/.vn^aiVn. Rarua renders this into Ertgli^h : “ In the ages gone 
by- /Ac kht{^si^ went forth on pleji«ure-tri|ifl thus talcing the 


L rjAi^nin? ffhht^inj^Hrihi'I/stin dflMJl fllltli rrtt 

fri'ni *0 rtrjyinFji {iH- P' 

-* t^iger'a tr- oi tV^ra fiilli>r ww >LT+ pr ^04. 

i .SJlii-. li 41 For riirth^'r detaiU hee Mf. pp. 3(LV-4 j. 

4. The are uiinn. 
a. II p. 
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woTci " * lu menu ^dmply king;ft\ ilookeJji 

pr«fer^ Ernudbite tli& ^^}T<\ ^ * Tli«i Mujc^tie^ 

Tliiw ^Low! 3 rJenrly ihut the title * Dpi-anampiifa^ wiia nl»fl tifl^d 
hy Aeoka'^ preiiece^i^ns. The UiUige rteemH t« hnve bfcu coiiti- 
miL-iL fur AsobL'a ^nndrtcm Daminithi* hiiiinelf lusti* Lhp title ml hr 
Nagiirjuni Jlill t.!n%'v likBvriptiDii.^ 

The a^umptiou uppear^ juHtLtiubh that, when Devniifttii- 
priyadiittii (Asnka) sent hw gift&alon>{ with his spiritud lui^^ge 
Uf Tjs>a i)f OeylftO. he ahki eunXeiruil ujmn his riieml thr title of 
Ih^r&mmprii^ us a mark of imperiul recogLiitioii+ 

Aft’tr Devauampiyu-TisEo, lAuiiy kings of Ceylon such b.h 

datidhi-Tisaia [77-o9 LajjUTisuia IhCO. MuhGcalika 

Mahi Thij^u (n-3 B.C-h XuiakaijnnTmft A.C.) anil 

Muliiliiag>i AkC+J used the title D^un^mpi^ ojfi an 

hoiiorific.^ 

Ill thu king'a court were miiiistcTa, uinotig whom the pufvhiUi 
(royal chapkin) wm chief, Vijaya’s purokitu was Upatissu 
[Upnthf<^ p^rvfiito) who is rejiorfeftd to havft built UpatiftAa-g:liiiaA 
Tfn: fuel that jkftor Vijayo^ft death the seat of goverJinaeiil was 
rihifted from Taiubufia^^i lo Tjpatisiui-gamaf an^l that the govern¬ 
ment was atJiniiiisLeFed from thi\n till the urrivaJ of 
Fanduvaaodeva '' showed that the purohiiff the tnw^t iuiportoiit 
luiiL inttui'utiat of all miiiisiteni, Thr- was usually a 

hruhnia^is. Punduknhha^^a appointed aa his purohita Canda^ 

I. J4rjl-Ei^ p. liso. 

Jlch>k£Tji 1 tirp. eil. p|k icu □- 4- 

Au wecit on. Ihe tilie HemAlri hAvc Imvu rrgqrdi-el ah h jpetihe title 
tit BudilhLit klnj^ mnl ntleniiits were wrhapi iflA4& by udD^Baddhl^ts to 
ritUcijk' it. Thus tba ^tckjTArli^iMHuWE Miiyiii i Dfmm&mmm Hi ffl 
i;?Ui£kjji/4ih^i«iifl4^n'«ikin]bav 45:^. p, S13 )h HLHakerJi ihiukH that “ ei titJe 
nrhieh wfrt coaipliiaaEntjiTy durifi^ tbr» Nunitujs, Hnuiyma and Suagiui hufFrra 
a iJeloHNimli™ in neniw under UtEC Brabmimiml po-juiJirv figKiivn the m.M 
dljrtln^nljihr.rJ lluddiii^t mi^mireb But Bimi* i3(a» not eiiibrw thw 
He Myj ; " Tho der4jpttary ht-jtiw enme into the head of BlLattofi 
Dlkihita and uihi.-/ft luti imt ^^t way wtarLia adjust Aaoka fnr 

when they ft they Imd hot any tmditloil before them nm to thtf 

euiploymnit ihf nrAvmm.pn^ t foyd titlt qi^iatcd with the nomr i>f 
anv ancient king, poniLulMTly Awha ^ ^ook^rji^ Amt^, np, lOB -5 
ami Batiiaa / t/ jMtta II pp. 210 ^30. 

3 . E.K. I 142 . m. 14 S : mi HJ pp. 1 **, I fi^ 

4. llhv. \ \i ^4, 

5. viu4. 
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auii t>f hh tpudivr ToCiduIft the Devrimvii^pijft-Ti*^^ 

hu>| u bnibiniu cbAplain w\m a£{!ompaiiJef^ the king Vs nephew 
Aritthn the embu^y t<u Aiiiukiir^ 

Ap}irt^ Ironi tb^ king wbu wity ih^ iicud uf all llxv 
wietv' in pre-BnHflhiat C^eylfvii mn be iJiviiled into twn KeftiottK : 
^ reUgioui^ uiitl iieciiJar^ There were varioui^ religious bodies and 
they enjoyed royiil piLlrnnage/ The i>f awlety 

WAA dhHdod. m tunifilt into four main groupn : the k^ttiyap or 
ruling elu^, the brainyunou ut jearned priestly cla&i, unil 

herdHmen who can lie inolndeil in thf ralsyn troziiniuiiity And 
eaijidnltiP or thooe of low ooste w'ho were employed in meuini work- 
Mvutioii k alao niude of vurionH guilds of H^'lueb hekmged^ 

lootfit probably^ to different 

The brahtnotiaa were weoHhy and leArned, and thpry formevS 
the mmt iiidneTitiai and mApocted nommnnity in the villager. 
They wore nlvu teaebers nnd were eon^tilted by the peoploK The 
^foASmmm nieytioiia that the biubma^as well- versed in ipianlro^ 
declared ibat Ditto's non wonlrl play all hU nnclei; for the sake of 
ibe kiiig<ic}m.^ Pao4okabhaya waji entriiatocl by hia ini>lht!r to a 
brabxnai^H named PontlulB who waa wTaltby urn! wtdi-vrrsed in 
the (hKoff^i^a v^ajalra^]. It war thiR hrahtnana who 

trained PHod^kabhaya in Lhc artsf and aeiencea^ neeeaaaiy for a 
kiug» ami dtimatcly gave Jdm wealth i»u6)eieitt to an army 
to light hb enemies.® The procession that bioqgbt the branch 
of the Bo-tree from Jambnkolapattana hi reported to have stopped 
on way to Anuradhapura at the entrance to the village of the 
Bruhnmoir Tivakka ( ri'co^^’ojrxa ^diTvzf/c^)/ 

Thin iialt k particalariy rvCerred to by Jiamoj w bervus other 
halting places are just mentioned as several other plaeejf ”, 


1. Uhe. xTDL 
2^ SM. Vi 

^ A d44ewlca of thin viil be fnind in iUr^ 

4. Tlin iltilirri %tt tlioEie we«Te not dJTided into Watcr-ti^ht compiut^ 

tmmtm. For example, PlBduJtibhayi'v imelc. Uirihanda-giTa, whe WRW a 
k^lriyx, Eb, rvpuirted to hnve ivafpil a huialrt-il 

^5. Mhr. Ii £. 

CL /tkf-s 

T. iirtri jii 37. 
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witliaiit Kj»rifio-iii;iiri<=rsj tow fMu cn). And iLe iinlliju]i^ 

Tiirakkn ia i(pt’«LaIly joentioned tkc diatingiiinbcd viAit-n™ 

vho tht^ hmiy k^ti\a\ at Aiiiir34lhftptita,^ Owe uf 

Bu-iiapI iiigijii H'jia. iilau- jn liU viUbigu,” ittsferfi^ticB La;* 

^dreaJy Ijcnjii maik iiarller m tUL^ Ldiupt^T t^> tlii^ gther aad 

tbti iiinliL particuitt^ni uvaJlublii ahnm siiivh ua- tlit* qkku- - 

jiSitUku^^ 

TiiirrL+ wi^rs two wcdl-kiiawii rn.'itiAuLt in pr<)-JioddLj$t Cc’i^dan. 
both of whic:h wtrn.-s belil oii tlif< fidl-mooii of lLm month of 
One of thest wjih u wat^r-fcAtivtil (4«ild{i' 
kifiUi iji). ThS6 waSf v hkdy uitiazkt for thn pie. A va I 

m the mojjtL of Jr^^Ao ia refftireil to iu tin- Eumvahtm* ji« Jiaviof; 
beeu held doring the time of Duttha-OaiuaJjI who hioiiteJr 
tcKilr part in it. The pionth of Jeflkn ii^ in thi!! hoi j^eusfon and the 
eliuiee oi date intwt thez^foi^ liuve been wftlRori4e+ The olher 
festivnl was a bum imigamm) in which too the king joined as 
Wap* ilirWiin^^l above# That feirtival^ were held in cqjiis potion 
with agricultural actiritii.^ liaauLreucly Iwn meutiojifd+ 

Thore is mt referpiwe to nnjiitCPttry aetivitinfl So pri^lluddhii'i 
■Oeybii, nor luivo any iiij^ciriptioni hefuro third ennturv H- V. 
Lkjcij duKovered ah fur, But niliicatSon w-jw noU negkotcd. at 
Jen.vc. anionj£ the ruling cln^j^ niid uniong brahmlni^. Mention 
made nf the eiluealioii of Pa^dukitbJinya amkr the Brnhman 
Pa^duta who lived iii a tillage known after Lift name to the aoutli 
the city. Hi.^ i» refmrted to have taught the arta [sipfHi) to 
hh Canda ami PaoJukalduiy*,® No uieution i^ made of 
other pupi^ and w^. are left in doulit aa to whether he vrnA the 
hea*! of a Aclioul. 

Thfl early -\ryaiis who aetrled in Luuka wen* not nltogether 
out off frons their kinaineu in fmlia. Ceylon •Am jso eloi^lv uiilI 
itkrSraately eouiieett^il vnfh ludm that every grt^at uhaTige that 
tchik plaee in the itiain eoiitinent-w hethef jPoEltical Aoeial, 

I. Mhv- xti W. 

Jj. fttiiL mx til. 

I : MT. p. an*. 

4- tt pHi “U. 
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otr rvLi^iou^ hiiLucuL-L'd i-uusidtirahly tb^. Itfi^- uf ^bc 
fjtiople of CpyJon- Th& narrow h of 'wat^Qn bolwet^n TaLii- 
Timtiniir and UiLaniL^kmli yv‘a-^ no libidniiici? t-o regular 
button Wtwovii tlw two counirir^f and Tudij^ w>tli a Jiiutherir 
alfivrtiaii waH alwavH rear!}" to oomt- to Ceylon* beJp, Ihoiigli in 
liittir tiiiit^ji i^rttdy ruli-r* from ^iith India |jliiiidrird the Inland 
from time to tiriiLv 

Corilial riilntionfl between the two eounlriri^ i?>!xiritoil from tlio 
earliest times. Vijaya (+?^3-44A B.C ) and Ida mim fibtjiinicil iia 
their wives niuhiens from Atari hurl in the Pan^h w eoTiiitr>^ in 
South tiiiliih.^ The Xii;g of Atudhura is reportprf to Jin%^f M-nt to 
Ilia soiidn-kw a thoiiKftml fnmiiiea of eiMhUTii gnihlrtinadHttion To 
elepLuiitw. lioreea, waggooH. nnd Vi jay a continuer! to 

ni»=tintain conliniity hy sending jsuch gifcA ns valmibSe pearls to Wi^ 
fjither-in-lj^w,^ His nephew P*ndnvaandeva who ftooeeedrii him 
murHed a Siikyjiti |iriuees& from north India.'* Later on h^r 
brotbenf eanae to Cfiylod nllil c>^tEd>li5hed settleiutnts in vatii>u 4 
pflrfs of tile Ishind.^ Pa^diikiLhhnya, eviiletitly tliy gn-uU'i^t 
king of pre-BinldhjAt Ceyloji, waa the granrlijon of I>Ighriim. one 
of tiin siiT Sakyw pdne^-s who i-nnie from North India.*^ If wa* 
through Jbn.ajiukSbhaya that tliw Sinhjile^ kinga truiM^d tlu-ir 
i|i‘:W?eMt t-o The iSakyn elioi to wldrh the Buddha iK'loiiged." 

Tin* ri'iatioii l^twieen nneieiit I ml in and royinn o.-aehwd 
highest point during the time of JJevriminipiya-TLssa. Asoka iit 
faiite m a gniaL nnd jMJwerfiil enipetor *|>reaE] far and wide from 
north to aoatL and fruni east to we^rt. The emperor extuxided kt* 
good work?t even to the [lomiidona of other fcsng^, We syiw iu the 
last chajib^r rlint A±^ka'^ ttotivitLetf in sociaJ welfare jual filed Seal 

1. Mli\% vii ; tfl4 

2. JbiJ. vii 

3- J¥d. vU ^ 

A. viii 
■Ti. is tt-ll- 
tt. Ikid. ix J3-i7. 

A prinee luttii.**] rjimiu^Lk Mihiiiii-w'lin mirti ttiiligiiH traccji hit lic^ivDt 

to IWakqhhjiya Ill p. ^:l2h .^Xabiiala IV iriiei^ hk 
Ko^luUhhay* hihI U» S^uildhoclnnn ihen'hy difimpiig hk omnectlon ^uilh 
the 8ttkyfl m« (EZ. JJI |ju 5274 
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i^rricen iiiC;ludi;d Gevioa,^ sLurl tbnl; his Dh^rfm-vijatfu n-iks 
in thiA Ii*liind, Tbii racfln^ thbit Lei won tKc hmrtA <if 
l«hft people of Cerlon. aot throu^t tbp fnr^e of Anttft, but tbrutigb 

hw finkurd, ikiciul unrl raligiou^ Mti^nties. yurtLtrr tbe emjKror 
sftvs tliut even thi* countries to wbicrh hua envoys did not go 
foLlowp-d fciA iojiiiiotioiiit, 

\Vp Imvc- already Kpoken of *^he fricudiy that ejxLiUil 

Iw? tween DevanampiyA'Tis^a uud A^uka and tbo oxchang# of 
eourteaii^j! Ijetwecn tUem. Ttia eordiality on tbe part of the 
Sinhalese rttUr wjo evlrimtly duo to the beaeht^ Hvbirh hk country 
received from Anoka and the admLtatioa in which Anol^i^s acbicve- 
uufnL w'oni.!! held. The ouiminatioTi of these exohangeA ivas 
reached when Asoka in acknowledging the valuubJe pr^ute sent 
from Ceylon maiie nrrangeinctita for DevaaaiiipLya-Thfaa' 4 s 
coronation and sent a menage requeKtlag th* King of LaxVka to 
Wome a Kuddbiat even aa himself became a follower of the 
11(11 1 dha, Dlmniina and -Sangha^^ 

I r On the ideofSilcatioii of TAintMiiniiijp with Ci^yltKi wo aVn-^.- |i. 10| ti- 1 ^ 

tr ilhi-. xi ao j Dpv, lii C-T. But enectaftr HCQuni of ^Uokn in 
tho DpV. dcpCb t?£it jwy that he Deviniuiipiym-Tlwa to iHrept Jtfutl' 
tlMinca. It Jiimplj bityn ^hnl Asokn infonniHl J>cvanimipiya-Ti!«n that he 
(Awkii) wonhippe^i the^uxidh&p TH^msHa. And (Dpv, xi l-l-SO)-- 

Thiji aim be ItAi-n mt infliirct Hog^c^ioDp 

Tberc is a nary ia the whiah han- iLrfkin;^ iriiai- 

lodticiA wfctb tliE> jU"cii4inn#n wUtrv. Kin^ Km\ |.luvwhijia of the nonJi imd 
the king of BenaTVS V&xe j^inat frienda who had never mnCp as Wuf lhe *umj* 
wiLh AiAta ttfnl Trxm^ Once KaHhairwhana sent his friend in Beslan's wme 
pfitvItM rdibe#. The IcioR of BenAtuh, finding it lUfiicnlt to ctlOcn# a gift 
coon vaJuabte^ aendu a mcsi^age of truth. At that tim^ the Buddha KuAapa 
lived. The Idag of Bcmarea a«nt a mesuga to Katt^nT^ana uying tlut 
Buddha^ Dhamnia and Baogha hud appeaivd in the world- Whm 
Kaffii4Lvaiiana ni^M-iivd thii mwage he deflred tn go arid m thr Bnddhap 
but hkA mixLUitjifH mini lihi nephew stopped him. and WMit (fu^ciLBelve^ to w# 
Lhir Budjiba. (flHVitTinmpiya'Tuyim'a nephew aUo wml U? PataPpErtia.j 
By the tiflie they went to Benai^ Kju^pa Buddha had died, and thet' 
wm disappointed. But the binkkhiu^ advlwd them to Lmkc^ mfuge in the 
Triple Gem etc. EErera the king's Fiephew all the othiv^ became monka 
The nephew took ^r'ifi/iogaJAoiM, ihe Buddhi'e dhamnniWfw and a 
bbikkhn wrU verwed in the Dhammn ond Vinaya Jind didiven-d the ioe«Bfie 
King Kai^nv&hana visited ihi^ thmrm. hewed tb* Dbmmnvm, built a \i^a 
r-^erl a wtiya. planted a Bodki trer, book wfuga Lii the- TrLpls &bi! 
rdmfffv«l tile Tiye and Eight bIhw^ and utlimntetv was bom 

in tha tleva - world. fynA. p. 46(i ff"). 
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The Kiiig gfCuyluD furlliiirmiym in ^ceoHanee with I he r^qm^ 
*<pf his iiupi^rial friend m tnfli^^ held a seeundxiimnariofl wreiaoiij* 
This aet was jierhapfl a gesturv linth of intimate £rietid:^hjp as well 
a« au admiwou of As^okaV aupmmAey atid influen^i even over 
Geyloa. Thia friend Rhip thoB iKlween the twg oouritriea 

□IrimateJy led Asoka to aentl hia owa boh fdahiuilu and hU 
dauj^tcT iSunghamltta aa miadonarie^s to cslabllHh Bnddhism ia 
CeyJon.^ 

L Tha uf iiit^^r^unH between the twi> i^ijimtriei aUowb -bB 

i7eiL4<jDuy V to irOer that India anti C^ykia had a KA^^aine flwt lut parly i» 
tho third untury B-C Sm ako Mookerjj j oja nlh p. SB, 
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Uuddlo&iu ciim^ Ut C^yluti iu tbe timid cmitury B.C_ 
ihurv wu^ ffvUidnlly do DutiDiLaJ or ^hin miigion i^yFtt^mhticNillj 
organised in the IflUnd. To n^e the wordis of Hiuen Tshing* “ the 
kiugdgui of SiDhala forcncriy adflicted to imniDral 
vorflhip We can get a gJimpRB of thia itiimorAt tellgiouB- 
wotiibip**—primitive AoitnlsHe eults^if we thv Chro- 

iiicle^ carefully^ 

There ate leferenecB to su|K;rtiutuml beings, uod 

io the Vi jay a legend, but no meution mndB of nuy 
form of worship or ttJl we eoter the period of Pandukabhftyn 
m the fourth eeatury B.C. Froui the account of PnodiihabhayaV 
nuLuifohl nctivitira in the Chroiuelea we oan get «ord.e idea of th^ 
fomw of wornhip that were prevalent at the timo. Fa^dukubhay a 
aeema Uj have followed the ancient cnatoiti of the kinge^ of I ndia 
and Ceylon end patronized with equal Libemlity and inipartiAlity 
culta and religions in vogue in bia day. But we arc at u lua» to« 
discover wliat his own partleuliiT form of faith Perhnpg be 

bod no particiihtT inoliriiation towards aiiy* and found our form of' 
belief m good aa nnother. 

The warship of the yakaaa seema to have been a popular and 
prevalent cult. Immediately after Faoduikabhaya’e iLccessioa 
be k mp^irted to have oeLLled the Yak^ Kalavela on the isaBt nde- 

» ThiHv a m VEluftblfr paper ipa ph 

by ^nmavitDiin in JRA^f. (CB) VbL XXXI, No- pp. 302-3*7 to- 
whiidi EefpNT.'Pica*K aM uuAf- in iliia. Dhapter- 

]. Ilium T4ntig ; Bkr XI, p. :2'4a. * 
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tlK» and Y’ak^ {^itt&r^ja At thr Iowcf t^iid of tli^ Abliavii 

tanfe."' Bfta-y Parker tJiiukcf that- thejMf two yak^as weretwici 
proniiii^Mit tikltrfa of tke Vnddla vh<m auf hortty ami ludnenca 
tke politic ting it advisable to recogim« ", and he 
that his poUtiea! sagaeiti^' in this respent doubtless slaved the 
country from nmuy years of hlfm^i^hcd and ituieviiriby, and 
^€onverted the A^jidda* into ptraeeuliJi; iuhubitanta devrsted to 
hia ioteresTa **.* This la mu example of th# rationalitiug tun- 
deiioy to ex]>kiji away t h^^ yak^ referred to in th^ CLronidea 
-as abi>ri}ciui;s who inhabited the Island before the Aryaca 
invaded Ceylon- 

But thore is no reason to fight flhy of tho facts- The 3/oAd- 
ru^a definilelv says that CHtta aud KuJavvla, the two trusted 
sen^ants of Dtuiuada-dtita, because they wotikl not Mgtee with 
the tt'eachcTou^ plot of her bEothers. wen? initrdered by ibo 
princes^ anil were reborn m yakfasr and that both of them kept 
guard over the child Paaduk^bhaya in the toother's wcuiibr* It 
was the same two yak^s, Citta ami Ku lav via, who saved the 
babe Pandukilbbnya from the fatal hands of his uncles b}' ^bowing 
them a wild boar to dlvprfc their iptorest aud tburvby giving a 
-ehnnr.e for the servant-mairl to run away with the haeket in a^hioh 
the baby was being carried.^ 

Thia shows thftt the yak^as Cittaraja and KSUvrla were 
uvither I wo chiefa of the aborigines or vaddas, nor any beings 

^ 1. Kilarek'Fh aihrim^ <^4.KntiniiDd« St ta&Hl, up to iIir frsurtli 
fviiuf Mahri^m ia taid io hin^? built a f^iTpr on thii 
t^k^hfiAjtfi rAriuc tA Hpttn €ft {Mhv. e kxv a 4 4J- 

^tlyaS ndacLd^ fl^Htimiiika, h^altAJUbui^ Saliijplittfir Slriuiirlsda atLtJ 
■i npiiln in VraalMl?- XL p. 7i), AnAndpt Ci;liyA in Bhuj^ugnma f D. Ji, p. 77) 
*eu A^AlftVb OHiye in Alavi (8uA- p, 301 wire nJiriiieA nrigiiielL^ i]i*iUnitE>il 
to yaiinp nfiej-^ vlnw^- names the oetlyai ■’ere called« Bui biter, 

‘during tli. 1 - iieeh? qF thy BudiUia, vihiiLrsii rt'E^tq liiiSU for tluR MumI-ct wn tbe 
himu of thfeftis «in4 wtjrq to be Celled after the orietnal namm 

d«A |jp, .5SCi 70L 7S4 ; SnA. ].p. iflU)- Thit Bmlrlha bimself refi?™ %fr 
«f*>TW in irettnnil iJ]nt .uen.>! Mnttqivd throughout the land- (M- 1 p, : 

Uhp. siHi' tUK tVOyfiff wtifiu uAuiiJly reg^tritKl an |iliii.!m eIi.^Ui'n Jiqii 

>rtkfa« retkli^b m?! maile at thi-^ tbrlne# in order to I'Bt 

Jielp i^i thpir difSeuliW 

Mhv. 1 

3. ^ Afvi^ni p- 2rt. 

4, Mliy. fa 2^-23, 

^ fAuf, a 1-5^ 
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actually kiaowu to Pandukabhaya, but that they were spirits of 
the dead existing in the imagination of the peoplej like the yaksas 
and the spirits living even today in the imagination of the 
superstitious. 

Here it is necessary to discuss, along with the yaksa cult, the 
ancestor worship or the adoration of the spirits of the dead which 
existed in pre-Buddhist Ceylon in common with other pri¬ 
mitive cultures*^ Pandukabhaya and the people of his day seem 
to have had the notion that faithful and devoted pei*sons after 
their death were reborn as yaksas and continued to watch over 
the interests of their former friends and patrons. Citta and 
Ka la vela were two such. In the same way Citta, the faithful 
servant-maid of Pandukabhaya^s family, was also reborn as a 
yaksini. Pandukabhaya is reported to have lodged this yaksini 
at the south gate of the city out of gratitude to her for having 
been helpful to him in her previous birth,^ 

These instances show that there was a belief that the dead 
were sometimes reborn as yaksas and yaksinis, and that they 
came to the help of their dear ones in moments of need. This, 
belief was current in ancient India before and even after the 
Buddha.^ Mahinda is reported to have preached on the second 
day of bis arrival in Ceylon the Peia^i^aUku and the YimanmaUhn^. 

1. See ERE : Ancestor Worship and Gult of the Dead, 

t. Mhv. X 85, 

The term yak&a denotes superhuman beings worthy of respect, somewhat 
lower than the In early Pali literature the term is applied to the 

Buddha (M. II, p. 39) as well && to Sakka, the king of devas (M. I, p. 256 ; 
D. 11, p- 169) and also to other devas (D. II, 165). The pious King Bim- 
bisata was bom as the Yakkha Janavasabha (D. II, p, 123 ff.) It is possible 
that the term yaksa was applied, by an tension of meaning, also to some 
pre-Euddhistic tribe of human beings, aboriginal to Ceylon. These humans 
would then bo regarded as the desoendants of people who, after their death,, 
wore reborn as non-human yaksas. The latter were worshipped and, may 
be, sacrifices were also offered to them. The worshippers too thus came 
to be called yaksas by a transference of the name to the worshipper 
from the worshipped. As time went on, it may be conjectured, not 
only the name, hut some of their supernatural powers were alao transferred- 
Compare with this the fact that the word dam or dasi^u in the Rgveda 
was applied to non-Aiyan aboriginal inhabitants aa well as to evil 
demons, besides also to rak^saa fHIL. I, p. 78). 

See also O, H. de A. If^^jeaakera’s article The Philomphical Import of 
Vedic Yakm and PaU Yakkha in UCR. Vol. I, No. 2 (November, 1943),^ 
pp. 24^33. 

3. See Jatakas 512. .544, 545. 
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Iwo B[iihlbbt texts deal Jug witli the spirits qf tJitf dead.* This,. 
[>Arhaps^ indicates that Malundu, at the very begihiilug of hiit 
miBsiDiiary aetivitiea here, thought nf mntitng the hearts of the 
people by ttppeaJing to their seiitiaieatii through a jwrmnn whi^h 
they oouid easily understauij and uppieciaie. 

AuceertiDr w-orshtp la " one of the great bmnehuy of the religion 
of mankind. Its principles nre not diHleuLt to nnderfcnnd, for 
they plainly ke^^ji up the sonjal rt^lations of the living worfd. The- 
dead ancestor, now pn%M5d Into a deityj simply goes on prntceting, 
his own family und receiv^ing a:dt ni]il jserv^icc from tliem as e>f old ; 
the dead chief still wntthes over his own tribe, stiti holds Jiis 
AUthorrty by helping friends and harming enemies, still rewards 
the fight and sharyily punishes the wrong.''* This belief has 
persisted in Ceylon down to moclem tiiniei^ in the form of tJio 
Handara-cult, the ^dnratioh of deceased chiefs and prominent 
unoestonfr w^hirli is pmetised In some parts of the Tslnnd even 
tnda 3 \ The wurship of Minniriya-Oeyyot the spirit of King 
ALihasena (4th century A.C,) who built the gigaotit lank at 
Muiiieriyap can be cited fis an exatuple- Villagers believe that 
tMmic of the dead are reborn aa (apirits living iik the 

houses), and they may bo benevolent or maiev'oleiit sceonling to 
their ilispiiaition. The arord {Sinhalese form of ^ijkkha or 
even uuiung Vaddis ia applied to all mule deities, whether 
heneiicefit or otherw^ku.^ It is wdl-tnown t hat even today ionm 
villagers build tiny huts aud lunke afferiiiga there co the spiriLs of 
the dead- 

Thtui. it scenic {ranect to asjiunie that Cittarija and Kalavela 
ware no ebiefe of the aborigines or Vlddni, but that Pki^dn- 
kabhaya in venerating thu spirits of the rie-ad only followed a 
currcal popular belief. 

.4a we have seen above, Fan^ukahhaya provided settlemeiitr^ 
for the Yflk^ Ealavelu and Cittaraja and also the Yak^inE 
(Citta) who waa his motber'ii servant in her previous hirtb* In 
addition to theiie three ha also housed the Yakkhini ValavamukhI 

,J, xiv .98 ; Kmp (SBB) p, 47. 

SJ. KHE. VuJ. i. p, 4 i 25 . 

3. F^rker : Oja. ctiL p, 134. 
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within the royal precincts and made yearly sacrificial offerings to 
them and to other yaksas.^ ValavamukhI was the title of a 
yaksini named Cetiya, who wandered about in the form of a 
mare. Pandukabhaya captured her and subdued her. She was 
greatly helpful to him in his war against his uncles. “ That was 
why he housed her within the royal precincts with special regard 
and respect.^ 

Thus the Mahdmnisa statement that Pandukabhaya settled 
yaksas and yaksinis in different places means only that he built 
shrines or cetiyas for yaksas and yaksinis who, according to his 
belief, were benevolent and helpful—just as people today build 
devalayas or shrines and make offerings to various deities. 

The Mahdvamsa^ says that “ on festival days Pandukabhaya 
^^t with Cittaraja beside him on an equal seat, and haWng gods 
and men to dance before him the king took his pleasure in joyous 
and merry wise Further, the Chronicle^ says that with 
Kalavela and Cittaraja who were visible (Kdlavela-Citteki dissa- 
mdnehi) the king conjointly enjoyed prosperity, having yaksas 
and bhutas as his friends (Yakkha-hhiita-sahdyavd), 

From these statements, poetically expressed, we need not 
understand that the yaksas appeared in visible forms, and that 
Pandukabhaya sat with them in public. Parker thinks that the 
words ‘ Kalavela and Citta who were visible ’ exhibit “ the hand 
of the reverend historian of the fifth century in this little paren¬ 
thesis Another possible explanation is that perhaps the 
images of these yaksas were placed on equal seats by the side of 
Pandukabhaya to emphasize his majesty and greatness. This 
-act of Pandukabhaya’s can easily be appreciated if we take into 


1. Mhv. X 86. 

2. Ibid, X 53 ff. 


3. It IS interesting to compare Cittaraja of the Kurudhamma Jataka 

<No. 276) with Cittaraja in the Mhv. The Yakkha Cittaraja was the object 
of a popular cult in ancient India (Jataka No. 276, J. II, pp. 365 381) 

and also cf. the Yakkhini AssamukhI of the Padamanava Jataka rNo 
with ValavamukhI of the Mhv. (J. IV, p. .16 ff). It is bv the way inter^tmir 
to compare this Jataka with the Sihabahn story of the Mhv. ® 

4. Mhv. X 87, 88. 


5. Ibid, X 164. 

6. Anc, Cey, p. 26 n. 1. 
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CQiisidumtiiJii tLv prin^tivc id-^a vf wliuC h known as ' ImitMtiw 
niAgic ” Thf^ iintioii EindeTlytng thci practioos of this kktUr 
whkth form u widri elftWi is that, if cam luaki: the Jikene^s obrv 
otir will, tiiv c;ii%ijiul uiu^t ftjliow auit It ia a kind of 
that poHTr ov^r thp image gavp nn# power over thir thinj< 
The ^tAteoient tliat he hud und bhutas aa his 6'ienda anfl 

that he huJ and men tu dance before him in this qoDnec- 
tioii, not sarpriEjng. Pandrtkahhayu wjw obvionaly the greatest 
and ablest king of ptq Buddhist Ceyluu. His life avia theTefore’ 
tiurfouuded with flUper-^hiLman legend^i aa was thn oAse withaUuoet 
all the great and powerful men Of the past. The Buddbn and his 
arahanT disdplea met devus, yak^as anri bhutas i|Tiit^ often j 
Vijaya coin^utivd yhkfaa ; Aanlca burl yaksas ond ua^os ua 
bcrvants at his Iwok And eall: 23tri Sanj^haboilhi subdued a 
dangeroTES yak^ ? Mahusenu challenged the garifl ^ eveti f5ri 
Kahniu tif To^gamu var great poet and ^^holar of the hfti^enth 
century A+0.j pfipulurly tjelievt-d to have had values under hiF 
cofitroL" 

Paodukabhaya might ovon have Blnwrely belit!Ve<l that he 
had the hf:lp of pnpernntnral pgents, and therefore built fie vatu t 
ubriiienund riuule provisioits for them in grateful reef^dliou of 
tbvir as^i^^tauce ; ami. further, he might have thougjit it politic 
to Lmpreaa the people with hia niajcsty and greulneas by showing 
them that he had the strength of the yak^s t-o support him. 

Besides thesf yak^Sj then? wnm w*veral others of les$ impor¬ 
tance. The burrowing from the Ufiam- 

ffihdral^hukfitha^ meutions that thert^ was a vak^a uaiiie^l 
Jutindlmra, iiud that he was the hiishaml of Getiya or Vu|ava~ 
mtifchT. and thnt be was killed in battle in the city of l^Iiriauvatthu- 
Tbia yakaa JIv-lhI uii tbo Dhtuuarukkhu mountain Urdumhara- 
pubbaln, modern Diilhbulttgalu) iu the ea 4 itern purL of ibe leland. 
J^othing more is known of the hnsbAnd of Yulavamukbu yakkbinT 
wbo plfty'cd eufb iin Importunt part in the story of Ffto^ukubhava- 

I. R, R. JJjimtt ^ Jfan in fAfl Jfottn^, ChJ. H uid ltT+ 

Alexftiwimhc Ofvni is nEpuried to have beliovMl at aw iitHKe of hii^ 
Iwthijit be win tbfi pum nut of Philip ^lf b ui uF a (jod. md tkiat be 

poeauMd Bii|H-rhvmfeu ^wan- 

3 . MT. p. Sflfl, 
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Pandukabhaya is also reported as having built a house for the 
Yaksa Maheja.^ There are no further details available about this 
deity. But his shrine seems to have continued down to the time 
of Devanampiya-Tissa. For, it is recorded that the elephant 
bearing the sacred relics that were to be enshrined in Thuparama 
proceeded as far as the shrine of Yak^a Maheja.^ There is no 
mention of this shrine later. Perhaps it was lost among the Bud¬ 
dhist buildings that arose around Thuparama. 

Mention is made of a deity called Kainmara-deva^ God of 
Blacksmiths or Industries ”, during the time of Devanampiya- 
Tissa.^ This deity has already been discussed in the previous 
•chapter. Another deity known as Pura-deva is mentioned during 
the time of Duttha-Gama^i.^ This “ god presiding over the 
» though referred to for the first time in the second century 
B.C., might have been in existence even earlier. There was 
another yaksa named Jayasena residing on Arittha-pabbata 
(Riti-gala) whom Gotha-imbara, one of Duttha-Gamanrs generals, 
defeated in a duel.^ There is a female deity named Pacchitna- 
rdjinl Western Queen ” whom Pandukabhaya installed near 
the western gate of the city.® We know nothing about the 
functions of this deity.^ 

It is only natural to expect that Mahinda overcame and 
•converted some superhuman beings in Ceylon. Two of his 
colleagues who went as missionaries to other parts of the world 
are reported to have won over yaksas and nagas to the Faith. 
Majjhantika Thera who went to Kasmira subdued nagas, yak^s, 
gandharvas and kumbhan^s.® Soi^ who went to Suvannabhumi 
•converted a raksasl.® Although Mahinda came to a country 


1. Mhv. X 90. 

2. Ibid, xvii 30 ; MT. p. 378. 

3. MBv. p. 84. 

4. Mhv. XXV 87. 

5. Rsv. II, p. 89. 

6. Mhv. X 89. 


7. Paranavitana thinks that this Western Queen was the Queen of the 
Wes^m mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. (JRAS (CB) Vol. XXXI, 


8. Mhv. XV 11-28 ; Smp. (SHB) p. 37. 

9. Mhv. XV 44-15 ; Smp. (SHB) p. 39. 
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infested with und hp U hot rtporti,'d to Lu vb con- 

vcrt^ii Any of But ut laast tlip Btlddliist^ of ftie toalL 

fw^httiry A,t!- strom to Jihvo bi^licved Ehht Mhhinda converted to 
Buddliiji.ni ^l^ fftktu (rakktLi|i«d> riikAUAa} who dwelt in the Ti^y 
tank. Thw * mkiis ' after km coztverjuon ]» jmH to have boon of 
mrnfkt to Buddhinm and to the world, but notliitig iu tuowu of 
hh tife.^ 

The god 8iini?ina of SauunitakaiJi (Adam'^ Peak) h also a 
pre-Buddkial deity- Ho woSp perha|M£, origioally a yuk^^ aud 
Utor on Was elc vateri to the poditluii of a dem afeor hift eouversion 
to Buddhiyrii by thn Buddha durbig the Iiilter'a lirKt vjuit to 
Cay Ion. It is wtirlh noting that there is a yak^u uaiiied f^iiniana 
ill the 8tf]| later the god Suiiiaxia was sought to 

be identified with the Mahayaoi liodhi:^Uvii‘•^amaiitabhadni.^ 

Eveu afi-er the. Siuhylcbe were uonvftrt^^d to RuddliiAOi the._v 
desired lo continue to venerate their friendly deitiea. Hut l>43ing 
Buddhiut^, they did not like t<t worsJnp y non-Buddhist deityv. 
Thoyi therefore. ooDverted theae tleitiea to Buddhisui and elevated 
them to a higher plane, as iu the case of-Sutiiaua^ ^ueb ia iLc ease 
also with most of the other Jocal gods. There may have been 
H 4 JIDU minor deities w ho wet^j not Euddhist, but almost all the 
importaDt deities w‘ho attr^dved the intrcKluntJon of Htitldhigm 
becymu BurldhiHr sooner or litter * 

Beaidca liwAs \ akHa-ctilhSp^ references are found in the Chro- 
aielca indicating the esdateiice in pm^Bmldhist Ceylon of 
tree-Worship. Traa-woirshlp ns a popular cult is Eu^ytloncd lu 
early Buddhist Ti*?£t«s and aonie were termed oriiyujr.* Even 
in Liter sculptums certain trees were lucludcd in the category^ of 

K E.z. L p. 33 rr.; jras (Cm, V cih xxxj, no. p. aoi5. 

Si. C^Sc. iSfiotkin n. VuL M* Pt. H *>1' 

3- TL b durprlginjr ttiat there ht no luofiti^k cif a jiag^i^sult nniuii^ ihu 
VsnikUh Ipf-Upfi of pre^BaddELiift Coy Ion. But the uatumaHy tTwiH-fiLfuL 
t fFAtmr-i-il of thiEr CO bn smon^ the SlahaHe^ e¥ai tuiijiy iFulwiitefl 

the plaLfr Lhal Sfrpcutrt hjsil occupied Aiuotijl th* culu in andimt ('eyIon- 
The vilUpem utlriluite to t he cobrw mteihgcTiMp undfl^tunthug m^d a MfljJ* 
Ilf jiufti^ Soil which arc not eommoy to other Bcrpentfi. 

M- p. t UikiK. jciv lO- 
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•cetiyas} In the Indus Civilization of Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
tree-worship features prominently. It is believed that the 
Bo-tree was worshipped in Mohanjodaro too.^ 

In pre-Buddhist Ceylon we have definite evidence of two trees 
which were considered sacred. One of them is the banyan tree, 
which even today is generally regarded as sacred and the abode 
of deities. Pandukabhaya is reported to have settled Vai.^ravana, 
the yaksa king, in a banyan tree near the western gate of the city.® 
The other sacred tree was the palmyrah. Pandukabhaya settles 
Vy^lha-deva, “ god of huntsmen ” in a palmyrah tree near the 
western gate of the city.** Parker thinks that this god of hunters 
is identical with the Hill God of the aborigines of South India, and 
that the knowledge of him was brought to Ceylon by the first 
•comers in very early times.® But except for this one isolated 
example there is no other evidence to prove that the palm3rrah 
palm was included in the category of sacred trees. Nor is it 
regarded as a sacred tree among the villagers today.® 

1. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy : History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art, p. 47. 

2. Sir John Marshall: Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization^ Vol. I, 
p. 63 ff. 

3. Mhv. X 89. 

4. Vyadhadevassa tdlakam. Mhv. x 89. 

Geiger reads vyadhidevassa. So does Malalasekera. But Vyadhadeva 
which is adopted in the Mhv. ed. of Sumangala and Batuwantudawa seems 
to be more reasonable when we consider the fact that hunting was an 
important occupation at the time and that Pandukabhaya had built a line 
-of huts for hunters— dvdsapali vyadhdnam (Mhv. x 95). 

5. Anc. Cty. p. 177. 

6. Paranavitana thinks that the palmyra palm seems to have been 
considered sacred in ancient India during the time of the Buddha. In 
support of this he quotes the instance when the Chabbaggiyas were prohi¬ 
bit^ from cutting down young palmyra ]>alm8 for the purpose of using 
their leaves for sandals. Paranavitana says that people regarded the 
palmyra palm as having ekindriyam (JRAS (CB) Vol. XXXI, No. 82, 
p. 318). But this does not prove that any particular sanctity was attached 
to the palmyra tree, because not only the palmyra but every plant, including 
grass, according to the popular belief in ancient India, had ekindriyam 
Jivam, “ life with-one-sense-faculty **. 

At AggMava Cetiya in Alavi bhikkhus cut down trees in order to make 
houses. (The names of the trees are not given). The expression useci in 
this case is the same : ekindriyam samaxM sakyaputtiyd jivam vihethessanii 
. . . jiva^nnino Ai . . . . manussd rukkhasmim (Pacit. p. 39). Even 
•common grass was r^arded as having ekindriyam jivam “ one-sense-life.” 
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ApOirt from onlta discttflsed there were other reliflionii- 
Pjiramivi,tsiiLu thut the c^ri^evt iuiKnpiioDs bear tej^tiniony ta» 
th<!! pretwnM! <sf hrlhmii^^aa in Oylnn jiirt aftftr the iiitroduetioii 
*>r Buddlii:»iii. am! ke copcludea that they uiuat l-kiirafDre have 
lived ill prf!*BiiddLL>t. CeyluDr too.^ In the previflua chapter we 
diflCiiisaed the rote of br^hmu^os in Mflictv. There were severuJ 
bruh[iiai|ic rvligiouti iuytitutioim lu Aiiuiudhapura ut th.ft time. 

Thf< MahdiiOflhimfHSii anja that (god-kouse) beJopg- 

ing to a brahmnna named Diyava^a wk^ kept to the left in 
iiiurki[ig tliu tjouridarJe^ of tka Mnhlalml during the time eT 
Deviinanijiija-TiRAa.- Thie woa^ most probubly^ a devuiaya or 
temple of Braiuna^k- fuitb. Among Fal^duklbhnya'e buildingK 
in AnuradhiLpura h included a dweHjug pUce for brohma^ae 
probably an ar^jpa or QiocLaH.tery for 
brAknuinatr- IV^iJiuiLubLuya ia repurteil to Lav^ also pat up a 
biiitdiag fiadenl The gjve^ tW4> 

interpretation:^ to the term : One is tkat it inean5 a hall where 
brabiiiHaii::^ utter Motlhii'acana^ The other m that it in a boepital.'^ 
If we rtocept the ftret interptetatiop^ then it wouJtl bo a hall w here 
br^hmanAft recited their xeajfiimc^m in Anufadhapura, ^ early 
jjt the fourth etntury B.C. 

EvideiK'e m abu uvallablo for the existence of the Nigaolkua 
in pre-BuJdhiit CeyloPi. The word ni^a^fha in early P£li 
literature denoted a JaLita ; and Jhluhavixar tkc founder of 
jAiniam. was oalled Niga^^tko ^^attiputto.^ Even in the Pali 

L JB^AS (CB} ¥ol. XXKJ, Xo. a3. p. 3:52. 

2. Mliv. p. Sij. 

3. Mhr* X 102. 

4. /inf. X lO-j. 

Sm MTj p. '/INI' — Jt^rriARNTj-p^njj^n 

vS, 8vaaU’V<tC^ tm lia prepAjatcuy ta a A^jL-dfiwar nny^ 

Rcilniinn nbn^mmee {per/pimied hy teatteni]^ bailed dm dti th^^auaduid lu- 
TokiU|t blcA&lni^ hj Uli? rf>pi^irhjn uf isatAiil JWd n^rOJ^ALui appltixl fcpthe fee or 
i^xm|]|iznqnUTy prueac of kowen, iwcetmeata cte^p offered to liralinukith 
On kiueh cHxwiiMiiiih Hcv Muipier WiltiAieAp 

31. IZ, p. 27. Upaii-sMi^. 
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Commentaries and Chronicles of the fifth century the word 
niganUia is used to mean a Jaina.^ 

There were \:hree well-known niga^thas in Anuradhapura at 
the time of Pandukabhaya, namely, Jotiya, Giri and Kumbhanda. 
Pandukabhaya built a house for the Nigantha Jotiya eastward of 
the Lower Cemetery. The Nigantha named Giri also lived in the 
same locality. Pandukabhaya is reported to have erected a 
devakula (chapel) for Kumbhanda and it was known after the 
name of that nigantha." The monasteries (assaniapaddni) of 
these three niganthas were in existence even during the time of 
Devanampiya-Tissa, and they were included within the boundaries 
of the Mahasima.^ Perhaps Giri’s monastery was the most 
important and prosperous of the three. The Mahdvamsa-Ttkd 
says that Khallatanaga’s three nephews named Tissa, Abhaya 
and Uttara who plotted agamst the king, jumj>ed into the fire at 
this monastery and committed suicide.*^ We know that the next 
king Vattagamani-Abhaya demolished this monastery and built 
Abhayagiri on the spot. We hear no more of the monasteries of 
niganthas in later times, and there are no archaeological remains 
found to indicate the sites of any Jaina monasteries in Anuradha¬ 
pura or elsewhere in Ceylon.^ The Jaina monasteries were 
probably converted to Buddhist viharas, just as in the case of 
Giri’s monastery in Anuradhapura or the old cetiyas of yaksas in 
ancient India.® 

There is reason to believe that Saivism also existed in Ceylon 
at the time. Thus the MahdvQjnsa records that Pandukabhaya 
built a sivikd-sdld? The Tlkd offers two interpretations of this 


1. It is only in later Pali lit. the term nigantha is used to denote any 
non-Buddhist heretic, e.g., in the Datha. of the i2th century the meaning 
of the term is not definite. Evidently it means a Vaisnava (w. 209, 210). 
But according to v. 155 the niganthas believed in Siva and Brahma as well! 

2. Mhv. X 97-99. 


3. MBv. p. 84. 

4. MT. p. 612 says that the pyre was made on the spot where Abhavaeiri 
Dagaba stands now. 


5. JRAS (CB) Vol. XXXI, No. 82, p. 325. 

see also 

(^^g p 3 XXXI, No. 82, p. 324, and Lewis Rice, Mysore hnd 


7. Mhv. X 102. 
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LbTDi ^ ill t<bc of nMhijtalu^ TLe first llmt it u ball 
wbert the the pLuJlu^ gf &vii, w«ii ejttablbbfid. Aurj the 

other ifl that \i wthS a lyiii/^-iti-hoinc/ Famnavitrufia tbiubfr that 
us the iwg tvrma sMihi-mld are mentJoniM! m compaiiy 

with uther hiiililing^^ of a reltgiouu iiutiirep the first ejcplaaation Ls 
tooro plausiibie.^ If that is we have here au example of pLaUie 
worship Lu uxieient Ceylou. The that 

Mah^wiiia [3^-562 A.CrJ ileatroycil ^ivalihf^Qa everywhete iuthu 
iRlaridf^ which show's that by the fourth century A.C. phullii; 
w'onibip w'us probably witlespreail.'^ 

Paribbajakas anti ajlvikaa, p^a^vi^s and pabbajitaa and 
many other asLoticSt know^ a» samaqas. soeiii to hiivi; been foujid 
in fair nun the ra in thi^ Iskiid. Tlio J/rri^aouni^u says that Fa^tju- 
khbhaya built a nionngtnry for paribhajakas and a houiMf for 
ajlvikais.'’^ VarioiiK paaandaA and aiiniu^pasilivad in ihe area where 
the Niganthas t'jiri and Jotiya TAAtde^l.^ From the Mahiihfsdhi- 
vanLm w'd Iparn that at the tinso of ihiviinanipiya-TiiSaa them woh 
a niuDastery (nmiaa) for oiany paril>b^ja.lcas and that it waa to 
the left of the Mah^Tiua^ ^ That the parihbAjaka^ fimt pabbnjit^ 
were numerona uiid popular in pre-BiHidhlst Cay Ion cun be neen 
from certain references to them in the ChronifJeft; Tha god 
Uppalavapoa ejime to Ceylon in the guise of R pariidjajaba to 
help Vijayn aTifi hia folioPagdiivaandcva alflo came here 
in the guise of a j>arrbb^jaka,‘^ llhuddakooeuim and her tfiinty- 

l. nrlmti titiayifTliai|A«irff?ii TO. 

MT. ji. 2M. 

2- JHA.^ lUU) VeL XXXl \o. fti. p. 3ifl. 

3^ MT^ pi L^^i^k^^pamki kufti^hil^ntfm uln^m 

itl44 

4- Ih^jIduiiLiily tile name of ona of Pa^^ukibliaya^a uiuclra waA Uirl- 
I hat iNfe ^ivii of riniknada DiEtHGtr (Mhv. x JQy ^Uglit 
ihia be token as IndirMt eTklenoe to [adif»t43 the uf .^uIvAifun in 

d>ytffln at the liioc 1 

ri. Mhv. X 101-102. 

0. ibid. M 

* 7. itUv, pp. S4^. 

0. ^hij'.. vii U- 

0. ffriifnr Till 11. 
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two women arrived in this Island robed like nuns (pabbajitaJcara).^ 
These would show that pabbajitas and paribbajakas were known 
in the Island, and that they were popular and enjoyed security. 

Mention is made also of a religious sect called Tapasa. Pandu- 
kabhaya is said to have built a monastery (assama) for these 
ascetics beyond the line of huts for huntsmen, towards the north.* 
What is meant by the term tapasa is not quite clear. Besides 
these various religious sects, it is said that five hundred families 
of heretical beliefs {micchddittkikula) also lived towards the east 
of the line of huntsmen.* What was heretical in the eyes of the 
people of Pandukabhaya’s day in Ceylon is an intriguing mystery 
to us to-day. 

There was another cult in pre-Buddhist Ceylon, which perhaps 
may not be included directly in the category of religious beliefs, 
namely, the cult of astrology. The adoption of the names of 
constellations for persons is a practice which goes back to the 
Vedic period. We find names like Rohana and Anuradha in early 
Ceylon too. Public festivals called ksanakri^a after certain 
naksatras (constellations) were also held. The Makavamsa* says 
that Pandukabhaya sat with Cittaraja at the time of ckatM. The 
word chana (Skt. ksarui) here denotes a festival held at an auspi¬ 
cious moment. The Makavamsa-Tikd mentions that the water 
festival at the time of Devanampiya-Tissa also was held under a 
certain constellation.* References to soothsayers and astrologers 
are numerous. Panduvasudeva’s arrival was predicted by 
soothsayers.® So was Bhaddakaccana’s arrival." Brahmapas 
well-versed in matUras declared that Citta’s son would slay his 
uncles for the sake of sovereignty.® Pandukabhaya consulted 
astrologers and soothsayers on the building of the city of Anu- 

1. Mhv. viii 24. 

2. Ibid, X 96. 

3. Ibid. X 100. 

4. Ibid. X 87. 

5. MT. p. 329. 

6. Mhv. viii 14. 

7. MT. p. 272. 

6. Mhv. ix 2. 
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rfldbapilTJL.^ tbn i^fKithmy^m saw the BeatK ifpreud fur 

Mflliijiiib uiid utbcr therfts they predicted that the Cdtmtrj woa 
^ romquert^d hy them ujid that they wuuJd be thf lurdii uf the hiudr* 
Fw-Buddhiflt Ceylon hnew a numiwT of rukft and reli^oiiji 
bdirfii of vtmoiu» types with their muAU groups of foUoweTfl in 
rliffereat placreu. But there hi qd evidenEie that any of them 
90 ay^teumticaJly ae to he n power in the landi 

we ifhall WP^ thu e&ae with BuddhbiJi. 

U MJiv. X 7C* 

^ Ihidm ak- 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BUDDHISM 


The introduction of Buddhism to Ceylon is attributed to- 
Asoka’s son Mahinda who came to the Island about the middle^ 
of the 3rd century B.C.^ Although this may be regarded as the 
official introduction of Buddhism to Ceylon, it is not reasonable 
to believe that information about the Buddha and his teachings 
and the news of the great activities of the mighty Buddhist 
Emperor of India had not reached the Island earlier. We have 
seen that from the time of Vijaya there had been constant inter¬ 
course between the two countries. The Pandyans of South India 
were originally a Ksatriya tribe of Aryans who migrated from the 
MadhyadeSa, the scene of the Buddha’s life-long activities.® The 
Paifdyan families that came to Ceylon in the early days would 
naturally have brought some knowledge of the Buddha and his 
teachings, and some of them might even have been Buddhists. 

W e have seen that Asoka’s social activities embraced Ceylon, 
and that his dutas (envoys) probably visited the Island before 


1. Dpv. vu 18,19; sii 39-54 ; Smp. (SHE) pp. 29, 40 ; Mhv. v 195 , 

Hiuen TsiMg says that Buddhism was introduced to Ceylon bv “ the 
youn^r^o^erofA^lm-raja. Mahendra by name”. (Hiuen Tsiang! 
Bk. XI, p. _«). But there is no reason to pay undue attention to tUs 
statement. Hiuen Tsiang gathered his information by heareay P51i 
re^rfs are much more relUble. JUhimla came to Ceylon, worked hVro 
^ di^ here. The people of Ceylon, more than any other nation, would 
naturally have had mt.mate and authentic information about Mahinda 

2. PLC. p. 17 ; D. R. Bhandarkar: Carmichael Lectures (1918), p. 9 ff. 
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AMBATTJrLVLA at Miliiutalo where Mahinda mot Devaiiampiya-Tissa 
This is a reproduction of a drawing made ia the 17th Century A.C, 
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Mahinda. It is very likely that they spoke to the people of Ceylon 
about Asoka’s Buddhist activities. Oldenberg^ thought, without 
good reason, that Buddhism was not introduced to Ceylon by 
Mahinda,as related in the Sinhalese chronicles, but spread gradually 
over the Island from the neighbouring Kalinga land. It is strange, 
however, that no mention is made of a single Buddhist edifice 
among the religious buildings erected by Pandukabhaya.^ Both 
Oldenberg and Malalasekera agree^ that this silence was probably 
due to a natural tendency on the part of Buddhist chroniclers to 
concentrate all attention on Mahinda, and thus connect the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon with the most distinguished 
person conceivable, the great Asoka. But it is hardly justifiable 
to suggest that there was any such conscious effort on the part of 
the chroniclers. It may be that, although Buddhism was known 
to the people, and although there were even a few Buddhists 
scattered in the Island, it was not necessary to erect any parti¬ 
cular religious edifice as there were no bhikkhus to constitute a 
definite religion before Mahinda’s arrival.** 

Mahinda came to Ceylon with four other theras. His purpose 
in bringing them was evidently to confer the upasampadd on 
anyone who desired to get it.® In his party, which was composed 
of sev^’en,® there were two who were his close relations—Sumana 
Samanera, the son of his sister Sanghamitta, and Bhanduka 
Upasaka, the son of his mother’s sister’s daughter. Their 
inclusion in the party signified, perhaps, a particular intimacy 
with and friendliness towards Ceylon. 

The Pali chronicles record that the first meeting of Mahinda 
and Devanampiya-Tissa, who was on a hunting expedition, took 
place on the Missaka-pabbata, now- known as Mihintale, about 

1. Vhmya Piiaka, Intro, p. 1 ff. 

2. Mhv. X 96-102. 

3. Vifiaya^ Intro, p. Ui ; PLC. p. 19. 

4. See below p. 53 ff. 

5. Mhvg. p. 246, Anujanami hhikkhave sabba-paccaniime^u anapadesu 

yinayadhara-pancaniena upasampadam. See also below p. 154 ff. 

6. Dpv. xii, 34-35 ; Smp (SHB) p. 40 ; Mhv. xiu 4, 16, 18. 
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•eight miles to the east of Anur^hapura, on the full moon day of 
the month of Jettha.^ 

Devanampiya-Tissa who had already heard of Buddhism from 
his friend Asoka received the Buddhist missionaries with the 
greatest kindness and regard. During their first conversation, 
Mahinda in order to gauge the king’s intelligence and capacity to 
understand, put to him some questions. This test which can be 
regarded as the first recorded intelligence-test in history, though 
simple and easy at first glance, required a clear and unruffled 
mind to answer it.“ 

Mahinda was convinced that Devanampiya-Tissa was intelli¬ 
gent enough to understand the teaching of the Buddha, and 
proceeded at once to preach theCidahatthipadojkama-suttato'^m? 

The selection of this sutta by Mahinda for his first sermon was 
very appropriate. The sutta gives a clear idea of the Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sangha, and describes how one is converted to 
Buddhism and becomes a bhikkhu. It also describes in detail 
the simple and holy life of a bhikkhu, the sublime qualities he 
practises and possesses, the things from which he abstains, the 
various stages of development of his life and his attainment of 
^rahantship which is the final fruit of Buddhism. The sutta 
contains also almost all the principal teachings of the Buddha, 
such as the Four Noble Truths. Apart from a general knowledge 
of Buddhism, it was necessary for Mahinda to convey to his host, 
who knew nothing about Buddhist practices,* an idea of the 
Sangha and their mode of life, so that the king might learn how 
to treat his new guests. At the end of the sermon Devanampiya- 
Tissa and his retinue expressed their willingness to embrace the 
new faith.^ 

1. Dpv. xii 40 ; Smp (SHB) p. 41 ; Mhv. xiii 18-20. 

It is usual to expect all important events in Buddhist history to take 
place on a full moon day. 

2. Mhv. xiv 16-21 ; Smp (SHB) p. 45 ; Dpv. xii 53. In this connec* 
tion it is interesting to remember that Mahinda came fresh from the Third 
Council at which Buddhism was defined as Vibhajja-vdda. Hence, Mahinda’s 
■interest in the logical and analytical mind. 

3. M. I, p. 185 ; Dpv. xii 53; Smp (SHB) p. 45 ; Mhv. xiv 22. 

4. Dpv. xii 54 ; Smp (SHB) p. 45 ; Mhv. xiv 23. 
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There is no difficulty in understanding how happy Devanam- 
piya-Tissa was to receive as his guest the son of his friend Asoka. 
He invited them to his capital, but they preferred to stay on the 
mountain.^ 

Next morning Mahinda and his companions entered Anuradha- 
pura. They were received by the king and taken into the royal 
house. Soothsayers who saw the arrangements made for 
Mahinda’s entertainment predicted complete success for the 
mission.- Mahinda himself was convinced that the Sasana would 
be firmly established,® evidently because of the unmistakable 
cordiality of the king’s reception. 

After the meal Mahinda addressed the rojal household. He 
selected for the occasion a subject which would appeal to an 
audience mainly composed of the ladies of the king’s house.* 
First he related to them stories from the Petavatthu and the 
Viimnavatthu, two Pali texts which deal with the spirits of the 
dead in the world and in the devu-loka (heavenly world) 
according to their past karma. This must have appealed to the 
audience already possessing faith in the spirits of the dead,® and 
would have made Buddhism agreeable and acceptable to them. 
It explained their belief in a more satisfactory manner. Mahinda 
ended his sermon by expounding the Fou^ Noble Truths oU 
Buddhism according to the Saccasamyutta.^ Here, too, he had 
occasion to show them how dreadful was samsara, the cycle of 
births and deaths to which they were subject endlessly. 

Other sermons followed in quick succession to ever-increasing 
audiences. The suttas chosen for these sermons are significant, 
particularly in view of the mental attainments and beliefs of the 
listeners. The first was the DevadSfa-sultaJ which deals with the 

1. Mhv. xiv 26. 

2. Mhv. xiv 53 ; Smp (SHB) p. 46. 

3. Smp (SHB) pp. 46-47. 

4. Mhv. xiv 55-58. 

5. See above p. 36 flf. 

6. The last section of the Samyutta-nikaya dealing with the Four Xoble 
iruths. 

7. Mhv. xiv 63 ; M. Ill, p. 191. 
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results of good and bad action ; the misery that awaits criminals 
and the descriptions of the tortures of hell. It was designed to 
persuade men to desist from wrong-doing for fear of evdl con¬ 
sequences.^ Next came the Bdlapandita-sutta^ which teaches 
how through folly men commit evil and suffer therefor both here 
and hereafter. The wise man, on the contrary, abstains from 
evil, does good and attains to happiness in both w'orlds. The ser¬ 
mons were designed to show how the consequences of actions W'ere 
to be felt here and now, and not only in some future birth. 
Mahinda introduced a new theme : emphasis w^as laid on the 
moral side of religion as a requisite for a happy life. It brought to 
his audiences a new vision, unfolding new horizons of spiritual 
development. 

On the pressing invitation of the king, Mahinda and his 
companions made their residence in the royal pavilion of the 
Mahamegha park which was “ neither too far nor too near the 
-city Devanampiya-Tissa visited the theras and inquired how 
they liked the place, and when he learnt from Mahinda that it was 
genial and comfortable, he offered the Mahameghavana to the 
Sangha, pouring water from a vase over the hand of Mahinda as 
a token of the gift.^ 

This gift expressed in a tangible and visible form the inner 
religious devotion of the king and assured the material security 
necessary for the spiritual life of the monks. Mahinda therefore 
made in public the most important declaration that Buddhism 
would be established in Ceylon.^ 

After the Mahamegha vana was offered to the Sangha, Mahinda 
at once set about to plan the headquarters of Buddhism which in 
later times became the famous Mahavihara, the great centre of 
Buddhist culture and learning in the Island, the stronghold of 


1. Dpv. xiii 7-8, bhUim acUie papunimau. 

2. Mhv. XV 8-4 ; M. Ill, p. 178. 

3. Mhv. XV 8. 

4. Ibid. XV 14-15 ; 24-25. 

5. Smp (SHB) p. 48. But Mhv. xv 26 says that Buddhism was 
established” {patitfhitaHd dipamhi sdsanassa). But this does not agree 
with verses 180-181 according to which Buddhism would not be established 
till the aimd was fixed. 





the E8TABUSH>tEX'r OF BUlJHJlJSM S3 

Ihn Tin-nivnHd- Th«rc « vurj goixl tieiifi<ui to beliVvt^ ^hatwliul 
filter cttiui! tf> he naUptl the Holy City of Aiiuriidliuiium wiw 
originaltly pittiiacd niid luid out by Mnhijuitt. Tb(>rc woa uo oiw 
lit tbe time in Ceylon better (^luesattd, L-ii]tnr»f| nitd rvtuied, mnm 
widely travnlled nnrl better bifornied than .Mnluiulji himself. Hu 
hfiil lived in Idrge cities, like PatJilijjmm, the msgriifictut cupltd 
of thv Mugudhuu Empire; he Imd Hctm great tuoujuiti>ri«s liki& 
Aaokiiniuitt built by hfa father mid Cetiyagiri (modem «aScW) in 
VidisA buitf. by iua luuiher. Thiere was uo ono thereforfi who 
could plan an drawiii, a monustcry, better. WLvji hve ilivest the 
sccouDta given in the clironieles of their miriicles, rnjths. poetic 
embeltishtnents uuJ csaggemticms, we aee itljihjiidu going Toiind 
Hahmiicghuvunu along with J>Rviinatj]piya-TiBMJi locating the 
diles projier for A tteTfu/Svi for AcM of the Sungha, for c tank with s 
TOOTH for wntDi Ijutha {for their comfort], for the planting of the 
Bo-lrev, for the Upoaathii Hali of the iSatighu, for a place when; 
gifta offered to tic Bangha would U tliviileil. for a refeutory for 
the LrotlKThoorl, and for the Malnithflpa.' Here hve see the 
sheletoo of the Mohimham at Anurndhqpurii. 

The aCceptuuL-e of the Alabujucghuvana was rolJoHeil by the 
preaching of the Ayffikkftnnd/iojvttjid-Uftttf," which teaches the 
lesson that a bhiilfku should be virtuous and live a holy life, so 
that those who provide him theueccis^itieHflfljrc moy be benefited 
and that he hiruseif may attain .Vi'W^na the iiltimote guaJ. Thia 
is for his own Iwiieiit us well as fqr tbe livneht of others. The 
sernion cm this occasion, after a great gift, seems to liave been a 
suggestion that the bhikkiius on whom the king lavished bo much 
hospitality were worthy of such treatment, and that the king 
himself would be itisf ly rewarded for hw good ticcds. 

Soon AfterwardH Devanampiya-Tissa asked the 'I'hetu whether 
Buddhism was now estublisbed iu the Islanit.* Tin- Piili aoiireea 

_l. Mhv. Hv 57-173. Th^ were prcbwbLy t(ir mum fertturiiii nf <in 
'arBAiri at the tjine. The ouisaicin uT iv Ptifimnyfuini, imjigf linHo;. i» ante- 
worthy, r nri hor will bfr To und jii Ch li \’\ \ I. 

MIit, ir I jB s a. p, ett5. 

1 \W 4jiio4kl reffl^raber hera tiuit lAJjcfi MahiLmtirluhi-jiria ia» (>||trred 
the (i*>V motundii difvtUfrdJ Ihnt BiKldhlnm ururthl 

I kti^g mp to ks^Qw whelhr^ it itt tutaW ihhisd. 

jiccordinj? thiB queation WiJ put roitcit Inter. 
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differ iu their records of Mahinda’s answer. The Dij>avmnsa}^ 
and the Mahdvanisa^ agree that Mahinda’s reply was that Bud¬ 
dhism would be established only if a slmd for the uposatha and 
other Acts of the Sangha were established according to the teach¬ 
ings of the Buddha. The Samantapdsddikd^ records a different 
answer : “ 0 great king ”, answers the Thera, “ the Sasana is 
established, but its roots are not yet gone deep “ When will 
the roots go deep ?” Mahinda’s answer is most remarkable : 
“ When a son born in Ceylon (Tambapanmdipa), of Ceylonese 
parents, becomes a monk in Ceylon, studies the Vinaya in Ceylon 
and recites it in Ceylon, then the roots of the Sdsana are deep 
set.” 

On what authority Mahinda made this bold statement we do- 
not know. But one thing is clear ; he had no intention of retain¬ 
ing either for himself or his nationals who were responsible for 
the establishment of Buddhism in Ceylon, any special power or 
prerogative. He did not seek to create any vested interests or 
to adopt an attitude of patronage. His sole concern was that the 
religion of the Buddha should secure a firm hold in the Island and 
continue to develop for the benefit of the people. If his achieve¬ 
ment could be called a conquest, it was only a moral, spiritual and 
cultural conquest of the highest order conceivable, and not a 
political or economic acquisition. 

The idea of the “ establishment ” of Buddhism in a given 
geographical unit with its implications is quite foreign to the 
teaching of the Buddha. Such a thing was never expressed by 
the Master. True it is that the Buddha sent forth his disciples to 
go about in the world preaching the dhamma for the “ good of the 
many But nowhere had he given injunctions or instructions 
regarding a ritual or a particular method of “ establishing ” the 
Sasana in a country. Buddhism is purely a personal religion. 
Once a man realizes the Truth, Buddhism is established in him. 
Thus, Punna, one of Buddha’s own disciples, goes to his home in 

1. Dpv. xiv 21-25. Dpv. uses the words sanghdrama and vihdra iik 
place of sdsana, 

2. Mhv. XV 180-181. 

3. Smp (SHB) p. 60. 

4. Mhvg. p. 19. 
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r3v5 

SunlLpiiniiiLH—a morally barlrward cotmtTv, iiatoriumi for itpi 
vrJckecL poplfi;—and eonvRrtis ^ large" iiuoib^r i>( tham to 
Buddlu^iD.^ AL-curding lo tha MAjjihima-nifcu^a Cvmm^tiiafy- 
tbu Bjildha ]iiiu!dvlf wiu? Inter invited tn that couutrv'. But thftm 
its I 1 & talk ttt all albout: the " eitublbshment of tfi»? S^ua thara^ 
JilimJaflv. in tliv story of Eattluivahiinar whkh h Honiewhat 
-jkitalogouA to that cf Asoka and lkviiiumpiya-11^^ there in no 
mnntion albotii the "*eitablbtim«ntof the Sai^na rhew,* 

This uotioii of eutubliihing the SSaaaaa ur Baddhif^m a3 au 
iiiHtitutiou ia a purtieukr rouhtry or piaco waa [lerhaps hrat 
conceived hy ^Isoka liiniHeir. wae tbe first king to ndopt 
Buddhism os a Htato rvligiun, and to srart a great ftpirituaJ 
-conquest which Was caUnd Buddlusxa was thti 

iSnst mnwionary rnliginu and ^Wka waa the ftrst misMoiiary king 
to aend out mifuions for the nonveraloii of other ooniitries, Likn 
a crunqaETDT and a rtllet who woaJd establish govcrtiinunta in 
’COuiiLriea politically conquered by him. so Aaoka probably thought 
of eytublishlng thn Sdjiafui in ooiintrie±i apLritujiJlv couquereil 
^dharma-rijiiii) by him. Effsoarcefnl organlxer and pe-yehologiat 
as ho was, be felt it nwesa&ry to adopt eome sort of cemmonial 
whieh would indicate in a concrete form to ordinarv folk tho 
estahlishment of the religion in their midwt, 

Bcgunibg the Actual cenunany adopted in Ccybn the oatho- 
cities iliOcr. The and the yfuMvamm^ agree that 

the was e^blishcd in the Island with the estahliabiiieiit 

■of the boundaries or the ^inud. ITfivInampiya-TiHsa expressed 
his desire that the city ehoidd be incladtcl in the so Chat be 
hiin^dh his retinue and hia aubjvcta coaid live within the ordc^ 
-flf the Buddha ^V* iind thifl waa done aceotJingly/ 

M hin, p. ff. 

2. MA.p. loisff. 

Sm above p. 32. n. 2. 

4. irpx-, :^iv ^1-^. 

5. Mhv. XV 180-ieL 
e, fifid. XV 

r fw.xv w-ijts. 
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Acci>rilii]^ to tbe SammSfipditMika the cAi^aiuny of pstablisli- 

ing the SvKuna wao pcrrurjoerl miioh latt!i-^ven jifiter the Malm- 
BoJlii fajiH hecn filautfuf nt Auuradlupiirrt, The king'ji n«^phe\r 
Mah^i-ATitlhji Them, who hud fonjierly Lecn u luininter ofetHte,. 
way^ seliwUid hy for the ucf of Tvnidng the Vinaya at the 

ecrenioiiy,^ FerJiajw. both cvrs monies were perfontipd, but ou 
two tlilTertiiit iKcaeion^, (he aerotid marking a further atugu in the 
establin li mant of the Hfma wt. 

Although the two %'er«iojiii differ in the Jetter they ugfee ia 
the tffarit. A jtlnaT ia iiecaswary for Acta of the .Saugha. whore the 
Kcitatioi] of the rian^ is esscxiliah The recital of the VinuyH 
(by Mahu-AHttbt} before the ftangha h tantaruokuit to ua Art 
of the fijingha. Than the utablisliment of the Sdimm ia alt: 
nmtely reduced to the estobliahment of the Sanghn which h not 
possible without a shttii und the recital of the T^wrij^.- 

Mjihiiida stayed in Af.iiradbii(ju™ for aC dars, ICfiiring this 
peHo.t things moved ra|ijdly aud great obtthgea tflok ptuee, H* 
delivumi a inimhcr of seruiona to oouviiice the people of tha valuo 
of the new faith, Uoat of rheac sermoae dealt wit L the tratisitori< 
tte« of life, the dreailfui nature of taiiimru, and the uoble Ufa 
necewiary to enuaiie from wjpauni aud to attain NifihSm. His 
ticrraoiM alrn ittcludcd thn D/Mmmaatkkitppfn'aHtiint’Xuilit^ which 
Heals with the fundautcnlal tenehinga of the Biidtlhu. 

On the twenty-seventh day lljihinda left Anun'olbaputu and 
went to ^liasaka-iMihhatjt to spend the iWAso (ou^) or the rainy 
Hea*on there.* The striae day the king’s nephew JIuha-Arittba, 
the miauter. with fifty-five othem joined the orilnr of tlie Sangiin.^^ 
Thus there were slaty-two motiks in the MiHsafca-pobhata to 
apead the first season * Since there were uo hoiuuisfor their 


h iimp p, 6^, 

l:.l.»l '‘'"B "**“ whednT the has iK-t-rl intab. 

« ** ct EHrUKl witJiottl 

X Mliv, XVJ»ril; in Mhvil p £| ff 

+. iJlu. 

5. ibid. ivi lO-IL 



Airhaeoltniifal .Surrey Ceylon 

^k>uie of the Caves at MihintHle where Mabinda and the eailiest Buddhist 

monks from India live<l. 55 



Archnetdogieal Surrey Ceylon 

Stone Tablets with the inscription of Mahinda IV at the entrance to the 

Convocation Hall at Mihintale. (p. 173> 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BUDDHISM 

•occupation, Devanampiya-Tissa had the caves in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the present Kantaka-cetiya cleared and prepared for their 
use.^ Meanwhile the sub-queen Anula and her companions had 
expressed a desire to join the Order as nuns and, at Mahinda’s 
suggestion,^ Devanampiya-Tissa despatched to the court of 
Emperor Asoka an embassy to bring the Therl Sanghamitta along 
with the southern branch of the Bodhi-tree.^ 

Anula and her companions awaited Sanghamitta’s arrival 
•observing dasa-slla (ten precepts) in a nunnery known as the 
Upasika-vihara which had been built for them on one side of the 
city/ 

After the rainy season, Mahinda in his usual gentle manner 
suggested to Devanampiya-Tissa the idea of building a cetiya to 
enshrine the relics of the Buddha/ Sumana Samanera who acted 
as deputy on behalf of Mahinda and Devanampiya-Tissa was able 
to obtain for Ceylon from his grand-father Asoka the right collar¬ 
bone, and a large quantity of other bone rebcs together with the 
almsbowl of the Buddha/ These relics were kept at the Missaka- 
pabbata for the time being, and henceforth the mountain was 
named Cetiya-pabbata/ The collar-bone of the Buddha was 
enshrined in the Thuparama Dagaba which thus became the first 
•cetiya to be built in Ceylon/ 

When Sanghamitta arrived with the branch of the Bodhi-tree 
Anula and her women entered the order of bhikkhunls/ The 
former. Upasika-vihara was improved and enlarged with several 
additions and it was called Hatthalhaka-vihara or Bhikkhunu- 
passaya/ Sanghamitta also lived in the same nunnery/^ 

1. Mhv. xvi 12. 2. Ibid. XV 16-23. 

i. i appropriate that the southern branch 

should be sent to Ceylon which is situated in the South. 

4. Ibid, xviii 9-12. 

5. Ibid, xvii 1 flf. 

6. Ibid, xvii 9-21. 

7. Ibid, xvii 23. It may perhaps be that Mahinda re-named the 
Missaka Hill in memory of Cetiyagiri in Vidisa, his mother's monastery. 

8. Ibid, xvii 50. 

9..Ibid, xix 65. 

10. Ibid, xix 69-71. 

11. Ibid, xix 68. 


IMSTOKY OF BTOUmsM IS CE™S 

Tlie [jluiiling of the Bodhi branch wjus p#rf(>rnijcj with great 
c^A'iiiuiiv. HaprrMatativvv from all parts of the laLind—^otii 
the Sorth as wtll ns from tht* fiontb were piejwnt od the weea- 
won.' Asoku hWir hjifl sont a large number of hiniiJhta to 
Attend on the Badhi tree.* 8ubseqiiniitlj the tiupiliigH nf thin* 
Borlhi were planted in Anurildli&para and Its vicinity, and ui. 
Jambokolnpa trana mid in the village (if Tivaklca HrShmai^ii in the 
North, in Kajanagima (KataragauiiiJ in the South and in 
Caiidanugtyua tnnidentified},* Later some thiitv-twn snptings 

were distributed nU over the talartii.* 

T(ie bringing of the BoiHu branch mirl the relicH nf the Buddha 
along with hi* poire (alnia-bowl} furtlier wtrengthened the great 
Diiltuml link hetwven [ndia and Cvylon. The planting of the 
Bodhi-trte was syraholie of the estahluihinetit of RiiddhisBi 
nnd Buddhist eiilture iu the Island. The relies of the Buddha 
were regarfied lU repnisenling the Buddlui himself and their 
eiishnnemeiit was im good ae BmhUui’s riwidence in laAk:;. 
The or the alme-bowj of the Riiddlia was kept within 

till- king* Eiouse,* and it bocume a fiationul “ palladium " of the 
Sinhalese, just as happened later in the auie of the Tooth Relic. 

As the Bhithtirhood of bhikJthua increaxed in tiumher, 
Bevrmuiiipiya-Tiss.a had to eslablish several tnouasHfrieH hesidos 
the Mahiu-iluini and Cstiya-pnbbatii, The -V/rtAnrtMjwn* lecords 
that the place, where thoav who entered the Onler of Monke from 
nnbln faiiiilih.'S Jived, herame IssurusanuiQAks^ (pJaeu of “noble 
monL.H and the plane where thow who entered the Onlcr from 
the Vni^ya ciiste lived, becuniv VcaisagiTi (MountAiu of the 
Vnisya8}.“ Does this auggeot that easU- and class differontes- 


I. xj3t54. 

4. xbc 63-61. 


/Afcf. xis 1-1, 


.'i. Ihid. 13 . 

Ibid. XX 14-ljX 

7, Sthe^ Vewajpri nr,r AnnriWhapuni, Per lb. r.icntiScalion ..th 

Ih E.Z. lY p. lift CTSe. O. H 

MT. iiJ»o ideal^M laMnumroB^lui.rUiito with KjiMapojpri.vihlrji. whirk 
M aCi'if Xi^ppiili'ii ftih mt^rrti V'«iUUcrriTX ilT D +fit ^ 

A^pn^irl-riA^rt. This 

B- Xct yet idc!iiti:Se6. 
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TTftr# in flxirtfliiflfl in thfl ^liarighA of C^yion even kom the 
tim-Qfl t DeTAHAnipivM’TlBKA aIao hi 4 ;ilt a public^ refe^^tory l^aJ!£^c^ 
Mohuj^aJl^ ia nAiiurudbApiini fur the uba of thf^ He ik 

•aIho 54id to tiAiVe built a vdhara in iTmubuhvlipu^furaA in XiLf^dlpa, 
and tbo wftU-knawn Tis^ntAMvihiim-" 

Mahinda canift to CeyJoti irlieu be wjia a young iiiMii uf 
ttiiiiy^Lwo. He died ut the rijie of eighty at CetivApubbul-u 
while speodiaii retreat there during the eighth year of 

King Uttiya B,C.}p Devuuanipiru-TiHB&’B ymirig^r brother 
And thirceB^r to thn throne,^ Ootiyaa eii»Jiriiiiiig hi^ rnlieii wem 
hnilfc at AuiirudLupura, CetiyApabhntA unci sevemi othvr pkceu 
in Ceylon.* Sftnghttjiiitti died in the following year nt the 
Hattbulhuka nuiiEieif’y at jlnajudlmpiira.* 

Maliiadnk arrival iu Ceylon uan be regardefi ba ihe l>aginjiiDg 
of SiubaLive culture. JJe brought to Lunha not only a new 
rellgiod b ut ahio u whole mi lisnttou then ut the hdgh t of Ita glory* 
He Ia£n>dui:!«d art uud archit«rtu re into the tala ml along with 
A] j^Adrdmuj and He can be regarded aa ih^ father of the 

^Siuhoicac* literature. Buddhaghosa eayb thut Mahiiifla brought 
nto the lahmd of the Sliihaleae the oonuaent ariosi uf the Tripitaka 

I. Mav. 

^ Ibid. 11 

Dpr, Kvil DS s Mh-V^ ix 

TUr^ l>pv, and Mhv, ltai« that 3!ahhiib ihwl wben wa# 

Kxty yuart Thi: uf yc^rt in ihft Ufa uf n. Lihiikliii » BonenUly 

<tnlniaUt«3 from hij ejth^JumpAd^ whii-^i rv«ive« aiuaUv at ttui A^r. uf 
tiftnty. Tharefqm U% at the B^rOAl Age :if» mu*vt hr added- The 

p 4^ uyfl: .-ijlffl MritoA imili. 

Lt^t. ‘ m bhUckhn Mroed AHt* vtir woa uf rm vpara ttjw a 
.Twau-r uf p^tiniukk^A to ihe That ia, Ajita vaa ±5 

alaliiDc^ wli«ii hv ftmiiu to C^^lon waa ymrni JfuAu- 
LiM {^hir. aih 1)+ i-i“- h« of jia^. In the Hijiiaii- 

way when hLihtudn wA*f roTerrvd to hA mtthSouJto {GO yeu*} ni ihe ticne of 
a-lm daath^. he WM in fftCC flfl yrEkm ulil, Tliei term ri#mi sacaiw rainy 
aeaeon ^aa wiJI b*'* j'car ThA reU^ioua ufa hhikkim ix Dulcuiated 
hy the number of VtUia reireala hu huA pajuM^j, VV'hen a monk it uid. ha m 
poeraJiyndrj-iriTcl Lu aa^Ai^nuMt^n (HA, p. 1,10 r 1>A. p. iori r p. M>p 
Le. ^ vBmjri of ThU dou not mi-jui t hj|l he wiw ojuptly jSO, hul Lha.t 
he waj] otd. j^iiMic!tiiiie4 Ihe tonn fums ia uwd to mnaii “vimr " jd tku 
•oniihary jcnaep 

4. ^hr. XK 41 45^ 

X ilrid, IX 4S-^. 
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and put them into Sinhalese for the benefit of the people of the 
Island.^ He thus made Sinhalese a literary language and 
inaugurated its literature. It is probable that he introduced the 
Asokan alphabet as well.^ 

The remarkable success of Mahinda’s mission and the unusu • 
ally rapid spread of Buddhism in the Island were due to many 
reasons. Mahinda s arrival was the consummation of a series of 
social, cultural and diplomatic relations between India and 
Ceylon. DevanampiyarTissa was eager to earn the friendship 
of Asoka. After the king of Ceylon and the important ministers 
who were his own relations had accepted Buddhism the rest was 
plain sailing. Although there were a number of various small 
religious groups scattered about the country, there was none 
systematically organized or powerful enough to oppose the new 
faith. On the other hand, Buddhism offered to the people of 
Ceylon a new order of life which was far superior to that which 
they had known and followed so far. The example of the simple, 
saintly life of the monks, who devoted their time for the good of 
the many, was an inspiration to the king as well as to the peasant. 
The code of morality that the new religion taught was extremely 
conducive to a happy and peaceful home-life. 

Medium of communication with the Sinhalese offered but little 
obstruction to the work of the missionaries. If we compare the 
language of Asoka’s inscriptions and the inscriptions of Ceylon in 
the 3rd century B.C., we can see that the two languages were 
almost similar. There were slight differences between the two,, 
but it was possible for the speaker in one language to follow 
without much difficulty the ideas expressed in the other. 

Preaching seems to have been the chief method of propaganda.. 
Aramas, with cetiyas and Bodhi-trees as objects of worship, were 
established in important villages for the residence of monks. 
These became centres of knowledge, and propagated Buddhism 


1. Sthaladlpatn pana dbhaidtha vasind Mahd-Mahindtna 
Thapitd Slhahhhdsdya dlpavdsinam atthdya —MA. p. 1. 

2. Sanghamitta’s influence over the women of Ceylon in mouldinir their 

ule and character was equally great. ® 
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and Buddhist culture. One would expect Mahinda to have 
followed methods of religious propaganda in Ceylon similar to 
those of Asoka in India. But two factors are conspicuous by 
their absence. Asoka established a large number of edicts for 
the propagation of his Dharma. But in Ceylon not a single 
Dhanna-lipi established by Devanampiya-Tissa, either on rock 
or pillar, has so far been discovered. And no Department of 
Dharma-mahdmdtras was established by Devanampiya-Tissa in 
Ceylon as had been done by Asoka in India. Why did Mahinda 
not advise Devanampiya-Tissa to publish Dharma-lipis in Ceylon 
following his father’s practice in India ? Was it because Ceylon 
was too small and the inhabited area so limited that the kingV 
orders could quickly be proclaimed throughout the country ? 
Perhaps there was no need for such methods of propaganda in 
Ceylon, as the bhikkhus applied themselves untiringly to the^ 
spread of Buddhism throughout the country. 


^4 HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN CEYLON 

author of the Chronicle seems to have held that Ejara had no 
genuine interest in Buddhism, but that he had, nevertheless, to 
follow the established custom of the land.^ 

What was this custom or cdrittam ? In ancient days the 
•customs of virtuous men (saddcdra) handed down in regular 
succession (pdramparydkrafndgala)" formed part of the established 
law of the country, ranking in the same category as religious 
injunctions and legal enactments. In Ceylon, too, the law of 
the land was nothing but the established customs of the country. 
Elara had to follow these customs therefore for the sake of good 
government. There are several other instances in the Makdvamsa 
which elucidate this point. 

Thus Bhatiya (38-66 A.C.) is stated to have followed all 
injunctions laid down by ancient kings regarding Buddhist 
religious practices.^ Mahadathika Mahanaga (67-79 A.C.) 

•observed all religious practices established by earlier kings and 
his brother.^ Siri-Meghava^na (c. 362 A.C.), who inaugurated 
the Mahinda festival, decreed that the festival should be held 
annually. The author of the second part of the Mahduanisa, 
who lived in the 13th century, says that this royal order had been 
•carried out continuously down to his day by all succeeding kings.^ 
An inscription® of the 10th century, which records certain rules 
regarding the administration of a village called Hopitigama, 
refers to earlier laws as pere-sirit “ former customs Siritlend 
of the 12th century was the legal secretary or minister of justice.^ 
The Sinhalese sirii and Pali cdritta, meaning “ custom ”, were 
the usual words used to convey the modem idea of “ law ”, which 
included also tradition. 


Whether this meant a house where an image of the Buddha made bv Elara 
•d^r***** himself was kept is not quit® 

2. Manu, II, 12, 18. 

3. Mhv. xxxiv 67. 

4. Ibid, xxxiv 85. 

5. Ibid, xxxvii 88-89. 

6. E.Z. III, p. 75. Badulla Pillar Inacription. 

7. Xkd. p. 18 
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From these examples we can clearly see that there were 
1- religious customs and practices established by kings which were 
recognized as part of the law of the la^d. And these had to be 
honoured by the kings of Ceylon, whether they were Sinhalese 
' or Dravidians. 

Even the two Tamils, Sena and Quttika, who ruled at Anu- 
radhapura about 30 years before E|ara, seem to have been 
Buddhists. The use of the word dhammem “ righteously ” in 
. the Mahavamsa^ in referring to their rule suggests that they 
governed the country as Buddhists, or, at least, according to 
Buddhist customs. How else could one rule' dhammena ? Could 
a micchaditthi “ wrong-believer ” who was considered a mere 
animal (pasu-aamu) rule “ righteously ” ? 

An inscription" which records certain donations made to a 
vihara by the queen of Khudda-Parinda (5th century A.C.) 
refers to her husband, who was a Tamil, as Budadaaa La-Parideva, 
which means Buddhadasa Khudda-Parinda. The use of the word 
Bud<Uiadasa, “ the servant of the Buddha ”, as an epithet, proves 
• defimtely that Khudda-Parinda was a Buddhist or at least wished 
to create that impression. His predecessor Parinda also, in his 
inscription at Aragama, records his donations to a Buddhist 
monastery.* Another inscription^ at Kataragama registers a 
grant by Dathiya, the son of Tiritara,® to the Mangalamahacetiya 
r (modern Kiri Vehera) at Kataragama. 

Dathiya belonged to the same TamU dynasty as Parinda and 
Khudda-Parinda. Paranavitana thinks* that these Tamil princes 
who ruled at Anuradhapura for 27 years towards the end of the 
5th century were Buddhists by faith.^ Several Tamil officials, 

.• such as Potthakuttha and Mahakanda, in the service of Agga- 


1. Mhv.iiill. 2. K.Z.IV.P. 114. 

3. E.Z. n. p. 113. 4. m p 218. 

II u' *’®“s°"*f‘'rtheidentification ofilahadali 

n-iK ?* Saratarsya mentioned in the inscription with 

Dathika and Tintara. (See CJJSc. G. Vol. II, p. 181). ^ 

6. E.Z. IV, 114. 

7. Moreover we can gather from these inscriptions that these Tamil 
^lere were not only Buddhists but that they also added such Sinhalese 
titles as Abhaya (Apaya) and Mahanaga (Mahana) to their own names while 
they ruled m Ceylon m order to identify themselves even more closelv with 

^the people. E.Z. Ill, 218 : IV, 114. • 
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bodhi IV (658-674 A.C.) are also reported to have built viharay 
and made grants to monasteries.^ It is well known that the 
Dra\ndian kings of the Kandy period professed the Buddhist 
faith, observed Buddhist customs and supported Buddhism, 
following the example of the earlier Sinhalese kings. 

Although the king was included in the laity, his position was 
quite different from the rest of the lay people. The Buddha and 
the Cakkavatti-Emperor are regarded almost equally in the 
suttas. The Lakkha^-sutta of the DJgha-nikaya maintains that 
the Buddha and the Cakkavatti are both endowed with the 
thirty-two marks of the Great Man (MahapurisaAukkhana), If 
a person who has these thirty-two marks lived the worldly life, 
he became a Cakkavatti ; if he left home, he became a Buddha- 
The AngiUtara-nikdya declares that they are both acchariya^ 
nianussd “ wonderful men '* who are born “ for the good of the 
many ”, and that they both are thupdrahd “ worthy of monu¬ 
ments While the Buddha holds sway over the entire spiritual 
world, the Cakkavatti is the ideal supreme ruler of the secular 
world. On this assumption even an ordinary king is given a 
position far above other laymen. Hence we find that the Buddha 
has ad\dsed bhikkhus to follow the instructions of the king.^ 

It is quite natural therefore that the king of Ceylon was 
regarded as the secular head of Buddhism who protected the 
Sdsam. In the 10th century, Mahinda IV declares clearly that 
a k^triya becomes a king “ for the purpose of defending the 
alms-bowl and the robe of the Buddha The king, as the 
defender of Buddhism, was so highly respected that even words 
originally used in reference only to the Buddha and arahant^ 

1. Mhv. xlvi 19-23. 

2. A. p. 47. The Mahuparinibbana-Hutta regards four people as worthy 
of thupas : Tathiigata, Paeceka-Buddha. Savaka, Cakkavatti (D. II, p. 87). 
According to the Manimmrti the king is a great deity in human form and 
surpasses all created beings. (Manu. V 93-94 ; 96-97 ; \TI 4-13). 

3. Anujandmi bhikkhave, rajanarn anurattitum (Mhv'g. p. 164). 

4. E.Z. I, p. 237, tymd pay sitmr rak {nu-va)s. In this context the alms- 
bowl and the robe {pay sivtir) of the Buddha represent Buddhism. Cf. The 
English royal title “ Defender of the Faith.” 
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buddhism as state religion 

• came to be applied to rulers of Ceylon. For instance, the term 
pirinivi (parinihbuta) which is used only in connection with the 
decease of a Buddha or an arahant, was used in the 10th century 
. in reference to the death of a king.^ 

In the same manner, the ecclesiastical term vat-himi 
(upajjhdya-sdmi) which should, strictly speaking, be used only 
in reference to a Buddhist monk, was applied also to kings and 
rulers from about the 8th century A.C. as a mark of great respect.^ 
As the secular head and defender of Buddhism it was one of 
the primary duties of the king to look after the well-being of the 
Sdsamt. Hence we find quite often kings engaged in the “ puri¬ 
fication of the SdsatM ” whenever they found it to be disorganized 
or corrupt.^ It was the duty of the state to suppress by law or 
expulsion undesirable heretical elements that stained the purity 
of the Sdsana. The king also felt it his duty to intervene when¬ 
ever there arose within the Sangha disputes that could not be 
easily settled by the monks themselves. Thus King Kanirajanu- 

1. E.Z. Ill, pp. 75, 77, satah*m piriniviyan vahanse. 

2. E.g., see Inscriptions at Rassahela, E.Z. IV, pp. 173,. 174; 

Kirigall&va Pillar Ins. E.Z. II, pp. S-4 ; and Badulla Pillar ins. E.Z. III! 
p. 75 ; Kaludiyapokuna Ins. E.Z. Ill, pp. 25H-259, 264-266. 

Wickremasinghe, E.Z. I, p. 35, n. 7, says that vat-himi may be derived 
either from Skt. va^tu-ifvamin • lord of property ”, or vrtta-itvamin “ director 
of reUgious observances ”. Paranavitana, E.Z. Ill, p. 86 ff. has not made 
any suggestion as regar^ its derivation. But K. Pannakitti Thera’s 
suggestion that vat-himi is derived from upajjhdya-nami seems the most 
plausible. 

The Dhamptyd-Atuvd-Gdiapadaya^ a work of the 10th century, (p. 116 
line 10) paraphra.'^s the words upajjhdyavattam as “ vai teranata ka^ayutu 
v^'\ Commenting on the name Belatthisisa, the same work (p. 153, 
line 14) says: “ Ananda mahaterun vajateru Belafthistsa mahaterun 
Cf. Pacit. p. 87. Ayasmato Anandassa upajjhdyo BeJatthUfso. The 
Dharfnapradipika of the 12th centuiy (p. 293) uses the word vaddjuran in 
the sense of upajjhikariya. The Mahdrupasiddhi-Sannaya of about the 
14th century (p. 267) paraphrases the w ord upajjhayasaa as “ vajddurange ”. 
The Nks. of the last part of the 14th century (p. 12) uses vat-ttruii in the 
^nse of upajjhdyatthera. We must remember that in old Sinhalese sanna 
bo(^, which give word for word meaning, the derived Sinhalese form is 
to paraphrase the original Pali or Skt. word wherever possible. From 
the above examples we can see that the forms raja, vada, vat are derived 
from npajjhdya or upajjha (through •aroja). The dropping of an initial 
short vowel ^fore the stronger accent of the second syllable is common in 
Sinhalese. See Geiger : A Grammar of the Sinhalese Language, p. 34. 

3. E.y., Voharika-Tissa, Gothabhaya, Moggallana I, Moggallana III, 
Sil^eghava^a, Aggabodhi VII, and &na U. See also below p. 104. 
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Tissa (89-92 A.C.) is reported to have acted as judge over a dispute 
at the Uposatha House at Cetiyagiri.^ It is strange that a 
layman should have entered an Uposatha House to adjudicate 
in the affairs of the Sangha. But it is quite certain that the 
king decided the case within the Uposatha House itself.^ Whether 
he entered the Uposatha House on the invitation of the Sangha 
or on his own initiative we are not certain. However that inav 

•r 

be, it is clear that the king, as the secular head of the religion, 
either actually had or assumed for himself the authority to decide 
the cases of the Sangha.^ During Mahasena’s reign Tissa Thera, 
who accepted the Jetavana-vihara, was disrobed by the Minister 
of Justice.^ Although a charge of jxlrajika offence against him 
was finally proved by the Sangha, they had not the power to 
disrobe him without the aid of the state.^ 

Even though the king w^as * the defender of the faith ’ his 
authority over matters ecclesiastical was subservient to that of 
the Sangha. He had no power to force the hands of the Sangha 
against their wish. When, for example, Silameghavanna 
(617-626 A.C.) requested the monks of the Mahavihara to perform 
the uposatha ceremony with those of the Abhayagiri, the Maha¬ 
vihara refused to comply with the king’s request, and the king 
was powerless to enforce his will.® On another occasion the 
monks of the Mahii-vihara applied the Act of Patianikkujjami 
(“ turning down of the alms-bowd ”), the greatest insult that could 
be meted out to a layman, on Dathopatissa II who had acted 
against the wdshes of the Maha-vihara.^ 

1. Mhv. XXXV 10-11. 

2. MT. p. 640. 

3. It should be noted that the king's act did not have the approval of 
the whole community but only of a part of the Sangha, the greater part 
See below p. 86. 

4. Mhv. xxxvii 39. 

5. We learn also from the Anuradhapura Slab Inscription of Kassapa V 
(913-923 A.C.) that high officials of state interfered in monastic disputes 
whenever the Sangha were unable to settle them by themselves (E.Z. I, p. 44.) 

6. Ibid, xliv 80. 

IX -^tahdramsa goes so far as to indicate* that 
J^^hopati-ssas illness and subsequent death were evidently due to his 
u ^1>® ^Tahes of the Sangha and his finding fault with 

them for their failure to accede to his request. 
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Although there were occasional disagreements between the 
Sangha and the State regarding religious and spiritual matters, 
there was evidently no friction between the two over matters 
political and mundane. Bhikkhus never seem to have attempted 
to wield political power directly by themselves. But they always 
used their influence to help and support kings whom they could 
persuade to carry out their wishes. Mention is made, however, 
of bhikkhus who took an active part in bringing about settlements 
between political leaders and even selecting kings. Godhagatta- 
Tissa Thera settled the civil war between Duttha-GamanI and his 
brother. Duttha-Gamani blamed the thera for not asking them 
to make peace earlier, and further said that even a samanera of 
seven years could have stopped the fight.^ There is a story of 
how Mahatissa Thera brought about a settlement of far-reaching 
consequence between VattegamanI and his generals.^ Dhatusena 
was brought up and educated for the kingship by a thera.^ 
When the sub-king Mahinda was anxious to make a treaty with 
Sena II (851-885 A.C.) he took monks with him to support his 
plea.** There are many instances of individual theras acting as 
advisers to kings.^ 

Sometimes bhikkhus went to the extent of selecting princes 
for the throne and supporting their favourites, even to the e.xtent 
of violating the laws of succession. When Saddha-Tissa died 
(59 B.C.) the ministers of State consecrated Thullatthana in 
preference to Lajji-Tissa, the lawful heir to the throne, with the 
approval of the Sangha who assembled at the Thuparama for the 
purpo.se.® Bhikkhus allowed Moggallana I (496-513 A.C.) to 
collect his troops at a vdhara,^ and, after his victory over 
Kassapa I, he was received ceremoniously at the Mahiivihara 
by the Sangha.^ 

1. .Mhv. .xxiv 49-57. W us this just an expressi«)n nf {Ktliteness ? 

2. Ibid. x.\'xiii 71-77. 

3. Ibid, xxxviii 16 ff. 4. n 14 

5. E.g., Ibid, xlii 22 ; xivi 6. 

6. Ibid, xxxiii 17, 18. This interference was, however, exceptional 
and was greatly resenU hI by the legitimate king. 

7. Ibid, xxxix 21. 

8. Ibid, xxxix 29-31. 
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By thiF MJth century we find it Aveti etntcU tLiit it Wiia th> 
wiiu conferred] the kb^ship- Tkia evidently tbnt 

it conHidered itfiell a& rtfprcMiJitiii|r tlie public gpicucii the 
eouutty. ill thk^ Jctaifuiia 81 aU it*Pcnption, MuhindA l\ 
decLire^ that the Irruf^A of Sri f^iriki who are are 

want to rttifvt and Altnnrl on th*^ couiiEiiujitv juonka on 
the very diiy they r^lebmteth^'i'uronntJon fesrtivni after attaijui]^ 
Ui the flignity of kint^Khip^ hrj Uui Ahj/ta^iinpAiJt (the great 

ooninmnitj of [iionkj?)/or Ih^ purpose of difendifip the hotd uttd 
fhi\ yfibt'f ffiji dihnitely ahoiA'a that the iippruvaJ of tho Bungha 
HTia ea^DtiuL for tlit? Cifronution of u king- In Ent-vr tiluei^r 
the lliikkhiii^ I'untinued to tjikc n imminent pant in rhr npixjinl- 
nn^nt of kings.* 

The influeuce of the Sriughu ovor the maaAc-ii wwas m jziyat tliut 
irtilcr^ were careful to wnn the hearts of the bhikkJiuH for the H^ikv 
of peaceful and i^uixtmfill goyenjniei!ii. To ^jbtain thi- approval 
of the Sangho ws*h. to t it^urH public Hupport, That wa^ probably 
why Durfha-t^aTnat^I jaut the relkv^ of l-fie Biialdha into b^>i apear 
Ik nil invited the Sangha to uecoiu|iaiiy iliui in (he war '* becuoHe 
rfioir efight M both bJflH.fdng mid protection to in^ When 
ALahinda II (77'2 -7l^^ ArC+) wna reaily to laimeli ai cjitnipuign 
Robaou. hh=^ “ ortAeinble>l oil the bhikkbn» and other wine 
|feeople alt the Tliuplrairin ami obtftiTieal their consent for hb 
militarv project.^ In nther worda ht! wai* thiiH. a]4aure<| of jiiiblk- 
support Etnd aym|Michy for hia emiipuign. 

The fint tkmg that ci king alia I after n^'cndilig the throne wah 
Lii Hiaplny hi.^^ intcreat in ivligiDii hy giving alma nuil ip'anting 

.L E.Sf. b pp, :;34. !15T, ^4^, jirtif Mirvr rnk {pniovjj.* Muhru^tiuj-km 
Mrwwr-m#. 

± Mliv. lii aiya that after tlip ihmth ot VijaVabahu 1 
1114 A.C.) lLei ilrrrdMMLiiE hiiE|f a uaiter. her thriM? NT«?t, minitften of ^^tato uid 
I hi.' bhikkhiu took ^ezuDl tiSHfitber, nnri iiJiaiiimL>ii.-ily cojifcrr&El thcL kins^bip 
The eleciejn of the last Kiiii; f»f Karnly^ hUcr th* cityLit 
ijf Kajfljlhiffiij:iaJiplktt-. Iran out bj' An aamriiDipliV of ohief m iiiijitcint of 
tlir Ii™Js of the kEllddhiril (rkutTh and the KOVeniWi of priH-rnm. 
See LhiiV v’d Tmi'elA m p, lAJJ, 

3. ilhi". !txv 1-4- Jfuifpi/jTrf ffikkhu M 

at *n. ^ 

4 . xiv'iu 
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rnduwii^vnttj^ buUdiii^ ijr n^pMirlDpi; nr ^rtind 

nfligiuuH 

Ttn; 4$nr«nAtic»ii fit oF kuixu, which waji origiimlly w 

riirciilitt uf Ijttcr a»HumfHl thr garb < 1 ! u rd%ioiiH 

ctfrenmny. The ^f<li^at.wIIp^a-Tlk4^ reconU wome inl^Tc-j=itin^ 
lietfliiie ab&tir thijs &t4tf^ fmictioii- The veKRela which coiiF^ueil 
thf. in^gAliA nMfl fur the ^nroilution ixircjiioDv wenr made ul' clav 
taken fmni aeven Mpenitic apota, all of which are holy pleura. 
Clay for this pur|jnsp har| to bf; taken frum under the nnrthevn 
tliaht tif ateph either of the .^lahahoiihi. ur uf L(jhapSi=jldrt, ot of 
PaKoni^uimtilukii, nr of ^lAhHeetiya (Ruvniivuli^lyah or frniii 
under the nortlwitii dour of the UatujkialB or from under the at#p^ 
of tliirt entranee to the hall unmvil SauiLijjuvB where- th^ 
IphikkhiiK tia&rl to dtil|>e their rohea^ The specihe ^tutcjn.ent that 
chiy ishoiild be titkeu from under the steps of tketre platc-S sliow> 
eieurly that the co^onution of a fering wii* i^egurded as huviup 
rcU(doii^ signihenuco. Uitlniatrlyp in thetith century^ thifi cert 
luony of uorouAttoii iH-eniM to buvu Wn held in the ^ihura itaelf- 
For iiisfcaoL#p Sf'Oa U mi A.Qj had his fioroimtioji at thi- 
Mahiicetiya jHiivAti^^lislyu) uad decreed in writinp fhi\t thr 
{iflTeinoiiy shinihl Fhi i^erformed every yc 4 ir.^ 

The noiistitutiojiBi p{>sition of liaddhLsm was so strong that 
to act :igainst the H^mhn was regarded ny hij^h trfiasoii. Thtis. 

one of the ehar|^s framed agaiopit. the war crimmalK who wei> 
iiguinst nhatuseiia (4fiO-47K A A'.] duthlg the jin*nediiig Tamil 
rule was that- ' these men protectefl nvith^r the king nor the 

Further^ wt Jvarn frmu the floeiirnciit (ulrtiudy ret'ertflil to 
supplied by t.heMalviittaChapter+ Kauilyf heaficrl by ^rapunkara 
Saiighanlja, to the Dutch aovemiir Falk (nff5 1in Colomlnv 
timt aeconUug to ancient Sinhalese low ' those a ho deatrojed 
fiigiSb uihI fto^trees otid those W'ho plnnriered reli^oiu^ pn>p«TtT 

<■ poWin. Six- UJow I'Jv. VI rtttfl VIJ, 

p,5QT. 

I- fhiii. pii X4. tmfXf* re ^t^**tn*x*r fn uo r^ftWiwnir, 
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vrtvis piiiiig:tiubtL^ with fit-wtli/"' There be rf’ii:i{iTii to liwlii^vp rhut 
tbift Iaw wa^ id force even triirlv us ila^l century B.C. For, 
it Jr iitat#rf* th&T ^in ^De oorai^ioii wU^u was reluming frcjui 

Mlhintuft', biji charLot-wbeei Hid some ilaiuoiQe to u cctivu. Hi> 
niiiihitvr^ drew bis attfintioo tri whst hud happened. The king. 
^h<i wttt^ funiotLs for his e<]UHl untl inipartijil udiDiniRt r^tioo of 
jtfl4$ticR to aII, at Once down fi-oui \ih rburiot and In hi bimiwJf 
i\ctwn on the roftcl atuJ mti\ : '' Cut my head to<j with thJji c bn riot- 
wheel Silt the miinKtets refioied to do it Bayin/i; thiit tb- 
Buddlui De%'cr wLiherl iLurm la otb^re^ and further thev reLiueotcd 
the khl^ to obtulii purdoii hv repairing the flumuge. Tbie i<how> 
tbot death wae prubalily tbc ijoimlty U^t the crime of 
damage to places of Budrihist- worship in ancient CtyJoii- 

iu fact the Stlmm conistitiited a fully-ikdgL-d SKalv dufiarE' 
nient. KafegtiaTriiiig th^ fnirity atifl welh being nf thi* 
and iinuntaining the SHngha aiifl tbe nioimstorie^ w^ere duties 
htcTiiiibcnl rimlnly ou tbc HlatCr altlioLi^b prii utc hidividuais and 
the public qoJtcctivcl)’ catuljlished uiieI maiikTaiucd liramas on a 
smaller scatc- There wen? roll and pernmiient ataff^ paid by tbc 
to look after the buptiorM nf the larger nmiiaaterics »uch 
Mihmtulc Hiiii Abbuyagiii. TbcR^ were govcriicfl by rules and 
regnJutioui^ IilIiI liown by ib^^ kiiiiu with tbc approval n| ihc 
Sungba ^ 

Fven tujce:* on guo^U wt-ro levied for the iiioiutejuinee ut 
Uruuiitif^, All iiL^ription, probably nf the Htt.b centoryi on ii 
ranne found at the Atn where the ancient Malnipiili veoK RituHtctl, 
deelarfts : To this Mahaiulli sIibH 1>c taken ul the rate of one 
jMla (tSkt. pmatha] of |iHiLcly from cuch sack bre^ught into the 
city/"* 

Tntihng ou povu +iuys wufi prohibiu-d by law* Whoever 
tfwilcil on such days had to pay a line which vn\ utiii^cil for 

L pFftbbA3ij>claya I WO. p. X^X 

J. Mhy.\%\ 

;Jl KZ- Ih pp^ HA, i^'± ff. A iS»rfc will tie fiainil in 

rhJi. VIJl unci iX. 

4, K.Z. ril+ p, JXi “ "Vhi» w*yM work *vux to he H r»w of i^| ptr 

A fJitJlint ^ ■ 11 L JIp t^V> 
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religious purposes. Au inscription^ of the 10th century, originallv 
set up in the neighbourhood of Mahiyahgana during the reign of 
Udaya III (945-953 A.C.) declares that from whosoever trades on 
poya days (poliodd) a padda (certain measure) of oil should be 
levied for the offering of lamps ; and that this offering should be 
made at the great monastery of Mahiyahgana ; and that from 
those who failed to pay the |>eualty in oil, fines according to 
former customs (pere sirit) should be levied and used for the 
offering of lamps.“ 

The Order of Mdghdia, prohibiting the killing of animals, 
which was proclaimed by several kings,^ w'as purely religious, 
based on the principle of ahhmd taught in Buddhism. There 
were men who made their living by hunting. Th( so had probably 
to change their old profession and find new’ ones.** 

Bhikkhus w’ere remunerated by the State according to their 
ability and services.^ Buddhadasa fixed salaries ’Tor preachers 
(dhanntuibhdnaka~vattafn)^ here and there, and he is also reported 
to have given them revenues and servants (bhoge kappiyakdrake)!* 
Voharika-Tissa freed monks from <lebts by })aving three hundred 
thousiind.® 

All the important relics of the Buddha received from India 
w'ere considered the property of the State. The Pdtradhdtu, the 
alras-bowd of the Buddha, which w’as brought to Ceylon during 
the reign of Devanampiya-Tissa, was kept w’ithin the palace 

1. E.Z. Ill, p. 74. Badulla Pillar Inscription. 

2. Although most of these laws and customs were inscribed on stones 
mostly in the 10th century they were in practice in earlier times, as we 
learn from this inscription. 

3. E.g. Mhv. xxxv 6, Amanclagamani (79-89 A.C.); Mhv. xxxvi 28, 
Voharikatissa (269-291 A.C.) abolishing physical torture as penalty ; Mhv. 
xli 30. Silakala (524-537 A.C.) ; Mhv. xlvi 3, Aggabodhi IV (658-674 A.C.); 
Mhv. xlviii 23, Kassapa 111 (717-724 A.C.). 

4. Whether this resulted in the whole nation becoming vegetarian w'e 
do not know. 

5. See Mahinda IV’s inscription at Mihintale, E.Z. I, p. 84 ff. 

6. * Mhv. xxxvii 149. 

7. Ibid, xxxvii 173. 

8. Ibid, xxxvi 39 ; see below p. 90 for this state of affairs. 
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Thii^ Wfi^ ]at^T ^rnrk^irlftfjiid Kiick un iiu|Hirtanl n^tiDiuJ 
pnH#eH»iuzi ihuL ann uf ihi^ Atvi-ti Tiimil iwvoders during t\nr r^igii 
of uycik it witli kirn ti> Iiidi;i wild wras "wtJJ- 

cuiiti^iit^d ” thfTvby." UiMitisfift 1 (It h centun^J u^d ir id 
^ er^mDiLv to di}<.|H«l u fiLDiiDt) and u Jl]ugu^^ mid cirdk^nrd tliut tin: 
c-i?reiuoiiy &houtd W repeati*d iia similar c It in 
well ^iiowii that thf Tuotli Rt'Uir wns rc^unicrl m u property of 
the and the natianal Palladnini. In kt^r tixneH th«^ 
hiEi E'f two rclit.'si, Jiiiiuciy, the ToutL nad the A]nnidi.fjaH, 
wnM roiiHidi^rf<d eHRential for u pniice who wd^hed Ik" tln^ 
jTcogiri^jed kiufz of (.'eyU>n^^ The thi* 1 lniT Ftelie whieh 

waa tsroughL to Qsyluii by Sihlkaki wa:^ vhnIi riled in an iinupiv 
hcm^e aiifi paid &|>eeint htinaur by MaggH^IlJia I. A.C.J.^ 

Tlivre is ruHwn To think that the title id A*y{f^hn , which wa^ 
npeeially inan^ratetl on Lhi occasion wheu thv Huir Keiic wiu5 
brouglit, WQS n religioiiri honour rionf-E^rrefl l>y the king an high 
^oveniiii.eiit olficbk. Silttkalu wliu liruiiglil the Kvmdhuiu 
made the fiiwl the siword-heatct, and also was given 

the dktiiietioii of being the guardian of the Relic.* The wi* or 
;>w'Otd eonneetenl with thk Onricr of Kejtitdhiiht wm |>erhapa 
eymbuLic of the sworil with which t^riace j^iildhartha eat hia hair 
before he hectiine an oscetit.' 

Thr title of w'kiek became a great royal honour waa 

cnafflrred only on ’^ery hnport^ul jienkPtiai^eit . all Ita recipiciit^ 
later a:ieended The thronie- J^tlakala hiDiself been me king. 
Sanghatissa \{ imd SilATn-eghavan^ia. who had the liistinetion of 
being both irscended the ihrcme iiltiiiiHtr^ly.^ 

I Mhv. Aa P 

/ti^. iiKslii iraj^ IaU'I- brought hack lih reyluil. 

3- ^satxrii IVS. hit'*' a3#n beh?w p, . 

4. CViritigOaii : ^iitrf Ilvtu uf fip. ri7^ flO, WT. "7. t)0. ^^lendv ; 

Ktiff!/ //i#f. #C>y,p pp. I07p 

I!kr Alhy. xxsizt 4a-,VI. 

n. Mliv* scJCJtis M. 

7m It ifl- mflfitkrned tiiiil m zhi.-*'r Inui^ hcaiim- in which Elie 
wtiA kept an im iigc of n hi)T» aba Wu placed (Mh v. jcSxik 
thb TAHymlnfliti of llu- ]iiir»r «hich Jjliflrltinrtha iwle Ka-fon^ he elJl hti Ihftir 
an thu liny ItU ren luiEzbitinn. 

s. Mliv. sclii ^'1 : sliv I, 43, at-tlTi, 
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Thit ulfcriiiM of the kingdom by the whiflb wa* 

ynvominon in ^n^ientCeylou. wuh alBu^i^yiuboLic of the iiiincipie 
thiit the ^^tAte was ran ffrr tbi; f^OKtd of Builclbbul, DevunniiifKiya- 
TiflflA offered im kiiigiship to the MAhJibodhi-* Dattbi-UaDninl 
i# repurS^ed to have bestowed kingdoni of Oylon mi thekS^lAaPfO 
five tinieu?, —eat:li tixue for aeven day»r* It wirnld lje vitty 
intenwtinjif if we e<>iiJd get infonortiiou ethout thf wity the 
goveriiPieiit wan udministi^rod during rhejto short (^Ttonb. Jt 
Pt&y he tbat the king reiioiinneil the idea of kingship for the riuie 
being and mlluwvi] tU^i goveroineDt to gu uii iix^uuL Et U. 
howtvrr, ujilikcly that if circuunttiiiiec^, ij.g., a rebeUioii, nec^- 
sitftted the king^ft Tnterfere-nce> be would besitaterl to 

interfere.* King offereil the kingdom of Ceylon to K^la~ 
BuddhurHkkbiU ua n gift far IiIh j^emion.* ^jrji[ieghnva0j>u 
oifere'l the whoju kUigdoin tJic Tuotb ReliL^^ Moggallapn 1. 
after hia vktory over hrotber Ka56apn^ went to the Mahn- 
vib^m and offeTed the Srat^pamsol, the sjitibnl of kingHhip, to 
the Sntigha. but it was duJ^^ returned.* Aggabodbi EE. ufter Llie ' 
cestomtion of Thupurnioa. offered tbv wboJe country tu the 
ih^yA.^ 

It woiiht Im* int.eiysting ami instriifirtive to inquire why the 
□utioDui wealth and energy ami adnunifitmtive ability of the 
country were thu^ luvi^y he^^toned on BudiEhisni. Was the 
motive purely spiritual and other worltlly i There lit no doubt 
that it waft fuartly so. lint the tnaior rcHiilts were reaped iainie- 
tiiately^ —in thia worfrL The nionasterjes formed rhe rentTes of 
national culture^ an<l hbikkhoa were the tnarbers of the whole 
natioii^ —from prineo to peasant. They helpetl the king to ruJc 
the; cour^try in peace Et wo^ the iluty of the bhikkbus according 

1. Athv, xnii 36, 

ifitd. jLxiii 3n ; usi m, lyj. Ml. 

3. Whq iifTrjrinj^ a mr-o- fiuriu^itv wbife ttn-* kln^^ w«ni liii vi Eth hi* 
goi’ijrmnieiit. tu. iirtt4al t 

1 iU-j,p.+in. 

ii. UiihfE^ V 5HW- 

6, 3Lbv. x3cxij( 3L 

7. fbid, 3tlii ei. 


* 
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to the Vinaya to side with the kings.' They used their influence 
over the masses to support the king who, in return, looked after 
their interests. It was a matter of mutual understanding, though 
it was never explicitly stated. The king found a powerful means 
of propaganda in the Sangha who had close contact with the 
people, and great influence over them. Hence we find kings, 
who had committed heinous crimes, honouring the Sangha and 
sending them round the country in order to influence the people 
in their favour. For instance, Kassapa II (641-650 A.C.), who 
had plundered the monasteries, including the ThupMma, during 
his unregenerate days as a rebel, made large endowments to 
viharas and sent preachers round the country after ascending the 
throne.* It was easy for the king to rule if the people were 
religious. King Mahanama of Ceylon in a letter to the Chinese 
Emperor says that kings “ were happy if men practised righteous¬ 
ness They were happy because they knew that if men 
practised “ righteousness there would be no disturbances. 
Religions are always expected to uphold the established order 
and discourage innovations and revolutions. Such an attitmW 
of mind which the rulers ordinarily attempt to inculcate into the 
minds of their subjects, could best have been produced by a 
religious organization. Whatever the kings did for the Sangha 
was therefore amply rewarded. 

We have to admit that from the day that Buddhism w'as 
adopted as a State religion, it began to lose its original spirit of 
renunciation and simplicity, and gradually developed into an 
ecclesiastical organization with its numerous duties, religious, 

1. Mhvg. p. 164. 

2. Mhv. xliv 148. 

Geiger translates the words sabbagamiya-hhikkhuhi as “ by all the foreign 
bhikkhus ”. Wijesinha : “ holy monks who lived not among the habi¬ 
tations of men ”. I doubt the validity of the reading and the two transla¬ 
tions. If we read aabbagdmiya it can be translated as “ by all bhikkhus 
who went about” which suits the conte.xt quite well. Gamiktt means 
‘•going*\ “wandering", “ travelling”. See P.T.S. Diet, under j/dmika 2. 
The change of -ika into -iya is quite common in Pali. Cf. Bhdtika and 
Bhatiya (MA. p. 350); pi^apdtika and pijjtdapaliya (MA. p. .355); dhammika 
and dhammiya (8mp. (SUB) p. 303). 

3. JRAS. (CB) Vol. XXtV, Xo. 68,1 (1917) p. 83. 
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political and social.^ It is impossible for any religion, when it 
becomes an organized body, to continue in its original form. It 
has to change with the times if it is to maintain its power and 
prestige. “ Adapt or perish ” is nature’s inexorable imperative. 


CHAPTER VI 


YEARS OF DEVELOPMENT-1 

We have seen in a previous chapter that during the forty-eight 
years that Mahinda worked in Ceylon Buddhism was firmly 
established in the Island, and spread in most parts of the country. 
The following century saw a very rapid progress of the new faith 
among the people. According to the Mahdvammy^ many 
hundreds of viharas, great and small, were established during 
the period. Devanampiya-Tissa's four brothers who ruled in 
succession after him at Anuradhapura did their best to spread the 
religion by opening new centres and providing maintenance for 
b hikkh us.^ Kakavanna-Tissa and other rulers of Rohana, the 
southern principality, built a large number of viharas among" 
which'Tissamaharama, Cittalapabbata, the famous centre of 
meditation, and Kirivehera at Kataragama should be mentioned.* 
Tissa of KalyanI (modem Kalamya) played his part in propagating 
Buddhism in the western principality.^ Kakavanna’s younger 
son Tissa was in charge of Dighavapi in the Eastern Province of 
the Island.^ 

1. Mhv. xxi 7. 

2. Pre-Christian inscriptions at RiUgala (Arittha-pabbata) donating 
caves to the Sangha show that that mountain was used as a centre of 
meditation as early as the third century B.C. (E.Z. pp. 135 ff.). 8Qratissa 
(187-177 B.C.) improved the place (Mhv. xxi 6). 

3. Mhv. xxii 23 ; E.Z. III, p. 214. The Dhatu. p. 22 attributes several.^ 
viharas at Ruhuna to Mahanaga and Yatthalaya-Tissa. 

4. Mhv. xxii 13. 

5. Ibid, xxiv 14, 15, 58. 
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YEARS OF DEVELOPMENT—I 

Under the influence of the new religion the Sinhalese worked 
in peace and harmony, and the country became prosperous. But 
soon there came adventurers from South India who disturbed the 
l>eace and progress of the Island. One such was Elara, a Chola 
prince, who invaded Ceylon about the middle of the second 
century B.C., captured the government at Anuradhapura, and 
ruled for about forty-five years. Though the northern part of 
u the Island was under a foreign rule, Rohana remained indepen¬ 
dent. 

This long period of foreign rule gave rise to several important 
<levelopments, both national and religious, in the history of the 
. Island. Duttha-Gamani, the son of KakavaMa-Tissa of Rohana, 
. undoubtedly the greatest national hero of early Buddhist Ceylon, 
organized a great crusade to liberate Buddhism from foreign rule. 
HLs war-cry was “ Not for kingdom, but for Buddhism The 
entire Sinhalese race was united under the banner of the young 
Gamani. This was the beginning of nationalism among the 
Sinhalese. It was a new race with healthy young blood, organized 
under the new order of Buddhism. A kind of religio-nationalism, 
which almost amounted to fanaticism, roused the whole Sinhalese 
people. A non-Buddhist was not regarded as a human being. 

. Evidently all Sinhalese without exception were Buddhists. 

After the defeat of Eiara, the \actoriou& Duttha-Gamanl 
. repented of the destruction of many thousands of human lives. 
Eight arahaiits from Piyangudipa are reported to have assured 
the king that there was no cause for repentance, that only one 
and a half human beings had been slain — one who had taken 
, !*efuge in the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha, and the other who 
had observed the five precepts — and that the rest who were 
wrong-believers (fnicchadittht) and men of evil life {diisstld) were 
equal to animals (jxistisamd) ! But thou wilt illumine the 
tloctrine of the Buddha in many ways, therefore dispel care 
. from thy raind.”“ 

1. Mhv. XXV 2, iMragahgam gamiitmvii joteiuiH rnmnam aham ; 

. Ibid. XXV 17. rajjajmkhdya rayatno ndyam maina kaddpi ca, 

Sambuddhajidsnnassem thnpannya ayarn mama. 

2. Ibid.xxv 103-m. 
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Thus, orthodox religious opinion encouraged Buddhist nationa¬ 
lism. For the first time in the history of Buddhism bhikkhus 
now officially entered the field of political and mundane interests. 
At the request of Duttha-GamanI they accompanied the liberating 
army, smce the sight of the bhikkhus is both blessing and 
protection for us Bykkhus were encouraged even to leave 
their robes and join the army for the sake of religion and the 
jmtion. For instance, one of Duttha-Gama^I’s ten generals, 
Theraputta-Abhaya, formerly a Buddhist monk, was persuaded 
to give up his robes and join the army. After the victory, this 
general re-entered the order and became an arahant.^ Gama^I 
ffimself had a relic of the Buddha put into ffis spear.» Duttha- 
Gamani seems to have exploited to the utmost aU the religious 
and national sentiments of the masses in order to unite the people 
and to rid his motherland of foreign rule.'* 

Duttha-GamanI (101-77 B.C.) erected many religious edifices, 
such as the Mahathupa (Ruvanvalistya), Maricavatti (Mirisa- 
vatiya) and the nme-storeyed Lohapasada which was the Vposatha 
house of the Mahavihara. He made Buddhism the pride of hxs 
people, and according to the Mahavmnsa^ very large numbers 
came from foreign countries to see the dedication festival of the 
Mahathupa. The prototype of the modem Vesak festival is 
first referred to during this period. Duttha-GamanI is said to 
have held twenty-four Vesakha-puja.® 

His brother Saddha-Tissa (77-59 B.C.) who succeeded Hm 
did a great deal for Buddhism and built, among many other 
viharas, the DakkWnagiri-vihara' at Anuradhapura which later 
played an important part in the history of Ceylon Buddhism. 


1. Mliv. XXV 2-4. 

2. Rsv. II, p. 93 ff. 

3. Mhv. XXV 1. 


5. Alhv. xxix 29. 

6. Ibid, xxxii 35. * 

7. Ibid, xxxiii 7. So-called E|ara’s tomb. 
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YKARiJ ok OEVJiLOPMENT-J fil 

Kveii rurlir hk Hi,* lifst wiiturv H.i\ Hhjkkhui. hogan to 
mvtv iiorl nmrft inTertBt in thn afFoirv yf It wua tliify whf, 

coiii,|>in..| to put (li, Hift fhrorn.- fkJtlhii Tisstt's youngpr sou. 
ThiillarhAuu (u'J in pT«fprein!i* to tJk< uider one, Ltijjt Tiasia. 

ibe itsuul otbtuiu of Htiticesdou. Ijkjjj-Tissa (ii9-5ft B.C.) 

hiiu ■ Mild luting eort jy dijipJenicd with thti iSniiglm 

It for Vi?ars. * 

Tin; latter jhitt of lie litftt centun- B.C. yume verr 
iiiirKrrtant event* in tLc Buddhint: history of feyJou, A hnihtnii. 
named Tissa (or TiyaJ in HoJun,ui decisreij wwf on ViittagumMiM 
(13 lJ.Cd. Meanwhile, seven Taniits from Ariith Jiidia bndrd at 
Mubiitittha (Mannar) with sttonp ftiiTEii anrl iimn-bed towanls 
Amiradbaijura. The eoiiiitri from thp soutj, to the north wu^ 
.lovas^tw) by war- From 4^ H-t'. for fourteen live Taaiils 
ruled ill atioeeasiou at Arurrolbiifiura. King Vn|t*giiina 5 i ky in 
libliug ill remote |jlaceo during the jieriinJ,* 

III addition to these calamitiesi the whole country was raiaged 
by an Qnj>rere<|vnted famine, giueniUy Iriiowi, BnibniAnA-Ti^^a 
fiiuiiiie «r Biiniioitijitiuvu. Th-‘ ircojde had no food at all ami 
were forced to earmihuliaiu, even eating the Heeh of bblklchiiii 
whom they veiieratetL ,Maity thousandfl, both bhittkhus and 
laymen; prished i many vihnTas were de-WTred: the Mahavihi'mi 
«t AiiitradhapiiTa was eutirely abandoned ■ trees grew in tlie 
eourtyard, mirl the Mnh5tLQpa itfleiflay in complete neglect : 
many hhikkbus left the TeLmd und went ft, India. The countrv 
w&A in chanis.^ 

The .Muhathems and the learfere of th* Sinhalese saw that the 
future of Buddhism was in danger. Its very ewtenee was 
ibreateiied. There was no SiuhaJese king to support it. The 
eontinuutinn of the oral tradition of the three Kihikos, which 
had so far huen handed down orally from teacher to pupil, 
appared no Viger poaeible under the prevailing adverse eircum- 
Ktanoes- The primary eoLc-ern of th# iSaiighM during this trugiv 
priofi was to pnrien,'# the teuohjng of ih# Buddha which they 


I* MiiTp juikSIj I’J-^0. 
li. JSK iiij 37-42 l 

3. VWiA, pp. 3U-3lfi; #1.4, ji* 
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valued above all else. Therefore, far-seeing Mahatheras, under 
the patronage of a local chief, assembled at Aluvihara at Matale, 
and committed to writing the whole of the Tripitaka with the 
commentaries thereon for the first time in history ** in order that 
the true doctrine might endure ” (ciratikitMham dkamiimssa)} 

At last Vattagamani-Abhaya (29—17 B.C.) defeated the Tamils 
and re-occupied Anuradhapura after fourteen years of supreme 
struggle. He demolished the Giri-monastery of the Niganthas 
pains) and built the great Abhayagiri-vihara prefixing his 
name to it.* 

The king offered this \’ihara to a thera called Mahatissa, who 
had been of great help to him in the days of his misfortune. Five 
generals of Vattagamani also built five viharas and dedicated 
them to a thera named Tissa in gratitude for his friendship and 
help to them in their difficulty. 

It is said that while Vattagiimaoi was preparing for his attack 
on the Tamils, some of his generals who were disappointed with 
the king because of his impetuous nature, left him in rage and 
wished, most probably, to join the Tamils. They were attacked 
by robbers on the way—the country was infested with robbers 
during this period of disorder and famine—and escaped into the 
Hambugallaka-vihara of Tissa Thera, a learned monk, where they 
received kindness and protection. When the thera learned their 
story he was greatly moved. The nation and religion were being 
ruined by foreign rule, and here the king and the generals were 
quarrelling. The wise monk asked the generals : “ with whom 
will it be possible to further the doctrine of the Buddha, with the 
Tamils or with the king The generals were convinced that 
their attitude was suicidal. Thereupon Tissa and Mahatissa 
theras took the generals to the king and brought about a lasting 
reconciliation between them.^ 

1. Mhv. xxxiii lOO-lOl ; I)pv. xx 45 ; Xks. p. 9. 

2. Mhv. xxxiii “78-81 ; Xks. p. 10. MTien Vatt^igamani was tieeiiijj 
from Anuradhapura in defeat, the Xigantha of the Giri monastery which 
had been built by Pandukabhaya cried aloud : “ The great black Sinhalese 
is fleeing — palayaii ^nahakaiattJhaio. Most probably the Xigantha was 
pro-Tamil. Then the king thought : ■ If my wish l>e fnlfiUed, I will build 
-a vihara here.” (3Ihv. xxxiii 42-44). 

3. Mhv. xxxiii 07-76. 
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Had the far-sighted theras not intervened at that moment, 
no one could say what the fate of Buddhism and the Sinhalese 
race would have been. Only the king and the generals knew > 
what they owed to the learned theras. Out of gratitude, there¬ 
fore, they spoke feelingly to the theras thus: “If our under¬ 
taking prospers, then must you come to us, when a message is 
sent to you.”‘ That was why Abhayagiri and the other 
vihiras built by the king and the generals were given to Maha- 
tissa and Tissa theras. 

This is the first record of a vihara being given to any 
* monk as a personal gift; it was purely an expression of personal 
gratitude on the part of the king and his generals. Mahatissa 
had lived earlier in an unimportant, remote place, and later 
came to stay at Anuradhapura on the special invitation of the 
king,* and he must therefore have wielded considerable influence 
over the ruling class. This evidently disturbed the prestige 
and authority of the Mahavihara monks. They subsequently 
charged Mahatissa Thera with having frequented the families 
of laymen (Ihilusomsatthn,) and imposed on him the punishment 
of expulsion known as fabbajaniyakamma? This, perhaps, 
was also indirect disapproval of the action of the king and the 
generals. 

Mahatissa’s disciple, Bahalamassu-Tissa Big-bearded 
Tissa did not agree that the charge was justifiable, and 
raised objection. Thereupon the Mahavihara charged him also 
with having sided the “impure”, and imposed upon him the 
act of ukkhepaniya according to the Vinaya.^ Big-bearded 
Tissa” was very angry, and with a large following of monks 


1. Mhv. xxxiii 7H-77. 

2. Ibid, xxxiii 82. 

3. Mhv. xxxiii «i5; Nks. p. 10. For pabbajaniyniamnu,, see Clvg 


p. n ff. 

Es-idently there was no difficulty of inrtituting a 
against Mahitissa. For he seems to have b^n a man of sociable character 
and friendly disposition towards lay people, being mtima wi . , • 

was endowed wM a great deal of common sense and worldly wisdom. 


4. Nks. p. 10, Mahada|iya-Tissa. 

5. For nkhhe.paniyakamrnn, see Clvg. p. 36 ff. 




M HtSTiHtY OF iHTOOHrMM JX OJiYUW 

wi-Bljo th« Al)lni}i4-iri JtiiJ th^rc refasing to Tttura ta 

Min hJi.V i}^(i 

Thi!. wjw till? beginning of diaaenaions in the SungtB which 
hnd till Chen been unitcfi iijiUor the inflneiiw of the M»h»* 
vihira, ,\JtLough the monha of tb^ Abhnv'^giri |Jv*fJ ^ u 
group from the .Unhavihura, there w*» nn di Hero nee 
Wfcweeu the two nt the beginning <?ither in theory or in 
lice, ftscept tlini, the AbUragiri ihoitk« did not agree that the 

charge aga.nrt. .lUhiltim wm- j,,«titiahie j«rordi.ig ro the 

I 

Soon afterwards, howaver, eomr monb, d«d|ilcaofa tenchcr 
called Ohnmjuaraci. belunging to rhe Vajjiputm sect in India, 
came to Ceylon and were received at the Abhuyagiri ® One con 
underatnud that the Abliayagiri, now sepamted bmn the liowerful 
Atahavihiira , desired to win soiue allies tourtrengthen their (Mwitioa. 
Some of the tc>ttchings and uiterprotutloUH of the Vajjipiitrii sect 
were not in agreement with tW of the Theriya sent which wm. 
the Hahftvihira. VVe Jvarn from Buddhaghoiot thnt the Vajp, 
l.uttahjof held, among other view*, that ihtire i* a porsiating 
fiftrsoiwJ entity, whjeli i* ab*hlateiy ugaliwt the accepterJ theory- 
Ilf anolfa of the Thcravida. They uW heU that an arahant 
may fall away. In spite of these opposite ™wa, Buddhaghtiea 
adtuiUtbat the \ajjiputrakaif were a HudilJUst uect.* 

Tissa and hi* folio wens lihed the ti«w monk* mid their tem-h- 
logs, and thenotforward the monks of the Abhayagiri w«ro known 
aa the Dbanimaruci *wet, after the name of the great teacher in 
India. There wa* no official aapprcKsion of the new sect or 
their I’irw*. evidently beoan^^ the Ling wji« ui their favour. 


1. m : p, 




i. Acfwdiag to Xt», j„ m. ij,„ 
year of t attotp aumf 


now ■Wi-t cams itiiii Iw^ne ■' in thv liUi 


VKAKS OF Of-IVELOPMKXT-I 


From this time uiiw^rija tin; Abbuyuj^ri monks sceui to liiivn 
kept up> I'onStuTit contuet ivlth vjirioitn liitflilhiat $cctH iinil oe«' 
iiiovtimeiild in Jnitiu. from which they <k*HVe(J inspirAtioii And 
strength- They were Ubonii in their vK-wia, mid nliirAys wekorueil 
nftw iriniu from ahroorl nnd tried ta be j»mgretMi ve. They iitudiflci 
both 'J'hcrav'Adn and Jlnlciiyhna snd '* widely difTtisecJ th« I'ri- 
TJie Miihivihira, Lunri. rfmniiii;i] 

tuji»;rv44tllfiv oiiJy tte Tlivmvaily, wra oppaoed tw ihv 

Myhiyrmn. ujid HLfW?i>utaj?ed utiy kinsl iif innovaiiyn. It 
faithful tu thfl vfffy letter uf iha ortbftlfjx teiiehiiii^y aud trAditkri'ii£ 
by th.'^ Thenivuflina. 1'he Abliayugiri iiiucikjt^ thi^refi^jrc, 
appearii^d ill till? oypji nf tht- -WuUiiviliiini to lie otif^rthodox uiid 
heretic. 

TJie Mahuvihira wur tlic uri^jinRl aiir] iiTfrt ceiilfi uf Buridhlfitu, 
iiiiUowcr] hy Mahiuflu bimRelf; rt* iiiiiiiifeH w-ere proud of the 
gxtAt traditicmi, uud jealoi^nly ifuardtd tht^ honour and untburity 
of tlusir vihdTA^ They liad enjoy-ed the uudivlded re^rt] anil 
Ttfitpeer. loyalty und Jiojijvnrt of tlie SituU? and iha public, and ifid 
rufl like new elemeura entcrinp the field to allure their 

^nd diviaiiu^ tlic attention. But it wba not pebble U suppr^sH 
new devel&pineotK, which werft the nattiral uuUronie of vanoii^ 
changedi. social, poMticul anil ecoiiomiEr. Th#- diwnsioiis in the 
^hoglia were by no nieaiiu a a^Tnptom of decay und deg^ueratioii, 
hai a sign of iuuvempnt nnd prugr^oii. 

The foUowuig periwl of about three centtiriejt was attended 
with the uflual i^dciftHitxidcs of hh*t^r>, Vat^n»at)T^a son 
OfflTAnaga (3 A.t *J wna hostile: to the t^aiiipJui und deatroyeii 

eiglit««ii vJharas where Its had nyt been giv«n refuge duric^ thi^ 
dft>^ of W.H rpheiJion jbguiaat hia oouaiji MuhiicaliJea Mahatiisa 
(1 KX\J." The diumage dg?#u by him to the cumke of EnddhLsm 
WBfl m grant thut the uuthor of the Mukdmm^a wa« eoinineed 
that ^the cvM^dcMir wam reborn in Lotantarikii lielL""^ 

The idea of study na a particular vocation for muuka 
mentJoiifld for the firnt time in the dimng the ixdgn 

Tuitiif, ir p. 

KXnie ll-J^I. 

3+ t(fi± ixKstiiv i v. 
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i>f K-ing: Hhfttikjihh^ya A-C.). Jt Im »[K;i;uiUy atattd tka% 

lie Hupplieil rvquisites for bbakkhuK #itgiig#d in 
r»cri]p&tii>n witli bmjkki ihal h, Tbe tefef^nce h^r* 

is most probubLy t^i UMiebvn* mid studcriir*r lihfStikaHKftya ik 
TV parted lo LifcVe bvid tiirvjity’oijebt VcsAk evidently 

folk wing tbv traditiuii set up by OutKhA-CTAmA^f. 

It WAS aho during thj?i Xxm^ that the funinus feativfti of 
Gmbbn^dA-piljjl.* wus orlgiiuited by Bbiitikilbhuyii^s i<cfiCeSM>r, 
M^hiidithika MiLbjinjigu 7!> A-CJ- u religious and pioiis 

lu u ffliilt-r^ wlitj did deal to Apreaul the ilhsminK ami furlber 

the wvuse i>( Uuddbism. Rw ivnn, Anutud^guma^I (lii-Sfl A .04 
Wits the briit to ii^isue thv order of or uott-kdJiug of uninuilp 

all over the Isiund/ most probublv followiug the example of 
A»Dka. 

Hie brother and Huc^rejwor, Kauirujiiui-Tjisflr (89-i+a A^C4^ 
iprilered abmit sixty Siad monks fo be thrown down tliw prvoipkv 
of a fork in LVUvft'pJibba {Mihintalttb Tlinv bud not iieoepted 
liisi devisMPM in a Ortse lV 1 gaT^■lmg some tiiomiiiitic dhpllte^ and 
pJotted to kill the king wiLhiii the upo^ttha bou^e itself.*' Tbitp 
droJftio fi^’tmn reveab* aoinv of the tmrecordepi events in the life of 
some iLioliks of the dav". There is iiu doubt' thnr Sioeb [ukuident^ 


J, Jflbv. \iiiv 5Dfc 

3- /JtiJ- sjcEiv Al. Sw ctiAptcr ojj fcatiTnl*. 

3. He JMTV and Uw his twa sonit, hit tt#te^de|iliiml uid 

hip iftatc-lierwr tn Smnjfha^ ailhough th» ferbfljJo bild_ (Mbv. 

XXXlT Hti). 

4, ilbv. It. 

i. Alhv. isicv ia-11 ; 3l r. p. 

Adikurem iitys tkb punaJimeni we^ liietwi Olll lO toroo bJiiitkhos fw 
pikrl itii » [Pj|ItLoal (KHBnV p. TIim is ini^^iTTi^tr ll 

Vim not a poUlical tirire. but a diH.jicTS^' jnniriig the t^angha La the tfpC^rrlAd 
hotWf or «ra.EkeL7lrt| with the api^tho house fMpf.wrfAaf;ArrrTj:f/^?mp MT 

elnrly eavn: Cciij^jrftn'Adr^ wpo^KilArr^rirf AAii-Wtfjrn fcrp/KfnNa^t d/jlctM 
“i dispute nrittca nmung the bhikkbiui at the hoUM'in Ceti^'a- 

giri-Tjbnmi'hr Icing Uiten'^vn»l ttod settlwl ehia dip|iiite, {Set- 
jd^ abore p, CT). But a Ewetitm nf ihf' merike^ tiinplcaiwct irith the kingV 
ileddiofl. phdli.d U* kdl liam Tithiii the upmtifnn honpe Il«lt Punishment 
won mi-tad out to them for the plot to kill the king {r4jnjxtf^^tAa^htm*iia)^ 

CleifKr (Mhv. tr. 247, n. 1) thotight the word rrti^t'hasfe (ilJiV. DCXXV 10} 
refciTrtI Ut thp I’hflpikraflLii. But MT- P- d40 clearly layi it tm i'etiyagiri- 
rihiu (MihiintAl^). ticigcr iheiight> furi her 1 IliU thi^ moilkK were flung 
Into tbc cwfVK enllnrl KeniraIn fa^t they Were thrown down a precipice 
et Hihhitiile. 
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as this considerably damaged the prestige of the Sangha. It may 
have been due to such reasons that we find kings now and then 
prejudiced in favour of or against a particular monastery. One 
holy man might win the royal favour for a monastery for a long 
time, while an evil-doer might lose it for an equally long period. 

After the unfortunate incident referred to above, for a period 
of about three-and-a-half decades, no king seems to have paid 
any attention to Cetiya-giri till Vasabha (127-171 A.C.) effected 
some improvements there.^ His action too was prompted by 
selfishness, for it was undertaken, on the advice of the Sangha, 
to lengthen his life. He seems to have patronized all viharas 
impartially, and he did a great deal to further the cause of 
Buddhism by providing for the preachers of dhamma and building 
new cetiyas and images, and repairing old monasteries. Vihara.s 
were built even in Nagadipa (modern Jaffna peninsula) in the 
North during the reign of this king.“ He is said to have cele¬ 
brated forty-four Vesak festivals. He also improved the civic, 
economic and health conditions of the country. Between the 
reigns of Vasabha and Voharika-Tissa (269-291 A.C.) for about 
a century nothing of importance in the history of Buddhism 
seems to have taken place. Almost all the kings supported the 
viharas of either sect and did what they could to promote the 
cause of Buddhism. 

During the time of Vohiirika-Tissa, for the first time in the 
history of Ceylon, we hear of a new school of thought known as 
Vetidlavdda (Skt. Vai(ulyavdda), The king who supported the 
two great vdharas — Mahavihara and Abhayagiri^ — is said to have 
suppressed Vaitulyavdda, keeping heretics in check with the 
assistance of his minister Kapila,^ who was evidently well-versed 
both in the law of the Buddha and in that of the land. 

It is not quite clear who these Vaitulyavadins were, who were 
considered even more heretical than the Dhammarucikas of the 
Abhayagiri. The chronicles offer no help at all. According to 

1. Mhv. XXXV 80. 

2. * See Vallipuram Gold Plate, EZ. IV p. 237. 

3. Mhv. xxxvi 31-.33 ; Geiger tr. p. 258, n. 4. 

4. Ibid, xxxvi 41. 


Hr><TOKV or in; CKYU)>^ 


Qiiddhiigho^, \\>tuJlukik4 w€rft nko P4illetl xtltkhasuDJiavudf.^ 
Thuy Iji'Id lli€ docfttir vhw that the EuddhuT Laving bp*n bnm 
\n Tiudra he^iveii, livta tbujri; aud nevar coaipji dnwti to the bqumn 
ivorJd. mid that it ia only it jihautn^uiHl fomi (nfinnjtVn- 

fu^MimaU/thtm) ^nd not the Bbddhit lliMt Apppaji^ ninong men. 
Both thiii ereafii^l form, mid Anmidfi who learned ftojii it pn^Bclied 
the dhuriLuui t tihp Hnddha iiwer prsacLud.^ Further¬ 

more, aecotflifig til T.biis vIbw, the Bu<idha au auph iloi?^ not take 
ituythiiig panljJitiujiiii}^ hut pretendb to 

o^'riiig^ in errder to he in conformity with the world [InJfMnu- 
Therefore, what h given to him boiira no fruit 
iHicnuik^ it b of no help (nirujpci'drcifi^J,® 

in theisame manner* they held thiit the dHnghn, in the ultinuiire 
wcnisc of the tiit'aiil only the [lath-fniitioiia {purunKxUkalO' 

mag^phaifuKiyi /^aiigha), that there wjis no Hangha apart from 
the jiath-fruitions ; hut '' pathTrultlons " do not acce|it nn5“thing. 
Tbcrt'forc, it Ls wrong to sjay that the -Sniigha nccepta gifta 
l<^A'4i^rira itafig^nMh) or purifies gift^j (doH’^inoni ozWAdi] or 
thet the !^ongha enjoYf^ fiHni or druik. Sn rhat nothing <Mui bo 
given to the Banghn, and nothing whatwer glvvn to the Order 
U-aTS fniit/^ 

They held ah^o that i^ex-TE^UtnuiK uiny be ent-ered upon by any 
huiTinn pair hy niutiial consent.® 

Whether those who an- referred to in the Maharam^n hs the 
VetnlW wh*i Lutl come to Cftylon in the rhini ceuLury A.C. 
actiiftlly held the^ie viewA is not certain. The record a are aliso- 
lutelv sikuit on the question of their t«aebiiigs. The Dij^tWimsa 
the ear Iter rhrnniele, iieie^ the term Fi'foydffr^ldfl in place uf 
but offerH no help in elucidating the siginHcanee of 

the term, 

1. PaniaA, p. U'V[i, 

I. Jbid. pr IlM. 
a, p. l&L^ 

4. pp. iw-ios;. 

0. Ibvi. p, SOU. i.kiNiArpjfflj^ mfihitno riLjm«ua l^MdA 
or eonitnyii piirpose^ ttrn ftjiiLnn?nUr>^ expUhl&^ may Ur iHliiLT thraugh 
i.v»mpAMiiain or i^mpAthy, or Lhnnipgh a ^hmn rctoEve mida uL » pplirini? 
After woretiipping tliero with a wamEm^ to nrlnira t^cth^rr 

ih I>pv. %\n 4lp 4^. 
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The Pali Commentaries^ also occasionally refer to the Vitanda- ' 
vadins, evidently dissenting Buddhists, holding unorthodox views 
with regard to the subtle points in the Dhamma, particularly the 
Abhidhamma. The Vitandavadin and the Theravadin both 
quote the same authorities, and name the sutras of the Tripitaka, 
in order to support their positions, the difference being only in 
the mode of their interpretation. 

Referring to the V'aitulyans who came to Ceylon in the days 
of Voharika-Tissa, the Nikaya-saiigrahar says that the monks of 
the Abhayagiri, who were known as Dhammarucikas, accepted 
and proclaimed as the teaching of the Buddha the Vaitulya-pitaJca 
composed by the heretic brahmanas called Vaitulyas who had 
assumed the garb of bhikkhus in order to ruin Buddhism during 
the time of Asoka ; and that the monks of the Theriya-nikaya, 
having compared their doctrine with the dharma and the vinaya, 
rejected it as false teaching. The reference to the brahmanas 
here suggests that the Vaitrdya-pitahi that was brought to Ceylon 
was composed in Sanskrit, and we know that Mahayana sutras 
are all in Sanskrit. 

The term Vaipulya is commonly used as a designation 
for Mahayana sutras,^ but sometimes they are called Vaitulya 
sutras as well. According to the Abhidhanna-samiux^aya of 
Asahga the three terms Vaipulya, Yaidalya and Vaitulya 
denote the same thing. Vaipulya is defined by him as 
Bodhisattva-pitaka, (Abhidharma-Samuccaya, ed. Pradhan, 
Santiniketan (1950) p. 79. Both Kern and Paranavitana think 
that there is hardly any reason to question the identification 
of Vaitulyavadins with the Mahayanists.^ 

Evidently, the author of the Mahdmnisa did not have a 
particular Buddhist school in view when he used the word Vetulla, 
but employed it to denote any sect of Mahayanism that repre- 

1. VbhA. pp. 7, 36, 223 ; MA. I, pp. 520, 549. 

2. Nks. p. 11. 

‘iu Kom ; MIB. p. 4 ff. 

4. CJSe. G. Vol. II pp. 35-36. 
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seiited dissenting views and new interpretations not acceptable 
to the Mahavih^.^ 

It is worthy of note that the periods in which the Vaitulyakas 
were active in Ceylon synchorinized with the dates of some of the 
important developments in Mahayanism in India. Thus, the 
appearance of Vaitulyakas, for the first time in Ceylon during the 
days of Voharika-Tissa, took place after the tremendous activities 
of Nagarjuna, the great Mahayana master, who fiourished in 
India somewhere about the latter half of the second century A.C.“ 
Although the Vaitulyakas or Mahayanists as an organized body 
were suppressed by political authorities, under the instructions of 
^he Mahavihara, whenever these new elements were active in 
Ceylon, their influence over the ideas and teachings of the Thera- 
vada was persistent and irrepressible. As time went on Mahayana 
ideas and practices crept slowly into the Theravada system and 
were accepted and incorporated into the orthodox teaching 
without question of their validity. 

Voharika-Tissa had not only to suppress the Vaitulyas, he had 
also to purify the Sangha as a whole. Buddhism seems to have 
been in a bad state and the Sangha was corrupt. The king is said 
to have paid three hundred thousand and freed many bhikkhus 
who were in debt.^ Such a thing was unheard of in early days. 
Why and how the bhikkhus fell into debt is a problem. Was it 
due to any corrupting influence of the Vaitulyavada 1 About 
two decades earlier, during the time of Kuddanaga (248-249 A.C.), 
there was a famine known as Ekanalika, and Kuddanaga is 
reported during this j>eriod to have maintained five hundred 
monks at the Mahapall, the famous public refectory of the 
Sangha.^ But what of the other monks ? How did they live i 
Living on pin^-pdta, alms-begging, was not easy during a famine. 
Could it be that some of the bhikkhus, who did not get their food 

1. Even ttxlay in Oylon any Buddhist who holda new ideas against 
the accc*pted beliefs and practices is branderl as a Vaitulya. The terni 
Vetulla or Vaitulya literally means “ dissenting ” or “ different (secondarv 
derivative form from ri-f/w/yn). 

2. HIL. II p. ;U2. 

Mhv. xxxvi 30. 

4. I hid. xxxvi 20. 
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At ih& ^laliipall or had to nn^mtain tbemj^1v«i» 

cvc^ by faLling into debt ? Oi- couid it be tJiut some bbikkhiiS 
bad to look skft^T th^ir b^JpJflM pan!iitu or cLase rdations duiing 
thu fanuun ? Vobikik^-llAaa ia aRo aaid to bav# «stAbliabed 
alms-giving at all plue^a over tile Idaiid where the ^rf^oaipaii- 
waa pieaoh^U^ Now tba preaching o! tbc .dn^mnura ia m 
• lign that BuddJiiani was in an uar^tisfaetory 

VohArika-TujUiu aiau abolished the iiidjctioii of pby^^aL pain 
4ia penalty^ and held a great Veaak festival he did much to 
hirther lliu euiise of Bnddhiam- 

IfLi migii waH fulUiwed by about four decade^ of uneveutrul 
biatory : w^e then enter the Mrst half nf the fourth century which, 
perhaps^ is uiite of the Jiiost troublc^d periods lo the annnls of 
RufldhisEii in OeyJon. 

1. xxxvi 
t. Hea beKow p. a. 

3. Mhv^ jLXM.vi **(Jwrpj:^+ 

4. Ibid. XxKvi 40. 
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VgAR$ OF —II 

Th*^ Vaitiilyjiiifl. cLL\->piti; tk^ir by Vobariksi-TiAAfl, 

iHf^n ta th^iiiselvcR aj'abi at tlitf AbhjiyfigiH iti tbs flaiy& 

uf Got1iAhhA3^i (301^-323 A.C^^ forced liia wny to thf tkron**- 
Ke actfrfl ill s^irilfinjg contrast to hie preib>cesiK 5 r, Siri ^KitghAbcrilhi 
f3DT-'3tJW A.Od, wlio though uiijauocc^riLl u nilpr wjih the 
cicinpkr of the hmldhiet holy life. whh a ^rong 

king, anil dill a great dciit to improve the unateria] conditioiu of 
Budiiiiiein by proviiling An ahundAlice of rsf<{uisites for bbiklijius, 
repaidlig oJiJ □KinuAteHes. biiihling new one:^. mui hnlditiji; populiir 
festivals hucL ha the Ve-ijikba pOia.^ 

When the DhunmiAnicikiLs or the rt-e^iilents of the AbbftVRjrfiri 
aeeeptvd VnitnlyAvridA, a niahsthcrA nniiitd Usailiya-Ttssa 
himself II leudiiig monk at the Abhuyngirii wiehciL to Avoid The 
unpleAS 4 hnt cunseqnencpe of n situation m had hajipeiied in tlo? 
day* of Voharika-TiHHu. He, tiiefefore, left the place with about 
three hiiiidretj inoiike and Jived at the Oakkhina^rir eilt off fmin 
the DhiitumAniei i»act. One of thift new group, a Enahathem 
nuimid £^gak, began to Cvuch religion then* ; nnri from that time 
A new Beet, callerl Sagaliya. came into cxistcniie at the Ikkkhi- 
iiiigln.® 

Gothahhaya held an inijninv HiippreAsed the Vuitnlyaka$p 
burnt their books, amJ exiled miy uf their leaders ffotu the 

I, xsxvi Ou-lntP. 

'X Xtt, |i. J L 
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Island. Some of the exiled monks left Ceylon and stayed at 
Kavirapattana in the Chola country in South India.^ 

It was about this period that the activities of the Yogacara 
school of Asanga and Vasubandhu became powerful in India, 
and mvstic and magical practices began to be introduced into the 
Buddhist system.^ 

The Ceylon bhikkhus who were in exile in Kaveri became 
intimately connected with a powerful and able young monk named 
Sanghamitra, w'ho later became the champion of Mahayanism in 
Ceylon. The Mahdvam^a describes him as one who was versed 
in the teachings concerning the exorcism of spirits and so forth 
(bhutavijjddikovidof which was quite in keeping with the trend 
of religious development in India at the time. 

When Sanghamitra heard of the pitiable plight of the exiled 
monks, he was greatly moved, and landed in Ceylon with the 
firm determination of spreading Mahayanism in the Island* 
Gothabhaya, who was taken up with this learned foreigner, 
entrusted to him his two sous for their education. Sanghamitra 
found a loyal and devoted pupil in Mahasena, the younger prince, 
though the elder one Jettha-Tissa, was not so tractable. When 
Jettha-Tissa (323-333 A.C.) ascended the throne after his father’s 
death, Sanghamitra left Ceylon in fear, but returned to the Island 
again as soon as Mahasena (334-362 A.C.) succeeded his brother.^ 
This was the long-aw'aited opportunity for him to carry out the 
plan which he hail had in mind for nearly forty years. 

Mahasena figures in Ceylon history not only as a strong and 
able king who did a great deal for the country, but also as a man 
who had the courage of his conviction to stand against the mighty 
authority of the Mahavihara, which no ruler ever before dared 
to attempt. 

Sanghamitra, who resided at the Abhayagiri, tried in vain to 
convert the Mahavihara to Mahayanism. Thereupon, he 
persuaded his pupil Mahasena, to issue an order forbidding the 
public to provide alms to the monks of the Mahavihara on pain 


1« Mhv. XXXvi 110-112 ; Xks. p. 11. 

2. HIL. II, pp. 352, 354 ff, 3.55 n. 6. 3. Mhv. xxxvi 113. 

4. Mhv. xxxvi 11.3-117 ; xxxvii 1-2 ; Xks. pp. 11-12. 


SM HISTOKY t>K BTJDfJHlSM IN CEYXOK 

•of A fine* Tin? biiikkrhtis of the Tlierij-fl «*<; left AuundbjiiiurA 
uiid went to and Miiluya, firiimlpalitiea wliiob ultra 

stood firm by the AluhaviJiarn. For iiiue reara the Mahav^lhuni 
Was deserted ; f^nj^haiuiira, with the approval of tha kijjg and 
ths hel p of a Diiiilater nn nqei] iJo^pa. demalished the seven-rtoreved 
LohapiiKada and tiuiny fithet buihlIngH of the MaMdham, and 
utUliWil their materials to erect new Lnildinga at the AbbaVH^iri. 
The prejitiwH of the IfaLi'ivUiiiTa were jiloUifihed and sown with 
ht-ftiut. Meanwhile Oetiya^pabbata iMihintale} »»» oenttpied hy 
the Dhatntnaruoikjis of the Abhavagiri.^ 

The whole country was violently ehooked by the action of the 
king. The populiirity of the Mubtiviliara wa* pm great that public 
optuion turned against him. Even tboin: cluoeLy connected with 
rbe king were full of resejitment. Tdttle bar! he realwd the 
inlfuence of ilio Mahilvihatn over tbv people. Hie most intimate 
friend, the minister Meghavanppi Abhayn lieii to Malaya, ruiaed 

HU Eirniy, mvi declared. Wnr on thr: IkiiijZ' wait thuii 

to liiH Henwftrt Hud thrt gnivit}' tin: aituMtloB. 

Til* t^o old thp kitij; Hud tli* minint^r, nif't in privHtk- 

i^onfpnenc* : tln^ kinj^ ndnutted Kia ftror ami promiii^d to rcftoiv 
rhe iVIuhriviliarH. Mutual 4 ipologi*»H li-p-re ^xtbang^i^d hbJ 
-H happy rQ^EjiiiiUiutlon whjs hrouf^Iit iiliont.* 


It Misv. lii: Mcips, pp. 

G*[^r A tnuLftJihiiiin o( Mh\\ iaosTiii l^r iniMinr^. 


Hir irAii:diiE.^ ihf~ 


lift 

riT4i>4K MitJeS 

bbikkbUfl dwtilt {mi ihBt In tLr^ :ili.hHvth5-ri 

Juri Ik*[|i dMlriiy^ Ijy iJiq rqtliJiiiii and fMrrilm tin- !jp,^ 

wani CrUyiMpnitMitf. ever IC ibe next tieno to tDnnrtt it with ArnixUlimfAiH. 
In a footnote fi^lv. tr, i, p. 37, f^n. 3) ho Play* that th* PhAmmurucih^ 
tipr tiiwMwioa of both tihoroip, llie MahitTUiifm alu! the ATnl»ttbatH-vUmm 
But ihH lNii.nimiirueibiH flcvrr OMIipi«) the MahCvihlni. Tlii'v orent and 
.<H.rupiiL.{| .Vlthibtaiu(Hity wlmi the MaKEvihita wu plvitnived ' 

llie tannvl trandation of iLr alHPve vcn« ehuuld'tirpV " When the 
MaUvlhJm KM ilehtnived bv the wkkHl jrnhiii«..uii. the UhamniarueEka* 

V. (Uihiiilal£> ", I'hk tiojMVri.m bi xapportpal bv 

r^i ^ - 1 AAawtijw m pitta <TiipNmri[piVJ. 

Jirfairn ffApi^f-pefAcra twpit frArrrnHirNrnN got rtrflilw '* . . the 

itT the vihini worr glmi^hpfl and sown with l«*insi. Then ihi' 
DhainmaraoiH oF fibn^iri-vchEru (AbhariigjH>riliam) wetn mat «tnverl at 

M]iv+ \xxvt\ 
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Hilt th« iiDgri' hmi Uticvn it U^ihI [r n^tril^utluii. 

Out 4 >f tliv kiiif^V frtVonritv wivf4, the daughter fif a flcribe/ in 

bttt«niei^ of hpATt had Hanghamitni killfHJ b^' jl cBT[>entpr» 

^Anghunutni^A Menil, Lbe muiidUT 8i>lp waA uUmj bIjaId. The 
Muhfi vLlLiim W 4 is restored fihipflj by the gowl offiet-* of the miniAtvr 
Megliti viiiintt-A blijiy Jt." 

AUiiuik^b iijfFPPJtbie to the Aiiggp-^tbri of Mpghnvaniirt-Abhaya, 
the king vcha not in favoijT of the Mnhiivihiirn. He therpfonp 
built iheLg reat J^ iLv^nH withlii the biiunduriebi uf the Muiiiivlhura- 
igiioriDg t he Bttoiig protPE^^ of it^i authcu'itipa, and dedicatod it to 
a thera naniad Ti^Aa. of th^ DjikkhioATama nr ]>akkhi|^4lgiri. 
a fullower uf the ^SugHlly^a Bed, On neetiunt of tbb, tin? Mnhu- 
oihara waA once aji^ain Al>ninloiied for nine uioLitbA, Tiaea 'fhera, 
vhn accepted the Hlut&vana-vihHOi,, vraA charged in the a^Acnihly 
of liigiikB T* ith luiviug eoruinitteti an olTeinre of the gruvent kiiid.*' 
The Mtnlater of Ju^tievp a bo wm reganbd by the public aa 
and fjiir^^ diArulied Tiitaa ev*u tboiigh it vm ngainat the wLaH of 
the kin^/' 


1. ^Ihv. KX^vii ULhihi-dkaikth Bur |i. ta aavi^ T.hnL aIip a‘ii> 

t4ie clilef i|!iei‘Qp and dantt^ttr nf » J^mbakarniu 

^biv. 2a 3il; Xkji^ p. IS. 

3lil^, XJcXeu uf tlu^ fiiui' jmmeliy ^ 

iniinl^jr i (ii) apkiulI intcccfmrvt: i\U} iiralinit; and liv} prct^ndinif to- 
pv^!V£?ir. nUfj^rhiiDiuik i|iiMlilum., UV ^iciEiLd rvnkr»tilU?r llprc ihal 
who the AbiUyiijd^ri had a1m> beui oKruj;^ with un ofFficL«', Eiut 

Hjtuikt ktlu-r krELi L it MH. lEitcnsvithi^to nnte thet Anyone w h o u?i?eptM n Tihtim 
a^jdlt#! the wiith nf the Mahivihftrji la a tiaci zuinik rLinS ih iiiTUiAHi of Maui* 
idi^-nre. Hliv+ Tuxvii 3|£ dwribcA Ttett of Uaklchdiarimn jw '' hypo- 

<a:ilCip iliidiijkit^l p i-vil^rE'ii'kiii anil unmiirninpil"'' [jhiiilpjwBf jwriikiimiiTHijni 

fnpam iW< niaMatf]. S kfc p. Jit lefeOi to him ah kohoA Tiwui'" ihn hyptwrite 
'rirAa But nn pnrK'n|ilieil found nertr ihv Kn^^'m {JelHiuuia) nt 

;\nurAdhapurA in the M-vi^nt}] year Uahinda I I (7T2-7SJ2 A.C.J. 
to this then AA iw/Au4i'Miynii hoinpa /j^/nra apidit^fi^ rnnkn 

" for tiK! rider Tim !jTe«Ji| h-Iiei u'dri iiij<i|clKiii.tr jinil I'uutmtnL 

ajid wm known by the nAint of itie great sa^H thew (h^iir IJf. 

p. 22JJi- Thr iiiwriiitiwFi wiij* |ipk|Nili1y oldliliHlu'vl ko' uoo ^im Kiip^BjrkHl 
tkp KiigahyA pki, 

4. y\hv, jcxxril nlfl. krrffl ((knmM§hi*nmmith 

I’Votwibly tJkih refers ty M p'lsluivno cin - Aluhaya himncirr Kvhtrntliy. tlpL'n- 
wba j-HL other pemoii piiwerfiil imoligh to do jiuch * thliig AgdillHl ihc nliJi 
ipf the khkj^. Nka, p, 14 takoiP Iitp nnine tn lie l^hanlTnika. It iv n mi^ake. 
rr. kIT. p, ttti4p iUlHtrAHtikrdi 4uwft^TptiVo '* hijaioUriid hy gtxaL 

people da 

>lhv; 3K-Sn. 
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Mahasena’s pawer as the secular head of the religion was 
evidently weakened by his rash acts ; thus he had to submit to 
his minister Meghavanna-Abhaya on the pre\dous occasion, and 
now a minister dared to ignore the king’s wishes and disrobed a 
monk whom the king had highly honoured. This was possible 
only because the Mahavihara and public opinion were against 
the king. 

Mahasena was known even in contemporary India, perhaps 
because of his leanings towards Mahayanism. The Dathdvamsa^ 
records that the Tooth Relic of the Buddha was sent to him from 
India for protection, but he was desu\ by the time it arrived in 
the Island. 

Reference for the first time to an image of a Bodhisattva is 
found during this period, which is a clear proof of the Mahavana 
influence that was powerful at the time. This “ beautiful, 
charming figure, representing the Bodhisattva” was made on the 
order of his father^ by Mahasena’s younger son Jettha-Tissa,^ 
w’ho was famous as a carver in ivory. 

Mahasena was succeeded by his elder son, Sirimeghavanna, 
in 362 A.C. He apologized to the bhikkhus of the Mahavihara 
for all his father’s ill-advised deeds, made ample amends for the 
tlamage done, and did everything in his power to win back the 
gooJwrill of the Mahavihara and the people. The diplomatic 
king had a golden statue of Mahinda made and inaugurated a 
mammoth festival and a procession lasting for several days to 
commemorate Mahinda’s arrival. He invited to the festival both 
laymen and bhikkhus from all parts of the Island and decreed 
that succeeding kings should hold the festival annually. This 
great festival was evidently designed to drown the bitter memory 
of the evil days of the past.^ 

1. Datha. 301, 302. 

2. Mhv. xxxvii 102. 

3. JeUha-TLssa II (380-39S A.C.). 

4 . Mhv. xxxvii 53-90. 
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In the ninth year of king tho k-ft eytrtootl;i of ^\k Buildlui 
WiUd brought to Oeylon from Duatupum in KaJiiiga/ It waj kept 
in A special builHing within thw clt^ ahA woji taken nnnualiy to 
the Abliiiyu^iri for public uxLibi^oii.^ 

It ia reiiiurkuble thut the MuliAvihilrA ahoiiliil Imve h^ii no part 
ill the worship of the Tooth Ki-lic wliicii bceaino the natloittti 
puJluflium of the l^Inhule:^. The Abhayagirl wna known in Inrliup 
particularly during the dtiya of Mahnsenap ^ a centre of Maka- 
yunbui in Ceylon. The prince und the priiici^t^ who brought the 
Tooth were, ]>eThAj>$i, tbeTn^elveA .\1abfiyfnied*p and thus probably 
lirat tome iu cuutaet with tJie nioEik!^ of tbe Abhayugid The 
cuxtodluiiHhip of the Tno^b Aehe theroby hec!unne cbe hiL>une.H» of 
the Abhayagiri anri not of the Mubuvihuru/ 

!Sirimegbjiva^i;a \i), ylso reported to hove flwnt. ath enil^aiwy tn 
Sumutlniguptu of India and Kongbt peniii^Ioii to build a 
mouiwtery at Itnddhag&ya fur S^iinhale^ jdigrinu^^^ 

The famoni^ Chineos [kilgrim Fa Hi^n euine to Ceylon In the 
leigu of Buddhadbiiu (beginning of the 5th Centwy A-C-J the 
wnll'knowu phy?ueian king, who pTO^ndfrd axte naive ruedieoi 
facilities for both man and Hv did a great deal to Spread 

L MIev. xurii t>|2 ; !?40. 

V&jttty Bn±wn {Itidiaa Atr.^iltvtri^r^r) swiya that^tHu htily eitjr of IhuitApiimii 
tl'iA town of thfi Toothy wlknru ihht |iricQla» poatfc^nun wna bL one iimn 
dfipcBiitHlp l*y in ibe Ticuilty of niin iif thi? neig;bbuEiriTi^ iewnB; vithur yf 
Bhubakl]e4?eBr or although nil trnmi mf it aro djijW Instr Abb tckeft uf 
tha angi-QuIty of Khmt partm nur nt Itnnd im Dniilia hdl, whi.-n? t» J 

out of tha rock edicti of AboJeh. '' (p. Hik pewitjon Angela 

that tha Jagwittlk oooupliw tha tdtJt of Htfu mnra niaclMit 

munumeiit, not sniprobably tlio jJirlnr of the Baddka'a lOoth Bt Dimtapurn^ 
beroie that preduiu relic wm tTmupomU to Caylofi-^* (p, JSAj. 

3. Mhv. xmeji fi5-ft7 ; IM^hiL iKIiV-tflfl ? Fn Hieiu pp. 106-107. 

3v Tka Uaiht. thml tbay &tnK dh'nk^cd the aefaut to a hliikkbu in 
lli^hiild^'rlhSrB In thn noiTth-wcfit of tiia dty of AnntadhApcirap Biid the 
hhJkkhu £cnt word In Ihn kbl^^ VT. 340. 344, iyi. 

4, Bee below pp. IL^, 380 IT, 

Ilk Ociiiper, %ihv. tr. InttH.^. 

ft. HuddlkadAM bf lAuppOhed to have oom poied a QompumiEnm of nn!i.ibiiil 
treetiHan. Mhi% l4ap 
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tliR tHarbing of tlii^ EnH^ha by hon^tirtng til* iMTHf^d ami fijciiig 
paymcuts for tbv aiiujiU^Aiuicc uf prvaclivniJ 

It Tra^tiuiing ilm time ntth^n king that a grcAt them, pc^pubily 
aalled MahaiiHamiuakathj^ tTan&JuUMl tluj Full auttais far the first 
tiina Liit<u SIubuleM?.^ Perhapn hr- was tb^ as Ta-mQ-klu-tl 

of gTfftt virrn^ rvferrtd to by Fu Hit 11 / TIil^ Abbuyagiri waa 
ilDorieluzig at the time, inost probably afr^r MiihaA^iiiia^a activities. 
According to Fji there were 5,00(J monks at the Ablmyugiri.^ 
wbiJu there were only 3,000 ut llie Maiiuvibara.^ 

Dnring the tinn^ of BuddhitdrtsaV non, Upatbsa L a iiuw 
festival, called Uangurubiivii,^ wus> inuugurHted on tJie advdeo of 
Lbe monkii to overcom# a faniine which occtimed early in the fifth 
century. 1 1 was tleorced that the h^lW u I !stiUul d be held wJicncvar 
there wo^ 11 fanilne.^ Cpuli^^m was; vary kind-hearted and 
ejctremely religtoas uiid it> is ^aid that a# long as lie Jived he 
obtiiijicd liisL fmHl fruiii the Hilahripiilb the common refentory of 
the Saiigha.^ 

His brother Mnliunamu. (409 4^H who had been a 

bhikkhu, dinrolied hjziiAfdT and oacended the throne oftar npatlcsa 
bad been killed by bis qticcu. MahUnanm woa favourable to the 
Abhuyugirip^'^ while hiu qu^'vn Was devoted to the Mubfivibiira,^^ 

It v*m daring the time of 3!iihuuarnu that th^ great toin- 
meutator Buddhagho^ came to Anuradbapum, auri, reading at 
the Mahavihara, tranfllAted the Sinhaleivi comiiiAntaries on the 
Tripilaku uito FuJi.^^ 

I. ■•ajfdJii, .^hv. xkivli LlitL 

PiTauptt hu iiijne wjii Bomethiag Miia[t-i>hjimiaii.ki»ilij lULikEu^ 

UiP iffPrtt pnviiibi'-r la * 001 ^ 1 : 1.1 dn^u tic.'«»[ile oft^n went koaWn not Irv 
thair proptir nsmei but by noiiui popukr f|saagnjith^Ei.eL 

a, Bdbv^ xxjiYii |T5- 

4 . Fu Ilieij I p* I <W } T Civ* tr. f , |i. 1B, n, 5. 

5. ¥m Hlen. p. 1(1^. 
a, iW. p. lur. 

7, Ebe 1 h.4dW p. 2?0. 

JUIIitv^ xxxili tSU-lQiL 

9. . XXXTif 1S03. 

ID, PeHui|M he wu m monk At thAt 
11. MLv* vsKtiiSl^ 213. 

1^. /W, xxEvii ^43-^44. 
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Afwr Mabiii 4 AipA, clic^ ccmotry was in chiion f^^if more tbflii 
twunty-fivB jear». 8ix Tamil nmirpois mlnud in iinre^aaian at 
Anumilhapiirit. Tli* whole l^tid wna niYa|^ed, and the mligtcnwi 
ti5 Well thv iruitumJ »nil econoniEE progTeM gf thr tia^gu was 
ulutriicrUML Many Sinbalftfte fntuiUea iicd tu Rafcjagft, whil# there 
wer^ Honiie inHtietif.ial Siiiiiulc!af wliti aen'^fl the 'Familfi.* 

Olintu^nu t4'ftEJi--47S A.C.J wjm the hero of tLu d^v, and 
litHrated the ngiintry from foreign rule. He wais ongittally ii 
bhikkhu and was broyghl up and ftiineftted h^' a leoruu'd thum 
who wus his Dhiltn^na gave up lus tobvti, killed the 

TamiLn^ and re-Pitabliihcd the Sinlialean rule. He rlid a great 
deal Co promote Bnddliiam aa well na the welfare of the eoiiairv- 
-Vmoijg his worke t.be vast irrigatiuu tank of Hal^vava miu!t 
mentiniied,^ 

He wan .^auiieh eiipporter of the ^lahu^ihuju and built 
viglileen great vihamsi and tuiik:^ and offered them to the rnonke 
nf the ThcTiyu jwet. Manr smailer iihAros and tnnk& built by 
hini wern uIho made over to the same scet, pro%dded abim* 
danee of reqiiiaitvn for bUikkhua and gavo every euentiTageincnt 
for the npri^ad of the teaching of tha TTipStakai.* 

Though he wa» n foyal frieud oF the Maimvihara^ Iir did not 
foipjet to make nvuessiiary Lmpmvenienta at the Abhayagbi/ He 
ahio re nova Led tha Amhatrhab-viiiara on the Cetiya-pabbata 
{Mihiittnle} with the- idea of giving it to th# TheriyasK hut ou the 
entreaty of tlm Dliammurncikaa who were in occupation of th*^ 
hill HJTice the dayn of ^Uhaaeau, the vlhlru waa granteid to thdr 
eeet.* 

Dhaiuaeim made Several statues of the Buddha and ih# 
aattvo* am i built houses fu r ihiuu.' made an i mage of Mahltidu 
and held a great fejrtival ut the omimitcgii ground of tho thera 
whnrp, it la said, tht^ wu,^ reciteil and f^xpiainwL^ 

Mtiv, 12, 3?^. 

t. Ibid, IJr-17, 

ibid. 

4. Ibid, xxKTiti -M 51 
B. Ibid. KwUl UL 
tt. Jbid. siixTiU 7a-7e, 

Ti /ftW, xxKvlii m 

lidd. unTfil TpS-ii*. 
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HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN CEYLON 


Dhatusena was succeeded by his patricide son Kassapa I 
(478-496 A.C.) of Sigiriya fame. His brother Moggallana, whose 
life was not safe in Ceylon under Kassapa’s regime, fled to India.^ 
At first the bhikkhus of the Theriya sect were not favourable to 
Kassapa, chiefly through fear of public censure. They refused 
to accept his offer of the Issarasamanarama^ which was enlarged 
and enriched with new endowments by Kassapa ; but later on 
they yielded and allowed it to be offered to the image of the 
Buddha, thus accepting it indirectly.® Kassapa built a vihara 
for the Dhammarucikas as well.^ 

Not only the bhikkhus but also the niganthas in the Island 
were disappointed with Kassapa. It was the niganthas who 
served as spies for Moggallana and informed him of the opportune 
moment for him to arrive in Ceylon.® 

Moggallana I (496-513 A.C.) landed in Ceylon with some 
friends from India, collected his army in a vihara named Kuthari,® 
defeated Kassapa and ascended the throne. He was a favourite 
of all bhikkhus, irrespective of sect. After his victory he went 
to both viharas to pay homage to the Sangha.^ The bhikkhus at 
the Mahavihara, having cleansed the place, clothed themselves 
in their robes, and stood in order of rank to receive the new king. 
Moggallana, leaving the great army outside the elephant wall 
(haUhipakdra), entered the vihara, and having worshipped the 
Sangha, offered them as a mark of homage and gratitude the 
state-parasol, which was duly returned back to him.® 

An important ev^nt that took place during Mogallana’s time 
was the bringing to Ceylon of the Kesadhatu, the Hair Relic of 


1. Mhv. xxxix 1-2. 

2. The so-called Vessagiriya, near Anuradhapura. See above p. 5S, n. 7. 

3. Mhv. xxxix 10-13. 

4. Ibid, xxxix 15. 

5. Ibid, xxxix 20-21. Perhaps, these niganthas had been sent by 
Moggallana himself from India particularly for this purpose. The employ¬ 
ment of spies in the guise of religious mendicants and ascetics was a common 
practice in ancient days. (See Manu. p. 256). 

6. Mhv. xxxix 21. 

7. Ibid, xxxix 33. 

8. Ibid, xxxix 41-43. 
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thfi Cutiui. A yo-ung mAo niiaic4 SilafcSiA, oti<^ of 

tho royakie« th$Lt hoA f)«{1 ta India durijig iho «viJ days of Kttiii^apa 
becAiui! u bhikkim ot BAddbflgAya^^ It wa* this Silak^a, 
ntcktiamad AiiibiiaujiiuMcTu, tJiat brougtt tli-L* Kcmiihiltu 
Ht was highly honoured by the king, und wait ilip fijut to nsiiifUe 
thft greiit tilk uf A^igglha^ SwoTd-lsMiflrtfr, whiebt r.r*iit*d for t ho 
oCrr^ioHr Utrr [Hir-am-B ii dbitua^uiHbed uf Th? king'n 

HJuUjr wti5 given in mamage to Silakala. The Hkir Relic waa 
pla«^ti ill a tTyytuI c;usk^j:l in mi image hensep and the o*^(ia4ion 
vfas Celebrated with u great f^atival." Moggalliliia uko puriOed 
the Sibaliia^ which vfas lUsorgniLizeJ during the troublei!oine days 
cd* hia brother Kassu|ia. 

MoggaTlilna wai^ 6itrw!4l(^d hy hia aon, Kumani-DhutiiSeuft 
(513-522 A.C.b ^ho iwid to have held a rfAnoiMiiT^rijS^^tp or 
'' recital of the ftn^n^d texta^' and purifir<l tha S^^uiiii.* Wliiit 
wae tha itf'C#KKity to hnid a Comiiril and |nirify the 
iminediately alter Moggallnnu’a work on the isrtme Unaf* i 
The natiire of Kurnara DhatHsena's mnfjTit ami purification Ih 
not known. A wjus hah3 in earlier time-i^ in order to decide 

upon the genuine teachings of llm BndilLu. But if th^ Tests were 
fixed hy the ConunanUneH in the 5tli cs.iitury, what nHefal pnrpo** 
could a siun^Ui Jiavc served in the sixth oentiity Y Wan it only a 
gruiid recitation of the Tripit-ftka to encourage the learjilug of the 
dhnmma among the pci pie 

After about ten yeara of |joUtjcul trouhlci ninl assassLuatlona 
of rnlerK one after nuother v>x come to the reign of Sil^kflJa 
(524-53T A.C.)p the es-Buddhist monk referred tn above. He 
dconed the onler of non-killingi tnaghtlfa, over the lahindT^ 
jnaintaiued hospitals,^ and carriiHl on the u^iml religious activities. 

L MoHt probably w.% llie m-HuuHtury btuEt by Skiiu^jaharii^^ with thu 
per^cTisKicjn qf Snapuil rp^qpta. 

^ Slhv^ raiii 44--&Sr Ths -l/rdbirrijrii^vj +iayji that, the srtqiy of Thu 
Hnir-Heiic lit related in dctjiil in a Jiook vajiwi which $9 nql 

yet ft^uud. (Min', vxxix 4^, 

3. .^Ihv. axiiix f.T. xH 1 - 1 :. 

XJnUla-Mogirall^mi. olvq ib rviKirted to have h^hl & recitiLtigii of thi.-! 
Fffaktvi' cv? {Hhfr, Biv AO). ThiM nltHh iiuuy lio #fiiija- 

tbing of that qaturc. 

0. Mhv, xli 30^. 


7, /W. ili iu?. 
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HISTORY OF IX CEVLOX 


In the twelfth virjir uf ibibi kJjigr u v^rung merckiint nEiiii^d 
FuJTQa. who we III on busluussa to (B^^uun*^} hruuglit to Deylun 
ft hook enltcd VfinrmuiUiiifUr^ Sllukulti — vrho iiitwt probably had 
oontactr with in ImiiH iluriiig the {Ihvm of hiH oarly 

enie m tUiit euiintry —rveejved Urn book with great hoiioixr and 
rcfijietl. hoasi^d it ijcar the fKilaee, and took Jl over to the Jnta- 
vanAvth.ilru oii<?e a year for o fu^tiou] whie^h be niude into u 
regular, aiiininl event. The Sfignliyn moiikij of the Rnkkliii^ugiri 
who lived at the Jetavnisa at the time, w-ere totb to join in thm 
ttctivitlea hecaTi^e they were aware of the treiUmeiit snvtvd out 
to the in the past by some kings. But the nionkK of 

the Abhavngiri rounded them lo honour the Dharr^imihaiu. 
The MaKilvnhrire niid ^oixie of the oiti^eiie of AiiiiriiiLbitpuru 
diaKoeinted them selves altogether from these proceediugii." 

We iiuil a great toovvmeiit for the :^prearJ of the rlhamina and 
the promotion nf leoniiiig during the reign of the eelebrnteil 
poct-kmg Uiilla'Moggaliana or HoggHllAnu il fr}&7-mh6 A-C.)- 
Rewarding the pivacliera by abuudaoL gifts of honour, h« bail 
the Tripiiakft preiioinrd uLoug with the rommentaries. He also 
made nriangementM for the books to hn written down. Hkt 
himseif eoui|#a9eil a religToos pn^ni {dhfimma''kfihhfrni) Hml seated 
on tbe back of bis elephant, n^eitsd it ut the end of a sermon in 
the city at night. He was so aiiaioas to di.*HHMnbiate leaniing 
that itIK renoide^l f-hrtf he turn'd ehil^lrvii w*ith sw'virtnieftit^ to study 
the dhamma^^ 

After tbe lapse of a few years of puli t Seal and other vurLsaitudes 
of little eonAeijueiivv,i we eonte to Aggubodlii I SOI A.C.J, 
iluniig who.^ redgn, tt is wid, ?(oinu twelve great jmet^s egmpo^d 
many ponm in SinhsleFO?.* This kiiigt after spending about nine 

Ir What the CQiitent^ of tbe iihariundhaiu were we are not eeruun. 
Bill PamuiiTit^mi majmi " Tber® ti hardly uny doaht- that the VAlttiiya 
Bfitni jnlrcMluced to t^ylon frotn Beiinrci? in ^ilsk^ia'!f ruiga wm a ir&atlMr 
dcvdiiiv vriiii ibe d^K'tria^ of Ihe tbree bod.in of ihe Buddbs/' (LMSfi. U. 
Vol, IT. p, m. 

2. Mhv. xU .17-11); N'kn. pp. 14- in. 

Mbv. xii ; 6^. 

t 3 Mit. iUi II : p. 15. 
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in uiippr«£uuiig tke pucniifcfl both of and relinioHj.^ did 
gCK}d wi>rlc iind^r tho Sni^tmutlon nf hb 
Da^htbivu Muhwtb&ru.* 

A vpry imprHtiint int-Idvotb reported, to liove g^ciirred diiiiiil^ 
hln A namf-d dcitip^a, whii ujimn froin indiup 

dr!ff!iit€d th« V^'uitulytttt in tbi.- lAlimd bi o piiblio ecaiitmvorfly* An 
caJlk^d Diif hilpiLbhuti, ivlio wh^ n titfoug uuppurt^r 
of eLo V'nitnlynJS, j^mnfting Ttnd^f the dftfiialT niiKfs:3 hb hiind in 
liiigor Ui strike the thorn Unt f bn king wflii highly pleji8i-d with 

Jotipulii ami nit^uv^stod him to at the esiine vibura.* The 
bbv^ that after thia pobLIc dofeal therv w^k no 
more eou verts To t iio Vaitufya dootrine, and the nionk^ of the two 
nikayaar. nainely, the Abbavugiri and the JtiaviLim. diBnu^^Nl 
pride and Uveti in siihmiaflion to the MahavihilnL,* 

\Ve CMII under^tnlid uiid bppreoiEite thiii iiif:ident better if we 
remember t\mt at tblB time in India, wln'niiie Jul^pala haiicd. 
much iuiportaiiee was given to the 5 ttidy of Ingie and pobliv 
disputations on neligioini topies after the gieai netivitiea the 
celebrated lliiddhis>t logieianap Dinnaga and DbannakirtiA It 
would not have biren « ililficuit task for dotii>illii. who had b«en 
in touch with the hitest theories of Huddbint thought iu ludhir 
to hax'e defeateil the uionka of Ceylon who had little opportunity 
of knowing ournfut developments ou the oonTineutn 

Despite ibb public defeat of the Vaifculyap, the next king 
Aggabodbi IJ (601-611 AAI.) did morf? fur the Abbayagiri aud 
the Jetavana than for the MuhiiviJiuni. His i|ueeu too wita in 
sympathy with the Abhayagiri-^ lii fact. Aggnboilhi H diie» 
not teem to have luken Jiitcre-st in the Mrthavihani- For eiainplen 
when the ^rrat th^ra ^fotijeHa oocn showed him Eimt a part Eif ihs 
ThriparTiina Dagaha had cunie; looiw und fallen down when the 
them whh wOMhipping there, tin- ]dug i-xpreftM-d s'Cpnie eoiicern 

1 - Mhv. i]ii 14 . 

IbiiL illi 14-34. 

3. Mhy^ xLLi p. l tliv ^ka. pUm thi« cootTinvcf^ 

Hilurin^ lltn ivj|^ uf S^iUckali),, pnl^bly -N nviictake'- 

4, ^kjl. p. ITr. 

r*. HIL, II, p, 36-: ff. ; HUT. p. ^4h. 

IL Alliv. xhi 63 -eia, 
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and rcm&vect tto CoHor-boite lltfUc bul delaiyi^d 

tliu rei[Minr. A^fir ** thnxatft of drAAdful dr^^jiiriR ** 

that the king cniiipkted the work on tin: iligubn^' Hi* built 
V^clilvuDu-vIhitra /or the monkB of the S^gsiliyA Hfsnt." For the 
Moond timie in history wq find the order of eoiift>iTcd 

by this kin (5 on a relulioii t»f liie quMn* 

During the time nf Aggabodhi Tl the kinjj of Kalinga, on 
account of some fioht ica] trouble t lim% oh mu to Ceylon und 
bucuijiu II iiionk niider JutipalH tkera. Bis queen ond Iiia minister 
follow'wl him to GeyJou und tlieiiiHelveH untilrc^d the Order. 
Aggahodhi and his qu^-^u did everything to unike their bUy in 
the Inland hh happy as poMsdde- The royal thera died iti C-eylon-^ 

Aft>i>r tliiH, for uhout half a oenturvi the coiintTy vm in 
cgiLstant trouble» both political ami rullgiuua. From about thia 
lime onwarda kioga mostly did tepaira to old religious btiildiiigS:, 
niude grants to niouHstenes, held popular ffstivals, ami trie^l to 
[lurify t he 8amno ^'.. 

What ifl meant by the pTinHeation (jfodAniiriJ of the SaAtim 
{religion] ut ihui' tinie b nut quite eLuai. It ia mvariably stated 
That the puriileatioii was earned out by u 

regulative act of the The act of purifiuatiou was pt-rformed 

by the Safigha on the orders of the king. It may be that the 
mujorily of hLikkhna were changiiig with the timea and this wha 
regunkd eorrujitiuti by thu morv e<maer%'utive ulementn 
in the ^nghn^ Throughout history we find Idugs and prvlatea 
attempting niouuruessfully to stem the friirrcnt of njituTal pro- 
grei^ wbieh they regardeti degrading {:{irmptiDii. 

DH)la'^ogguliHiia;r or Moggallnnu III (611 617 A. C.) held a 
grand recitat of the three Pxtaka^ ^vjjMgHTp) and 

encouniged thn sprc-ad of religious knowledge by hoiioiiHog the 

J!. Silhr. jiUiOl m- 

2. Ihidm xLtk 4^^ G«i^Ar thinkn E.bu]i.t thiiN Vi-luv 4 .iiK-villHnii irihy ^ 
vooncvrl^re between .\nurSdiiipur« And MAnihbii (Clt. ir.Ip 

P-" fi+ 2K 

2. }^\\ xiEi 42. 

4- r.hid^ 3tlii 

&, MKv. ; iliv 4H, ?0: li (H. For imd 

JtdiniTW jme Clvg;. JL4Tmm0£lAajijiAMJ^i4 
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Icamcd.^ A rvrfirinii?^-' to Anf/jina'iruri^mntij i6 found 'm tLe 
reign of Ihij king.* Hi* ton pimrtod t be fS^snnu* 

Durinj^ t'Lv reign uf bi^i eiific^juor, 8ililnii{?giiava^nn (6J7-62U 
A.C.). 11 gmat diaturUilco twk pbec ut tlie Abhayagiri. A 

tnouit-r Cftited J5odlii. n^i^IdJiig ut lb« Abbuyagiri^ mful^- u doiu* 
plaint to the kiiiM tbft undiflolplinod bvbnvbur uf mnny 

TTinnka in that vihilra^ ami rtn^uvistvd the king to bold a ilMfmftm- 
ibofitma, Digulative act^ TLr luEg authariE^d BqiLbi jiiiiiyvlf to 
carry out tbu porificutioii- AH the undji^cipliut d manka (duarUa) 
got together and killed PudliJr tbua HiioulILiig the act. The 
king WrtA furluu^ and had th^ handa of the eri iniij h-jla cut olT, put 
them in fetlore and made tbem %'4tcbcra uf bathiog tunkEt*. 
Further, he eJciJed a kuiulred monke and ultimately pujifUd 
tbe *\ Afkr tiii« the king wait anxioui to bring about a 

Mstlleinent between tJie two viburaa, and requeated the mouke 
of the Theriya sect to bold thti uparatAn-f^remoiiy together with 
thodv of tbe Abhayagin. But the Mahavibntu RifuMed to coniplj 
with the request.^ 

During the neat ten or Ofkeu yvam thti country wiii practi¬ 
cally ruined by civil war& Urlweou rulenL All the rieh Riona;a- 
tericaflnoh as the MahavihAru uuJ tbe Abbuyagizi were phimrler^ ; 
cetiyj^ like the Tbuparainu wtire broken into and treasonrea re¬ 
moved ; golden images, pimiaclea uud othtfr valuables lie]ong- 
idg to thft monn^terias were plundered and sold in order to main- 
tain the armies of different rebek.® 

When Kassapa 11 AX.) flBScviided the throne after 

tbc4c truiibles, he re^^aired the buildings that had been deirtro^'ed 
nnd performed many religious activities to luakv up for Im evil 
actioriii in the past.® !!« arranged for mouhs to go ubout- and 
preach the dhainina.^and caused a compendJiun (iatf^aha) of the 

K lUhv, xUv 47_ 

2r Ibid. J±Y 4^. Per bdow p. 

3. Ibid. xUt 4'ft 
■t Ibid, xllv 7^-80, 

£p. i^^.xllT 190 -iin. 

Ibid. xUt ffo, 

7. Ibid, iliv US, 
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Pali texts to be composed.* He also had the Abhidhamma 
recited along with the Commentaries.® 

This new interest in the Abhidhamma was becoming an out¬ 
standing feature of the intellectual class of the period. Hiuen 
Tsiang records that in India the learned monks were very highly 
honoured at this time,® and also the Sinhalese monks “ were 
distinguished for their power of abstraction and their wisdom 
Therefore, in keeping with the spirit of the age, Jetthatissa III, 
before he went to the war in which he met with his death, asked 
lus general to request his queen to study the Abhidhamma, 
preach it and transfer its merits to him.® Mahinda II, too, had 
the Abhidhamma preached on an elaborate scale.® 

In Dathopatissa II’s time (650-658 A.C.) there was again 
some friction between the king and the Mahavihara. Dathopatissa 
wanted to build a vihara for the Abhayagiri, but the Mahavihara 
raised objection on the ground that it was within their boundaries. 
But the king forcibly carried out his plan. The monks of the 
Theriya sect were bitter against the king and applied to him the 
■patta-nikkujjana-kamma “ the turning down of the alms-bowl ”,® 
which is considered the excommunication of a layman. But 
the king did nothing against the Mahavihara. 


1. Mhv. xlv 3. 

2. Ibid, xliv 150. 

3. Hiuen Tsiang I, p. 81. 

4 . Ibid, II, p. 247. 

5. Mhv. xliv 109. 

6. Ibid, xlviii 141. 

7. Mhv. xlv 29-31. Bhikkhus go with their alms-bowls upright and 
turn them down in front of the house of the layman in question. This act 
symbolizes the idea that nothing from that layman will be accepted by the 
Sarigha. This religious sanction which is regarded as a great insult is 
meted out to a layman who dishonours the Sahgha or who tries to lessen its 
income (Mhv. xlv 32-34). But according to the CHvg. pp. 217 ff., the act 
of paUanikkujjana should be performed by an assembly of the Sa^' gha by 
reciting a particular formula. Perhaps the Mhv. accoimt indicates how 
in the 7th century it was put into practice in a form visible to the general 
public, after performing the prescribed Vinaya act. The Clvg. lays down 
8 reasons for which paUanikkujjana could be inflicted on a layman: attempt 
(1) to damage the income of bhikkhus, (2) to do some harm to bhikkhus, 
(3) to eject bhikkhus from a place, (4) to insult bhikkhus, (5) to bring 
disunity among bhikkhus, (6) to talk ill of the Buddha, (7) the Dhamma 
and (8) the Sangha. 


TEARS OF DEVELOPMENT—11 


10? 

Next we come to a peaceful period in the reigu of Aggabodtii i\' 
(658-674 A.C.), the younger brother of Dathopatissa IL On 
the instructions of his adviser, a mahathera named Dathasiva, 
he made ample amends for aO the injustices done to the monas¬ 
teries by his kinsmen in the past. All the three nikayas recei^'^ed 
his favour. Maintenance-villages, servants and attendants and 
all other comforts were provided for them. To the three 
frateriiities he gave a thousand villages with large and assured 
revenues.’"' 

The whole country followed the example of the king. Even 
the Tamils who were high officers in the king’s service followed 
the king in religious activities. The queen built a nunnery for 
bhikkuiiis and provided all comforts for them.“ 

For the first time we have a reference during the reign of 
Aggabodhi IV to the chanting of paritta (Sin. pirit) as a cere- 
mon}%^ which became a regular feature of later Buddhist prac¬ 
tices. He also proclaimed the Order of magkdta (non-killing).^ 
After this we notice a ne w spirit of regard for animal life beginning 
to iufiueiice the minds of the people. Kassapa III (711-724 
A. C.) decreed not only the order of mdgkatn, but also reared 
fish in two fords Ac Mahincla II (772-792 A.C.) 

and Sena I (831^51 A.C.) are reporteii to have made provision 
for fishes, beasts and birds {?iiacchdnam migapahkhimm)^ while 
Udaja I (Dappula 11) (792-797 A.C.) is said to have given corn 
to cattle and rice to ciows and other birds.® 

1. Mhv. xivi 6-16. 

2. Ibid, xJvi 19“27. 

5. Ibid, xlvi 5. 

4. Ibid, xlvi 3. 

5i Jilhv. xlvil 24, Geiger, without translating the word, refcTB the 
reader to Wickremaainghe, EZ. I* 216, 221, 227, who takes m€icckaiiUhus 
to be ftome monasteries known by that name. This, evidently, is a mistake* 
Rearing fish in fords as a matter of kindness k a eommou practice even 
today in the Sinhalese villages, and is perhaps a continuation of the old 
custom. Buddhist villagers feed the fish with rioe and other eatables, 
particularly on pdya days. Killing a fish reared in this manner earns the 
strong resentment of the people. For example, recently a man who kiUed 
a fish in such a ford at the village of Kananke in the Vafigam Koraje in the 
Soot hem Province of Ceylon, had to pay a compensatory fine of Rs- 10 to 
the Buddhist vihara in the village to escape further consequences. 

6. Mhv. xlviii 97 ; adix 36 ; 1 3. 
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Pulatthipura ar Polonnaruvaj which succeeded Amiiadhapura 
as the capital of Ceylon^ was gxowirig ia importance at this time, 
both on account of its strategic position against invasions and 
on account of its prosperity helped by extensive irrigatiorL works 
in the neighhourhood. Anuradhapnra was growing old and 
becoming more of a holy city than the seat of government* 
Aggahodhi IV (658-^74 A^C,) was the first king to occupy Pojon- 
namva temporarily ; he died there nnexpectedly of a sudden 
illness* He was so good and rehgious that his ashes were used 
by the people as medicine.^ 

As a reaction, perhaps^ against the exceedingly comfortable 
life of monks, and also as an attempt to revive the old religions 
life, ascetic monks knowm as paipsukulikas came into prominence 
at the time of Manavamma {G76-711 A,C,),® They seemed to 
have originally belonged to the Abhayagiri, and separated from 
it as a special group only about a century and a half later,® The 
pamsukulikas at once became popular, and we find kings extend¬ 
ing their patronage to them,"* Aggabodhi Y (Til”?!? A,C.) is 
reported to have given even the fine garments worn by himself 
to the pamsukuhka monks for robes,^ 

We hear again of a purification of the Sasana ” by Agga¬ 
bodhi VII (766-772 A*C,) who supported the pamsukulikas as 
well as monks of aU three fraternities ® At this time Polonnaruva 
was becoming more and more important and this king was the 
first to occupy it as his capital*^ 

Later, in the Polonnaruva period, we find a great deal of 
Hindu influence over Buddhist practices ; the beginnings of 
these are noticed about this time. For example, Mahinda 11 

1. Mhv* advi 34-37, 

2. Mh\% xlvii 66* Monka who observed the pajmukulikai^af first of 
the thirteen diutoftffos, are called paTpsuhuliiMJ^. They make their robes 
out of the Tags thrown away by the people* See Vam, p, 45 ff* Piinisu- 
tuiikas are referred to as far back as the 1st century B,C. 

3. Mhv. li 52* 

4- Ibid, xlvii 66 ; xlyiii 4,16 ; xllx SO ; 163, 76 ; li 52, 

6* /tfd* xlvili 16. 

6, Ibid, xtviii 71, 73, 

7* Ibid, xlviii 74* 
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<772-792 A.C.) ‘‘ restored many dilapidated temples of gods 
(demkula) here and there and had costly images of the gods made, 
and also he gave the brahmanas delicious foods such as the king 
receives, and gave them milk with sugar to drink in golden 
goblets.”^ Earlier in the century another king^ is said to have 
provided for brahmanas. 

From now on for a period of nearly a century the records 
contain nothing worthy of particular mention, except that the 
queen of Udaya I (Dappula II) (792-797 A.C.) built a nunnery 
for bhikkhunis.* Repairing and restoring old religious buildings, 
holding festivals, providing requisites for monks were the usual 
activities of kings. 

We come again to an important period during the reign of 
Sena I (831-851 A.C.),* when a member of the Vajraparvata 
sect® in India came to Ceylon and spread Vajiriyavada or Vajra- 
yana in the Island while residing at the Virahkura-arama in the 
Abhayagiri.® The Nikdya-sangraha says that King Matvala-Sen 
rejected such powerful sutras as the Ratana-suUa and accepted 
the secret teachings of the Vajiriyavada.^ Further it says that 
from the time of Matvala-Sen the Vajiriyavada was “ prevalent 
among the foolish and ignorant people of this country because 
it was protected and practised secretly as a mystic teaching 

At this time the king of Pandya country invaded Ceylon with 
a large army, plundered the king's palace, towns and monasteries 
and carried away all their most cherished possessions including 
the golden images of the Buddha, and “ caused the Island of 
Lanka to be deprived of her valuables, leaving the splendid town 

1. BIhv. xlviii 143, 144. 

2. Kassapa III, (717-724 A.C.): Mhv. xlviii 23. 

3. Mhv. xlix 25. 

4. Nks. calls him Matvala-Sen. 

5. Hitherto unidentified. 

6. Mhv. 1 68 ; Nks. p. 16. 

7. Nks. p. 16. Vajrayana is a system fall of mystic practices. (See 
HIL. H, pp. 387 ff., 392 flf.). The titles of Vajrayana books also convey 
the idea of mysticism such as MdydjalamarUra and Sarvaguhya (Nks. p. 8). 
See also CJSc. G II, p. 38 fif. 
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in a state as if it had been plundered by yakkhas.”' Sena 1 
left Anuradhapura and spent his last days at Polonnaruva.“ 

His successor Sena II (851-885 A. C.), who ascended the 
throne at Polonnaruva, sent a Sinhalese army to invade the 
Pandya country. It defeated the king who plundered Ceylon, 
put on the throne a Pandyan prince and brought back all the 
treasures that had belonged to the Sinhalese. The whole Island 
was again united and prosperous under the able rule of Sena II.^ 

He restored old viharas and monasteries, granted endowments 
liberally, held religious festivals, such as a grand jtirit ceremony 
and a Vesak festival. He had images of the Buddha made and 
also of Bodhisattvas. He had the Ratana-sutta written on a 
gold plate and made offerings to it, which, perhaps, indicates 
the influence of Vajiriya-vada referred to above. He also had 
a recital of the Abhidhamma.^ 

It was in the twentieth year of this king that the pamsukulikas 
separated from the Abhayagiri and formed themselves into a 
distinctive group.^ The same king is also reported to have 
“ purified ” the three fraternities together,® after they were 
disorganized during the preceding period. 

Buddhist and Hindu practices were coming closer together 
and Sena II “ had a thousand jars of gold filled with pearls and 
on the top of each placed a costly jewel and presented them to a 
thousand brahmanas whom he had fed with milk rice in jewelled 
goblets, and also he gave them golden threads. He clothed them 
also, as a friend of meritorious deeds, with new garments to their 
hearts’ desire, and gladdened them with festive pomp.”^ 

1. Mhv. 1 33-36. 

2. Mhv. 1 60 ; Nks. p. 16 says ; “ because of his embracing these false 
doctrines he 6ed from the place he lived in, and giving up the city to the 
Tamils, went to Polonnaruva and died there.” 

3. Mhv. li 50. 

4. Ibid, li 73-65. 

6. Ibid, li 52. 

6. Ibid, li 64. 

7. Ibid, li 65-67. 
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Bt Tiow Anurudlmpam Lail lost Itti po^tioD ii» tbn Hfiat of 
OovcTnment, twftivft KntonAA, lU \dng being 

Uduyu II (885-596 A- C.) who ftueeeedcd Seim IL 

Tbf^ gTA&t LolmpiLindBT tbif nerve-ctintnr of BudHhifft oetivitieei 
in oldcu dny«< had now only 32 monks as i^dont^, oven afkr 
it wan rupuiied and uewly endnWird bj 8e[iii Ilr^ All IntersstH 
and aotivitissp both politlcAl and rpJigioiiSi wnro fn^ sblftiiig uitD 
tlie new capital of PolonnaTuva, now growing nipidiy in impor- 
taiicc and iiise. 


L. Mhr. \m 


CHAPTER VIH 


TEE MONAfiTHItY |i ITS STHi;CTURi 

found in mch pljuyjM uj Mihint«lfl, Vtsaia^yd^^ Sitnl^ 
p«iWu (Cittolnijabbata)^ Bitigftla {M^tbupubbata) and Raja- 
gftU or liflAftAhfJa in the Battitialfta DiKtrict* provided ^bdter 
for the earli^.Ht Buddhuft moaka. MfiJilads and other arahadtiS 
0pti at their hrftt wtwat in O&ylon In the eftv ea of MihintaJe.- 

The uaturul ca vc ntiU^cd in (iAt\y doya os a reside nc% for uioiiksT 
pATtly bonattue the building of housiHf^ was nf>t an ea^y But 

in later limea after Jai;ge iDDiiaateriea were bulLt^ a uecdiL&n ol the 
monks with more religious dovotiou and u deflini for auateto 
practices preforr^d to live iit oaves ou laoiiatains and ixi jungles^ 
mi soiuu do uvou to-day* Their predilectiou was probably due 
to the roft^u that thf. ruvo with Its naked siLapboity and aahtuda 
was generally nfgarded from the iiarli^st timas as an ideal abode 
for hermits who devoted their ilTe to meditution^^ ConB^ifucntlj 
the lay people consideracl the oave-dwoUiag moiiks to be more 
Spiritually^mmded and religioiiH than the others* Hcnea the 
Couunentary on the records that u king named Tiaiia 

J. iPrdptidjr Ii«Araaamanir&mih. mharm p. A8> n- 7* 

‘i. Sw above p. 50i 
A. Saaitbovn p. Id. 

4. Xhs iJ^addlu sa^f In thfr MaMio^iu^LlLiiyti-flutta that a rirtaeiu 
Monk nlp-clk in H «avi- [th 1* p, STJ]i. Ilia Mattu 

tn madliate in a cave nam^ InduiiLiguha €m the V^iki. maufitiLiD (D. H 
p, p^Ibo DPFN. t, p, I’tppb&Jfgufii, a iut^ nw RAju^ha 

vtu a iavDiinni haUnt nT Maha-Kiv<i»[m (UPpN- H. p. 204), Tllapu^i 
Then cxpresei hii grvAt ycundn^ tn dwell olaaD in a aii¥e (Thua, p. SliS). 
S*Vl.hA.p.m 
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wiM Df opiaioii tbflt thfe mf>nlrii at Cut^ynglri (Mibixitalc) wi«re 
iHfttct tluux tiioflfl Ht AnurjidLuputdir^ Fii Hjou rrfcrft tci i% 
** l§niniiii!^a of grwiit virtue ^ wliu lived at Mibbtiti?. early in the 
fifth eentniy.* BuddhagboAa iiaya that people Teyardeel I>ak‘ 
khinnglri, Hutt-hikeLreh.i« C^tiyagiii uiitl CittfiiJapHbbuU abiKlira 
nf arabunt^k^^ i^fllariftgii-leiittof Taiiibftpa^i-dipflf was coiifl^dered 
an ideal piftc# fur nuMUtatiop.^ Udumbatagiri (DiiTthyl^nla) 
wart atiotiier pupular place vchm n>any bhikkhus used to gt^ for 
meriitatloii.^ The additional aanc^iity lUunlly uttaclied t-o euvea 
and to cave-dweiling monlDi niay \k uppreqiated by referring to 
the poptilar heLief tLit tiic earliest monks wer*^ the best, and that 
they lived in citvea. 

The large ntuiibftr of donative inscriptions of the first few 
ccntnriefi of Buddhiam, inciewd ou the brows of the oavea femnd 
acatt^iired througliout the Island » iiidieateA the e 3 (t#iit to which 
tha caves were u^^d by monk^ and fthowH how kin^i^ miaist^iliff 
and ordinary men and woTOcn were eager to dedicate them to 
the Sanghar'" Even hhikkhus are jiientiened as donorflr^ tt 
may be that caves origidaUy jveeived by eeitain tberaa for their 
owTi ufifl Were later dedicated by t-hcniT in thoir tumj to tha ^ngbm. 
Or it may be that soino thema had tbelr own relatives prepare 
the eaves and grant them to the Sungha on their (theras^J behalf, 
and tha names of those tberoa were inseribod aa donors. 

Somfttiinea several incmbcrs of the flame family «aeh sepitrately 
granted caveti,^ \^ether thflflo cavoH belonged to theii own 
famiLii'S or whether tbay were the property of the State caimot 
be decided. Probahlvt nio^rt of the eaves belonged to the ktng^ 

1. Bet d. th^ T Cnmtr mjaji ii-rTiwa. inddfLCit St ^^Ubintsler shore p. 

± Fft Biinii pr 

n. p. 39. 

4. Ibid. p. 94. 

iUr. IL p. 

0. Scjfc yjL L pf*. 10 ff. and 13a C Tbftto inscnptroiii m more or Imo 
H ite ronnuifto. Th 9 j rwerf that tbo cave of po-and ipj wtw ipantcd thd* 
Sinphi, GaptiliNaS^ puia iFrB#i/flffii/a ' tlla CiTw orTiu;^ tbo 

ion Olxht botUiehdder Nngi. (!■ glveol to tho Suighs ", <J^Z. 1, p, 39. Nu, 9). 

7. KZ. i, p. 144, Ko. 4. 

5. Ibid. I, p. la. 
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but i)€ople were allowed to clean them and make them habitable 
for bhikkhus, and even to inscribe their own names as donors. 
This would have served as a stimulus to the spread of Buddhism 
and the promotion of the good life among the |>eople. 

Preparing a cave for the residence of monks was not an 
easy task. Fortunately, we get in the Pali Commentaries casual 
references to the process that was in vogue at least about the 
fifth century A. C. First of all, the cave was filled with fire-wood 
and the wood was then burnt ; this helped to remove loose 
splinters of rock as well as to dispel unpleasant odours. After the 
cave was cleaned, walls of bricks were built on the exposed sides, 
and doors and windows fixed.' Sometimes wails were plastered 
and whitewashed. Then such simple articles of furniture as a 
bed and a chair necessary for a recluse were provided.^ Mentiwi 
is made of residential caves that were even painted.* Thus, 
the Visuddhimagga^ records that the story of the renunciation 
of the last seven Buddhas was beautifully painted in the Kura^- 
(Jaka-mahalena near Mahagama, the residence of Cittagutta 
Thera. Most probably the painting was executed on the ceiling 
of the cave. Some monks who visited it are said to have appre¬ 
ciated the paintings and communicated their sense of grati¬ 
fication to the resident thera.* A cave thus appointed was a 
residence pleasant to live in for a person of unsophisticated 
aesthetic sense and quiet temperament ; it was besides an ideal 
place for deep meditation. The inside of a cave is pleasantly 
cool during the hot season. In addition to caves there were 
probably also huts ('pannasdld) built in quiet places for the resi¬ 
dence of early monks. 

1. Archaeological remains of caves at Mihintale and other places also 
show that caves had walls with doors and windows. 

2. The account of a young monk who prepared a cave in Cittala-pabbata 

for his old teacher (AA. p. 26) and the account of how the people improved 
Indasalaguha (DA. p. 496). ^ 

3. Even to-day we can see the remnants of such old paintings in some 
caves in Ceylon, e.g., Karambagala in Southern Province and caves at 
Sigiriya. 

4. Vsm. p. 29. 

5. But Cittagutta Thera had never raised his eyes and looked at these 
pamtings. See also below p. 206. 


THE MONASTERY T: ITS STRUCTURE 


*15 


After Buddhism hecame the religion of the State and the 
people, the bhikkhus could not be allowed to live alone in lonely 
eaves and huta on mountains and in jungles cut off from society, 
ignoring their obligations to the people who supported them and 
looked up to them for guidance. Therefore monasteries began 
to rise in the neighbourhood of flourishing cities and prosperous 
villages, so that the intercourse between the Sangha and the laity 
could easily and frequently be maintained.* 

The first monastery in Ceylon was the Tissarama in the 
Mahiimeghavana of Anuradhapura established by Devajiam- 
piya-Tissa- This later developed into the Mahavihara, the great 
Monastery. At the beginning there was only a clay-built house 
for the residence of bhikkhus, which was known as Kalapasada- 
parivena.'’ Later on, several other houses w^ere erected in the 
Mahamegha%'^aua by the Mug and his ministers for the use of the 
monks.^ 

The cetiya was introduced as a feature of the Ceylon monastery 
after the Thuparama Dagaha was built, and the Bo-tree after 
the Bodhi’branch from Buddhagaya was planted at the Maha- 
meghavana. Both these events took place during the reign of 
Devanampiya-Tissa. Simultaneously, large monasteries began 
to rise in Eohana and other parts of the Island. By the second 
century B. C., during the reign of Duttha-Gamani, the Maha¬ 
vihara at Anuradhapura with its large number of buildings, 
became a vast colony of monks. Two other important monas¬ 
teries at Anuradhapura, namely the Abhayagiri and Jetavana, 
were built in the first century B.C, and the fourth century A.C. 
respectively. 

Usually, a monastery was called an armna or vihdra. Accor¬ 
ding to the accepted opinion of the fifth century A. C., even a 

1. At the time of the Buddha, too, monasteries were near big cities, e.g., 
Jefcavana near Sravasti. In later times, too, large monasteuas were 
established near Nourishing cities, e.g., Sahehi near Vidisa in Central India, 
Bharmarajika Stupa and the monastery near TaksaMla, once the foremost 
city in the Punjab. When the irama is near a city its maintenance becomes 
easier, 

2. Mhv. XV 205-204. 

3. Ihid. XV 205-213, 
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hut of leaves ('panrjmald)^ at least of four cubits in extent was 
indeed a vihdra built “ for the Sahgha of the four quarters if 
there was a cetiya there, if the hearing of the dhamma was done 
there, and if the bhikkhus coming from all four directions could, 
even without permission, wash their feet, open the door with the 
key, arrange the bedding, stay there and leave the place at their 
convenience.” 

From this statement we can see that the sine Qua non for a 
vihara were a cetiya, living quarters and the preaching of the 
dhamma there. But there were several additional features in 
a fully developed monastery. 

At the entrance to a large monastery there was, at least by 
about the 9th or lOth century, a building called Dora/w-jjo/i- 
madiya “ Water-Pavihon-at-the-Gate This was the place 
where pots of water {pdn-kala) were kept, most probably for 
pilgrims to perform their ablutions before they entered the holy 
precincts, for sprinkling water on flowers and also for drinking. 
The “ Water-Pavilion-at-the-Gate ” of the Jetavanarama was a 
storeyed building of considerable size. It was laid down that 
no outsider should be allowed to stay in the building either in 
the upper storey or in the lower one or in the place meant for 
pots of water.^ This pavilion seems to have been fairly large 
in order to give the crowds of pilgrims from distant places room 
to wash themselves and to change into clean clothes.** 

At the entrance to the courtyard of some dagabas at Anu- 
radhapura we find near the flight of steps some blocks of stone 


1. Originally par^x^sdla was, as the name implies, in fact a ‘ hut of 
leaves *. But in later times the term was applied to any kind of monastic 
residence. Today modem buildings in Buddhist temples in Ceylon are 
called pansoZa, the Sinhalese word derived from pantuisdld, A 9th century 
inscription uses the word pan-hcUa, (EZ. IV, pp. 178-179). 

Yattha cetiyam patiffhitain hoti, dhammasavanam kariyati, ccUuhi 
dMhi bhikkhu dgantvd appc^ipucehitvd yeva pade dhovitvd kuncikdya dvdram 
vivaritvd sendsanaTp paiijaggitvd vasitvd yathd phasukam gaccharUi, so 
aTUamaso caturataniyd panxuisdld'pi hotu, cdiiAddisam aaUgham uddissa^ 
kaiavihdroCeva vwxaii. (AA. p. 805). 

3. EZ. in p. 227. 

4. Up to this day it is the custom (fast disappearing it is true) in the 

villages for the devotees who go to a distant vihara to observe o/a-itZ on 
pdya days to wash themselves at the pond of the vihara and change into 
new clothes before they enter the vihara premises. * 
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with basiii'shaped hollows scooped in them. A donative ins¬ 
cription found on one such stone-basin at the PankuUya monas¬ 
tery near Anuradhapura refers to it by the explanatory term 
pd-ddni (P. pddadhovaiil) which would mean “ foot-washer The 
Ruvanvalisaya inscription of Queen Kalya^avati refers to this 
feature by the term pa-deni (P. pdda-ioni) meaning “ foot-trough”. 
Monolithic cisterns which can be called “ foot-troughs ” are 
found at some dagabas like the Thuparama. These show that 
there were stone basins in which water was placed for the worship¬ 
pers to wash their feet before entering the sacred precincts.^ 

Within the precincts of the monastery the most important 
object was the cetiya or the dagaba in which the relics of the 
Buddha were enshrined. There were two courtyards round the 
cetiya, at least round the principal cetiyas like the Ruvanvalisaya. 
The outer one was called Valikangana or sand-court. It was 
strewn with white sand and surrounded by a wall.^ The inner 
courtyard which was on a higher level and paved with stone, as 
we see even today at Anuradhapura, was surrounded by an 
imposing retaining wall called Hatthipdkdra, decorated with 
figures of elephants. There were splendid gateways, called 
toranay at the four main entrances.* 

The dome of the cetiya rose from three gradual and circular 
terraces called vedikd-bhumi* or pupphddhdna^ which formed the 
base of the cetiya. Of these three terraces the uppermost and 
perhaps even the middle one were used as altars for offering 
flowers. The uppermost terrace was known as kucchi-vedikd- 
bhumi.^ On the lowest terrace there were sixteen marks of 
footsteps known as pddaptthikd fixed at certain regular points 
round the cetiya. They indicated the places where the pilgrim 

1. See Paranavitana : The Stupa in Ceylon, p. 68. 

2. Mhv. xxxiii 31 ; xxxiv 70. Perhaps in early days there was only 
the sand-court. But later on, when the State was richer and the monas¬ 
teries were expanding, the courtyard was enlarged and divided. 

3. MA. p. 699 ; Mhv. xxxviii 10. 

4. MA. p. 699. Vedikd-hhumi means “ teirawje ”. 

*5. Mhv. XXX 51,56,60 ; xxxiii 22. Geiger translates the word pupphd- 
dhdna as “ terrace for flower-offering ** or “ flower-terraoe ”. The Sinhalese 
term is malpiyavaad {Dharmapradipikd, p. 312). 
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ifhauJd (ttgp md kn^Al dtm'n uimI wnnihip in hiu’ tounn* of hit^ 
ciKtiiii»mLuli»t>ioH, ufil.'ring IlfVWi^A at the uppp 

Therp m^ns flight<K of sr^pi^ leudin^ to t.hew t^rruces^, t irtory ia 
the UtJJa i,h how a n rHi’tn ihem asrended 

thp tvdikS t^mm throD^iJi the WMten, flight ufiiteii* 
mtithanimhiui aoiitUi-mi) and offart-d Hawt-r#.' 


I, MA, ji. WH* i «f iliw J>hSA. V. td. M«hilr,tiyi^ Htrvi 

4tittubiimpndJiptfhtSiiiAu mndiird. 

««ilufy I he enrtoin bf uiv^dma iJjo 
Prfita.fiWmi (wwjiri,) *nd circumuiihutiitlng thert Jiii.a ctniE out of 
poirtiw. l^urufatiuini jn hu (lith e,l nys that there 

H'- K'nrwn:,ilt«lya indinttiHB the poinla 
at which uilric-ii ^jlilvn Budilhii-ptnnifi'a wore (.‘oiJpriuiid iniiilc thnurtivw 
that lh.-»c jHhfaj>t/Ajiia.r p>h<L»<vl tho piljf^iiii Ihe pfHiiti where hv Rboiiid 

jp. Sia). Thu, ■how. Utar. by about die ladTc. ad*,' 
were BxmI iiri, idon(r th* but ati tin- cimrtriml O 

dip eftiyi. Soni« .trwip tlabft with fAilitrint. cweil ou (hum .« yet to be 

BOMii IQ Ifao ^liUP^-Yani i>f the ItUrflLnViiJiiiA^ii, 

Tbe ptAcltijr> Ilf ih-onkLpjimg « wtiy* At pin™ eecmi to hitv^ 

«»mr. dnwTL nt kiwt tn ihp J5th ttntury. Fur^ TotA]^uuuv§ ^irE TUFiiIh jn 

hii E^M I VaAff AiJMi'tt t^n Aita 

wcirBj.^ Kikpiya) Atopinrig At stxt«iJ 

pkew Jv, tP3h But. In Pfili CcfraiBMtAJ-U^ tik’ inutm^lalaB 

tiici vnrifhjp of » 4?<ytijr.i An^ lonictlmce difl'rirtit. S« bHaw p. Sfl-I. 

pf-Fiii^l ftnd thifi nlmpla. Uhm of 
rkborAl^V dcvtlopwiL la Pu|oanAnir4 Ont ujiji \H htw rKwmd 
Iiki‘ tfie th« Rmikot^.^h;ra At rogoUr 

^i^noeii ii^pht -.mnJT nhrine^rooiEUf in ^hieh tbe BueI^IL* iEne^p.^, aw iwpt 
iijc« Aim™ ah, imilt tvtr to tho dJRikL Kvi.lcinly tfcie numlHr 

WM rftluD«l U. right lllo E'ot(>ftfiEllllVA flijfiibHA «W ilfflAUor Uuidr, 

thO^IS At AEkunolhApUfA. Dr^vrit^ h«d to ii^WR iQp| aI 

Wcfio pU^-n m thirtr lunnujiiAinbiiLilw.M. CJriirinally thti 
rtiuiin Iht fiifrortte P>r thf ByddhA-JmAgciP ih ilkLn tba Cfttiya ; liui ilorioa 
thn Pn|oiin.[i™%ApFfri.Ki thoimsfit p!w«J then, to Th, inirioM 

of pf»Lip,^iti to IpHp the TOmhipiit-ni. 


llip iJpA of Anbp,i3i|ing iho ^lowor-toJTAORA) nnii wjillting 

round Bay waim ralhof .wltw.nl to a intKlerip jijuui BuiliUiiit. But 

dl.t wu dw tvimmon prAirice fn rmdy day.. The ii-iqiu£i« uf the Anm..p n. 
%htA of jteiHp hwiling to the tfdU:d-USm* tnui be re... .t retivM hke 
and K.n|.k. re-liyo. ibu fll^diL, „r ^[tpe kadlc,? t.. (hr 
Itirmuts of toUio nf die etQpei at SaAvhi and UljilBa lo ft-iif ml India oaii 
.tiJJ be u«ql by pll^Iiav Tl,„ three dre.Ur tom.ee m tk« fnrBcl the 
ww « the teujo, uid the reliun wrre eoitmnetl in thn ihinu: eurainl fie-t 
a!wen du, LJi,rw™c»t b-mire. Therefore wijltbn reuXHi the a|«w 

ue lorram iTm nu iluirtiapeAt tcp tbr hhtw« 1 rdJ-Ca iniiidpi. ^7 
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Hound tin: a Ktrurtute colled ot cctiyA^ 

house.* 'rhis e^lllic« secnuf to have hftfln a nhaltAr hn'ih ovat the 
luuiiuuU'ut Oil atom: pillars with a rooF aovcriliR it. Soiaotimea 
it had iloniST^ and biuiutiful curpet^ wera spread insiflfi.* It wus* 
i^hu& mom or iosa like n. liouso Aiinloai'ng fcho ootivA. wit h altarA for 
offering itowefn within.'* 

Tha er/i'^-^Aaru was fouud only (iver firaulE diigubu^ t he 
TbOparamu und the AlulatUiuEn.* ks is evident from Airhiioo- 
logical mijiiiiiA. No mantiou h luude of a at any of 

the large dfigiibAs liko tho Uuvhnvnlb the Abhuyagiri or the 
detavAiia. Oh\iouHly, it wa.A jiok pnaaihle to biiibJ a cHii^^h^ira 
over such gigtiiitie dagAhu^. The <xtiya-gham served the purpose 
of a flheltoi- liof only to the ittiyB, but tUso to itu wortibippora who 
watkerl round U in uun and rain. The csi’iyn^Aom^ though it 
juotected the nionuiiient^ uiamnl itH ftimpift and majcastic beauLyr 
partiouh^riy on a moonlight night.^ Sometimctf n tsitiya wuft 
adorned with pniiiiin|^ us had l)evn in tb^i case of 

I, otIlGd C^Liya^goha m welf, iSinp. Ill (Gol, llWOh ^0^ 

iil'l; Alhv* AtiT : MO-VI ^ 0^ KW : xlrm 

Tha ori^ i>f tlici rj‘ii^’-tjhafa in. annerliiih. In D uiliih«^bi 3 «a'a CoDl^ 

wntaryto the \m. p. 7RSJ it u 8tat«l tlwt Aamldyaim 

mft^r hit? raiav|irNiiin built a ceLiya i h^iUp hu hEiiuHi (uUuiwi jJi«frM*iiPrjjaiwjfWM 
ccliyupji lidriwih Hu dj*w'QiUiitH, up to tbo time thn oommonUo' wm 
writiLTi, folb^wriI the Mwno pmcticc* udcJt whenever they built ■ dwell rue 
far ihem^lviTtr thry^ prwteii a rtstiya iuvklp the huitBe^ ( Fii-ujr^trujS 
jfl/a nitSfmivxTii awtoaitfAianA ali^qi 

CuuM it Iw thnt this practice ereated a tradition that the wtiya ahuiibl Iw- 
Inrade a liciuw, ih., Ufat it should havr^ n tm( vvv^ it T 

la thU consdetiuti refno^uce abo may bp DUKle to nucb HtApMi ju at 
Karie whiuh ore aiw imide chp eave, Relicff reprcflont the living BllildhpL^ 
MaliitTiLCa nlnlr-meDt that hr uuil hi* Ofh]U*a(};uciA vriftb'rd to gn to 
India to aee the Buddha When it wat pointed cat that the Buddha 
w*«s ilfud* Ilia aniwiir wat : “ if you m?c the reltm, Vuii xtr- the Buddha ”, 
(dMiuju di^itrjftA tJiV^u acvii 3}. A'oetiya eoahriniog fu^h 

ro'lies would, thert-fonp aJjh^ be con*idCTed the hatittatkm uf thr livinjj 
Duddkii. Tliufl Lliir LTtiya via ilie ^rndkakafi, mideiiue of ihi? liPiddha> 
and it waa natural that It eluauld have a ruo^. 

Min', rlviii IMl. 

a. Smp, [flHR) p. 33 b. 

4. tUodlflod modem i-iidunplc of a eiiJtyajfAam eun be eceiu n| Attajaa- 
KidU. Cewlun, 

*5. Mhr. xasT H7, (W. Hi ; xxxA 106 ? xlvill 6S. 

b. See also PoranavitaiLa'a chapter cn CtOyir-pfAnra m the S^vjm im 
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the Thuparama after its restoration by Aggabodhi II (601-611 
A.C.)*^ The Ambatthalathupa was painted golden with manosild 
or red arsenic powder by Saddha-Tissa (77-59 B.C.)." 

Next in importance comes the Bodhi-tree. Some of these 
trees were known by special names, like Vaddhamana Bodhi,^ 
which is evidence of the affection and veneration in which the 
holy tree was held by Buddhists. In a monastery, the Bodhi 
occupies a place second only to that of the relics of the Buddha. 
A branch of a Bo-tree could be cut only if it interfered with a 
oetiya or patimd (image) or an dsanaghara* in which Buddha-relics 
are enshrined, or if the removal of a rotting or an oozing branch 
facilitates the healthy growth of the tree, like a surgical operation 
on a human body. A branch could also be removed if birds 
perching upon it soiled the cetiya.^ But no branch of a Bo-tree 
could be cut for any other purpose.® 

There were usually four torarms or gateways on the four sides 
of the courtyard of the B6-tree,^ and a vedl or raised platform of 
stone was laid out round the tree® on which devotees could kneel 
down and worship. Closer to the tree was the Bodhi-ghara or 

1. Mhv. xlii 56. 

2. Rsv. n p. 10 ; Mahathupa gilt, Mhv. xxxvi 24. 

3. Mhv. xlviii 5 ; xlix 15. 

4. Aaanagharaa were stractores evidently containing flower-altars, and 
in them were sometimes enshrined Budd^-relics as mentioned in the 
reference quoted. These may be what are now popularly called “ vdhal- 
hadas ”. (Vdhalkada is no doubt a misnomer). La front of these “ vahal- 
kadas” at Anuradhapura and Blihintale there are stone-built asanas or 
altars, and the term ghara could be applied to them as the “ vahalka<^ ’* 
bear the appearance of vimanas (houses). It is interesting to note that 
when a so-called “vahalkada” at the Ruvanvalisflya was recently dis¬ 
mantled, it was found to contain, among other things, caskets with relics 
in them. (See Recent Archaeological Finds at Ruvanvali-ddgdha by Parana- 
yitana, JRAS. (CB) Vol. XXXVH, No. 101, p. 3 ff). We find four 
mal-dsanas (flower-altars) with or without shelter round the modem 
dagabas for offering flowers, and they may be regarded as poor descendants 
of the ancient majestic dsanagharas. 

5. This shows that sometimes Bo-trees were quite near the cetiya. 

6. AA. p. 250 ; VbhA. p. 300. 

7. Mhv. xxxvi 103, 126. 

8. Ibid, xxxvi 52, 103 ; xlii 19. 
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ll'*' crfijydf-^Afim, thw ^dmrturB whicli wus 
tike ohAp^l V4» huWi qdL uvi«r ih^ ruuiid ha trunk, 

beJow th<^ hranrhe^i." S^irnstmic^^ thvfv were iiriUji^ uf tlie 
Buddhr-L m tha BcHlLj-liuu^^e.* Like tbe cdi^^-gh<im thk buitd]n(j|;i 
Z<n>, wArt pff.rhjip zue^iil' tv give slieBter to tkt- whu 

eircnmninbulHtefi tli^ ^lUtTeil 

Svfxt in impoltJinc4>^ earnest tlia pulima^hura or imuga^kcnjiui 
wbieb oentftin^l tha imAga tt# Butldhn. Ji wonld be 

intere^ing in jEiE|iiTrp wban tbe imiige Lnu.^ lieeiijn^ an impcjrtunt 
rtutitre nf thp Ocyion monustery.* Wt.‘ bav* rieen thut in 
\lAliirtfl4^ri plan vf ihe 3b[iihH vdiuni tb^re uu Fur i mu gif 
bon^h thongb sciLeff tor tbe ^lAbuthu^Ai aud Miihabodhi were 
IneiLteii.^ We ^bould ri^member Lfru tUot ij& Inmged cf the 
Riiddha ure knnwo to have eibUrd during the timo ef A^ka iu 
the third century B.€. Buddha iutngeft ftiT? altogether ahrient 
frnru the older mMiipl-urets hI SuiletU and Bhafhut. Kvien in mpre- 
riuntiitioutf of ucened whetv the Buddha'-s prenenefi waa to ha 
poeltiv'ely ez|Mfeleti.r. t-be Buddha is Lndieatfld by ayuibola asieh aa 
foot-prints, a wheeL yr a aeat Aliove whieh m shown an nnibreila 
with gar|jiiid:s. A f^ene on the ^cnlptureii of Bhamt rtpresents 
Ajatusattu kneeling beforf? ihe foot-prints, wberiiaa tiic iuscrlptian 
ilistinctLy flaye " Ajatfu^tru hovra down in ubemnee to the 

1, MliiT. IV iSiii; ASiLVli trtt xx^Lviu 43, j xE ^5^ xlii 19, 06 i 

xlvm 70 ; xKe i li ^ BL (Col. BKH>) pp. ^14, 

Manj leitijra tbroughont iho centiirieff xrv re|^irieHli tu havo laiiilt 
pJlorai roccQEl- lha 41 ^ tbe ^IhJu ■ hXrA uu! ctEer aLbs- 

wliefir. 

2. Thta Jj: PVldeot from ui ncpounl foTmd in ihe Mhr, \\ ."VI; ff. Yavuija 

Mfth infjft ( in tmiu uf^^oA Ttt AC.I 10 bulM a 

i»| tbe JklnHii-BmihL Th& CBjp«lltr«ni wbu BtAiwd IIiaI. a bmneh waa 
eiTi fPiAtffnirtd to break by itrikiap a liVAia^ mformed tb£< VutATljilk He 
otftinngn to thn hckly iw^ and prayotl AoU viatt^ thul the braoeb 
pJiLiuiil upWaida AO tbat il rotg^l- be prumhli? (u hbiLfcii iba hauM. It 

LappoiiMi aoAinlkDizIf. Thl* accoTint that the Berdhi-houM Wan 

built tii>E ov*r+ hut MtiW tbo bwiwbM. Skr mhfO Civ, it. 1, p. 3:^ H. 6. 
Thf- f^TohilmfmfrraluSviJiya (pp. 13. 16) hirBnuteB tbftt thi- 
WM biiHt nniTui the tree. 

3. Mhv. xxetII 31. 

4, Today t hu iimKge-hoiup^ or vihdrag/, fm It U tumoioislj calkd evutainir^^ 

thu Itiiaffo ol the fornih A main fcmtHre df a muuai^itry in fSaylewi. 

4. above p. hl3. 
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Buddha/’^ There are many instances which go to prove that 
the introduction of the image of the Buddha and its worship in 
India date from a period posterior to Asoka. Kern^ thinks that 
all the evidence collected tends to leave the impression that the 
beginnings of the worship of the Buddha images fall somewhere 
in the first century B.C., if not later. 

But a Sinhalese tradition, current at least in the fifth century 
A.C., which cannot be wholly ignored, traces the history of the 
Buddha-image as far back as the third century B.C.^ In relating 
the activities of Jettha-Tissa (323-333 A.C.) the Mahdvamm 
refers to a great and beautiful stone-image that was placed of 
old by Devanampiya-Tissa in the Thuparama If we accept 
this statement, Ceylon had the earliest Buddha-image in the 
world. Whether Devanampiya-Tissa had actually this image 
made, or whether a later tradition attributed to the first Buddhist 
king of Ceylon an ancient image of unknown origin that was 
found at the Thuparama, we cannot be definite. Merely because 
we do not find Buddha-images among the early sculptures at 
Sanchi and Bharhut in India, it is not logical to conclude that 
there were no Buddha-images made in the third century B.C. 
anywhere else either. Was there anything to prevent the birth 
of new ideas in the Island in advance of the continent ? 

The “ great-stone-image ” (urusildpatimd) mentioned above 
was a celebrated statue which was held particularly sacred. 
King Jettha-Tissa (323-333 A.C.) removed it from the Thuparama 


1. Ajdtasata BhagarcUo ranuiaie. Bharhut InscrijAionj* (Barua and 
Sinha), p. 36 (167). 

2. MIB. p. 95. 

3. Fa Hien refers to a tradition that was current in India in his days 
which says that King Prasenajit caused an image of the Buddha to be made 
of goiirmcandana wood during the lifetime of the Buddha. Fa Hien says 
that this image sei^-ed as a model for all subsequent images of the Buddha 
(Fa Hien, pp. 56-57). There is also a book in Ceylon known as Kosala- 
bimbavantiand containing an account of an image of the Buddha built by 
Pasenadi, King of Kosala. The work was probably written about the 
13th or 14th century (DPPN. 1, p. 698). The Mhv. xxx 72 records that 
Duttha-Oamani (101-77 B.C.) had enshrined a golden statue of the Binldha 
in the Suvannamal! Mahacetiya. 

4. Mhv. xxxvi 128. DevdnampiyalUsena so patitthapitam purd 

Thupdrdme urusUdpatimam cdrtidassanatn. 
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and set it up at a monastery called Pacinatissa-pabbata.^ 
Mahasena (334-362 A.C.) removed it from there and placed it at 
the Abhayagiri-^ Buddhadasa (about the end of the 4th century) 
set jewels in the eye-sockets of this imago.^ Dhatusena (460-478 
A.C.) erected an edifice for it, and, as the gems placed by Buddha¬ 
dasa had been lost, be provided jewels for a pair of eyes which 
were to be made. He also had the halo and the crest made and 
the hair studded with blue gems.”^ Silameghavanna (617-626 
A.C.) repaired its old shelter, adorned it with various gems and 
dedicated to it the Kolavapi tank.^ Sena 11 (851-885 A.C.) 
restored the ruined temple of the image, and his queen placed a 
blue diadem on it.® This image is repeatedly referred to by 
various names such as urusildpaihtidy^ mahdsildpatimd,^ sild- 
satihu,^ sildsambuddha,^^ silamayahuddha}^ aildmayamuninda^^ 
and sildmayamahesi}^ 

It is interesting to notice here that the word slid (stone) is 
invariably used wherever the reference is made to this image. 
There were other stone images, but this one was particularly 
known as the great stone image.” The Minitale Inscription 
of Mahinda IV (956-972 A.C.) refers to tnaflgul-ymha'Sala-pifima 
(mangala-mahd-,^ild‘}yatiin^^ “the auspicious great stone image. 
The Jetavanarama Slab Inscriptions of the same king refer to a 
miha-sahi-piUma “ great stone image ” in highly eulogistic terms.^® 

1. Mhv. xxxvi 129. Pacinatlssa-pabbata is identified with the ruins 
excavated near the Nuvaravava at Anuradhapura. 

2. Ibid. XXX vii 14. 

3. Ibid. XXX vii 123 ; xxxviii 61-fi2. 

4. Ibid, xxxviii 61-64. 

5. Ibid, xliv 68-69. 

6. Ibid. U 77, 87. 

7. /6id, xxxvi 128. 

8. Ibid. XXX vii 123. 

9. Ibid, xxxviii 61. 

10. Ibid, xxxix 7. 

11. Ibid, xliv 68. 

12. Ibid, li 77. 

13. Ibid, li 87. 

14. EZ. 1, p. 92. 

15. Ibid. 1. pp. 218, 219, 233. 
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Theso rf!fcr^ni>f« Jikciw that was an anRbnt hIoui? Iionge of 

l\iK BuddLa wMcIi i:uiiLiiiuuileiJ uciusuatlT great respect, ftod 
wfaifih wft? Koiioiir(^d a rftliR of jmiiiAiiRfl v&liaf!. Wiukrenui- 
iuugliv Lbuught tbiil tliu wttmt: iuio^v i>f the llutlcUiA trtentioned in 
tha in^wriptions of M^hirtda W wm probably the tjut wliieL 
King Duvunain|jiyti-Tls3u up ut i-he Tbapuruniii,* and drew 
attention lo tbe possibility timt thin lumgt might have been the 
dame whieh rhe UhinesA pilgrim Fa Hlen haw at the Abhayn^lri- 
viLuru in the fifth e^mtnry A-C-^ 

Buring the Becoud eentuty A-C. eonie ijiCTote only one 
reference In the M/ih^r<imsa to Buddha-iuuigea and imitge^bou»!id. 
Khig Var^bh^k (l"J7-ni A-C^J ift rflfwirtf^ii to have made four 
Buildhadniage-H and built a bou^ for tbeiii^^ And In thv third 
century AX--» too, w* get only one reference to Images. Two 
bronzed magea are suid to buve been inad^ by VohHrika-Ti&sa 
A-C.) and piacpd in the eusC^im Bodht-ghfii<s uf tlu.- 
Miibaboflhi/ But frona the ith cent.nrr onwj^rrfft we have a large 

1. EZ- J. p. 211 . 

^ ibid. 1- p. 

Onn in tv wliKbr^r l>i^v-uiuiiiipiyA^TJiiJUb'd HuUdha-tilltKjfe la 

the Muue u Uie c^lehmed HHictiTJiiy dtAtlle of Lho BuddllA ill «4Min&dll^ at* 
AikBradbapun. It luji x Kmattir apF^aJ for DAny a TUitor UiVl any othcr 
ioywhcirA in the world. JawahuivJ Nehru Ultxni it i '' thD 
■imnR xt^tm fcai^Diei of ttie -BudUtu^e atiitne me iuiiL izui 

vtienfrth and helped me to oviiiroome mjuiy a peri^ of deprcHiit^ "' in l>'hm ■ 
l>iiQ tJioJ. (JitTiiuixM Nchna'i ^71). TMa perimpii 

ifl ihr wcirLd'B btiBi BuddliA'ImBgQ da Citr {yeeoverML E. K&vetl, in ^ 
tc^/nJkfiH drip p. Aayi thjiL thu- HaulbiJ] Buddha hu ttei Aamo 
tyiiT' of fai^ Bui- wEiii liaii BLujdijtd thi- twu Tuorq in thn fin^dool can 
WSV A gnat difTcrvum brtwi^^'n thn tw^. Tlin iinBopliutlmtod nimplicity^ 
ealm itrca^h and that chAmetefiz^ the face of the ADi^nuHiapiPim 

Buddha am lackinjt the youthful and rattier complacent loQk of thki 
fiAnmth Buddha. The maJeRtk leinoiian^ of ttie far? of the Anuridhapura 
cummAtida mMin and roapeei, while the lively baaoty of the l£fimath 
imugr drutinilif lore and admSmtiOOi llavirJI a right whiin be wkya ihut 
the Sdraatli imagD Ib tuoiv rlry (mil aeBMleniio in troatinoatk and lackl t he 
beautiful rhythmic how of the U^ykn imagt:- aiul that the rather wiHjdon 
pUfltIc treatment fehowA the hand of a eopyiat lacking In oHginial puH-r-r i» 

expiw^fin. ■ 

3. Mhv- XXXV isy, 

4 . Mhv« zjKAvi ^1. 
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number of references in the Mahdvamm and elsewhere to images 
and image-houses erected by many kings. ^ 

Buddhaghosa’s Pali Commentaries contain references to 
Buddha-images only in two contexts, but there are no image- 
houses mentioned at all. According to the Commentaries an 
image was important only if the relics of the Buddha were 
enshrined in it. At the time the Pali Commentaries were written, 
in the 5th century A.C., on the occasion of alms-giving to the 
Sangha “ wise men ” (pandita-fnanussd) used to place an image 
or a casket with relics (sadhdlukatn jxUimam vd cetiyam rd) and 
offer food and drink first to the image or the casket." In the 
discussion as to when it was lawful to cut a branch of a Bo-tree, 
it was said that it should be cut only if it interferes with {hddhaya- 
mdnam) a thupa or an image with relics {sadhdlukam pafia thupam 
vd patimam vd).^ 

Whether the image-houses (patimdyhara or patimdgeha) 
mentioned in the Chronicle before the 5th century A.C. were like 
the elaborate image-houses of the Polonnaruva period and after, 
or whether they were simple shelters (pavilions) erected over the 
images is not quite clear. But it is more probable on the evidence 
that they were mere shelters to protect the images from wind and 
weather. 

Whatever the size and the shape of these structures, it is a 
striking fact that no pathndghara or image-house is mentioned*in 
the Pali Commentaries at all. Bhikkhus are requested to perform 
certain daily duties such as sweeping and cleaning the cetiyaiigarui 
and bodhiyanyana (courtyards of cetiya and bodhi), cetiyaghara 
and bodkighara, upoacUha-house, pdmya-mdlaka (water-pavilion) 
and the parlve^ (living quarters),^ but no mention is made of a 
patimdghara. The Saunantapdsddika gives a list of sendsanas 

1. 4th C.: Mhv. xxxvi 104 ; xxxvii 15,31,123,174,183,201 ; 5th C.: 
Ibid, xxxviii 61-08, 78 ; xxxix 6, 7, 13, 45-46 ; 6th C.: Ibid, xli 29; 
xlii 57 ; 7th C. : Ibid, xlii 57 ; xliv 68 ; xlv 60-61 ; xUx 49 ; 8th C.. 
Ibid. xl\Tii 137, 139 ; 9th C. : Ibid, xlix 14, 17 ; 1 66 ; U 69, 77 ; EZ. II, 
p. 18 ; 111, p. 264. 

2. -Smp. Ill (1900) pp. 264-265. 

3. AA. p. 250 ; VhbA. p. 300. 

4 . Vsm. p. 254 ; MA. p. 548 ; AA. pp. 544, 820 ; VbhA. p. 208. 
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(plu4:ca i)t Tpr living) aw\ astinamnatf (pluci^ unBt- fu-r living}/ In 
this in!digolCi:Miil iblng^ un tluTu^Ua {fLrL^vfCPod-vhEfd) 

niid (bruoinn^^jiitid) ure merilloin^d. But thti 

JLuugv^liuuEH* i» uul incluflff'Tl «j£lifhT iinii>ng th# jtinamnait or tli^ 
wliicb two rutPgnri^i^ Jill ritnirtumBiii mi^ruu^tf^ri' 
vboeilil iKt iiiuludkid. 

It is ^nrprisdzig tliat tlif» Eurld ha-1 inn thosigh in 

lil tbi; titiLtv %'»$ nut givnii u plurt; in ibn ^Jinmn of wurvbip by 
iLl^ Fiili Cukuiubiiitaneij. lntitnji'tii}n.H hi>! givfiii to lUL^dHmbig 
monks thut thi?y siLuiiErl go tinrl wciTAhIp tbf^ cfiiiffi And the hiHlhif 
Mini then net out Tur the ulmn-’round, but tlin iniuge li oompiet-ely 
igiiuml/ Evt'ii ill ikther plore^ wheni wornhlpplng kh i'jujiiuUy 
refeffcd tiuly the nixtffi and tlitr Imdhi ari* mentioned, Aiitl oo 
ItJiuge ur iiiiiigkr^hou:^' at nil/ In the db^iu^ioii regaTclmg the 
it lu ^iiid tUut the Biiddhn'a ik'^th If 

on^ hrflakA n euta a hf^ht or dnmag<s>i fslinA, oiu? 

cn:miinitfl u crime e{|iiul to itnzjulizrji^a/ Hut them ie no word 
ttl 111 ! about the ik^troyiiig or damaging of an iiuage- An InuLgc 
wns con&idcrtd impurUEit only If rvlioa wtn: 4m;8hrincii iti it/ 
Withoui it wa^i a thing of little or no religiouH value. 

Even inurD anrprli^ing thnn aU thia ij^ a i^tatcnienti round in 
the Cotnnientary on the which yavi* that one getfl 

BudJMltifnhtin^pUi^ by fookkig at ii 4-Wiyij or a fc^sdAi* Uiit ni\ 
tuerLtion hi made of ihn KnrJdhn image. If a aimilAr FLatemenl 
were made toflny,. we sahuutd miturully my at once that one gtrlw 

L Smp, tL[ {C'«l«inbo. ]000> p. 314. 
d^aliiigAd/^Mr 

ntfig^, pokklmiin^ili tluni ht 
pihvvkf. mnnif^pn. ruim fiJVa 

iraSni MunuMUtnaL 

llA, pp. \^m ; yiA. p. JflT S VbhA. p. -24u. 

a. A.p„ ^ im. L'lHp »l>!l: MA, p, fckl^S ; M. p. ; Kmp. LIl 

LfiOO),p.m 

4^ Timtli wui peoikiy for thif» «nine «c-&tinllng to tbi^ ami^ient ^iqha- 

lisBa law. ttixive pp. 71 

Ds AA. p. ^30 ; VhhA. p. 'MJO ; Smp. HI frulniitliih. 

yhh.\. p, ^41^ : Mfl ftliw UhSA. p. til. 

j^. t* ihv joy cr ee4tia4iv flijrlVtH] hr liKpbinu at the 

or by tMukiD^ about him. 
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hy lookiiig at ao iriin^ of the Bod^lia^ Yet 
tb« i]Qinnieitt4iry nai infsniion lookijii^ ut llu imii^n tiveti && 
iLii altArnativ# p^HsibiJIty, Wv ithuuld \mv^ exiwcbeii a 
reference to if the authore rtf the Conu^ieutarffni 

hml reeugiiizei] image-worship af^ having any religirtitfl vahie. 

beeause at the Biitldha-iiiia^e would be one of the eimiaAt 

ways rtf gf^tting BmldhiiiiindmmpUL 

Thia brings tut to an 1wh[iortant jirobtetu, Wi% tfn^w that 
there ware images aL Lbc Lime the Piifi Cuiiiliieiituriea were wrlttau^ 
and then? b evidence from the MnhfH'Utfwr to prove ihttl there 
wen? not only images, but aho itnag^r-hrtOHes before the cojnmeu- 
tiifv period- Fa Hieu alao refera to a great Hiiddhadmagf! ami 
its aplendifi inuiiiiloii uL AutimdbapUm rUfiy hi tli<r Gth century 
A. C. He 4aw a iiierolinut oifering a fan to this image/* Thurv 
is not tin? slightest doubt thar there ware images and image- 
houses lit the time the Fah CrtTiimentariea wTra written. Why 
is it then> that in the Commenlarks the linage h not givfiii a 
place La the scheiut? of religions wprslup, aiirl why is the ijuage- 
Louse U13 1 ixi^iilioned ainoug t he vaftous featti res of & monastery i! 

Tw<i explanatioRs may be suggy^ted. First, that at ihs time 
Lbu old Siahukse CommeaUries were written there were perhaps 
ud image-houasj^ in mDiiasleries, and that even thiHW imagfts 
existing at the time were very few ami of little Iniportancs, as 
they ft'ere an iniiuvutiozi iu the old ay stem of womhip. They 
wen? recognised afi obiertts of religious w-diahip Oidy If they hud 
relics in them- S^me of thew^ images were small ami fK^itnhle, 
as they i| 4 id to be rarried from pluiT to place on nTrasions of 
aimeigiving to the ^ngha, u? we saw aboWi^ For sneh amalJ 
images no ne^mrute buildiugb wore iicoes^tfiry i thev could be 
placed anywhere in the moMustory+ or in the or the 

bodhi^hfirn.^ There was no need to build a sfa-vlal iiougcdiouac 
for them. Under thess? cinruninitaiiccs tli^?-re wjyi no i>ccnaioii fur 
the old Sinhalese Corunif ntaries to rofor to an image-hoiioe^ and 
the Pali writ*m of the. commEutariCH wlja faithfully followed the 

1. Fa Him, pp, 102-103. 

Hee wbflTfef |i. 131 . 
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Sinhalese original did not think it proper to go out of their way 
to refer to image-houses, even though they were in existence in 
their own time.^ 

It may also be that the Buddha-image was popularized in 
Ceylon chiefly by Mahayanists. The Pali Commentaries were 
written under the auspices of the Mahavihara which was strongly 
opposed to Mahayanism, and Buddhaghosa, who was a staunch 
Theravadin and ardent upholder of the Mahavihara traditions, 
did not wish to refer to anything that was Mahayanistic. Even 
on the two occasions in which the image is referred to, he gives 
importance not to the image, but to the relics in it. The image- 
house is altogether ignored. 

The attitude adopted to the Tooth Rebc, too, lends support 
to this theory. Although the Tooth Relic was brought to Ceylon 
in the 4th century A.C. during the reign of Kitti-Siri-Meghavan^a, 
and although this was a relic of extreme importance, no reference 
is made to it in the Pali Commentaries of the 5th century. 
Fa Hien refers to the Tooth Relic and, as an ocular witness, gives 
a detailed description of its festival how the i^lic was taken to 
the Abhayagiri-vihara in procession for the annual public exhi¬ 
bition.^ The only explanation that can be offered for the absence 
of any reference in the Pali Commentaries to this most important 
relic is that it was brought to Ceylon under the aegis of Maha¬ 
yanism, and that it became the property of the Abhayagiri-vihara. 
The same perhaps was true of the image of the Buddha. 

Whatever the size and shape of the early image-house might 
have been, there are reasons to believe that at least towards the 
end of the 5th century it had developed into an edifice of consider¬ 
able dimensions. The Mahdvamsc? records that the Hair Relic 
(Kesadhdtu) that was brought here during the reign of Moggal- 

1. But on the other hand we know that the Commentaries are full of 
references to contemporary events and things. 

2. Fa Hien, pp. 105-107. 

3. Mhv. xxxix 50-51. 
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I {«6-aJ3 A C.) pr^ i. ^ 

Mr thst saot ^ t™rc y. the buir of Tbe Bnddha 

^onld ^ 

Jpog in a buying „bi(,h not ^trou*, i,„d i,i,po«if,g, 
which tile wifety of the icdie wao i,gt asemv^, u wia 

that in the some in,itgc-hoi»e .Vea^dliina provided the ti&ut^ 
^ «r hie niotem^ niwhi a„d hie wife, the figure of u home, ucd 
the imoge. of th, two ehiof dier.ipley gf the Buddha, end e 
n..H^apa etaUJed with jewefe.^ It i„ dear that soioe .r«» 
would he oeeeeearj for these thing,. Them L. re4«,n to believe 
therefore thftt 3ouie of the ioiage-houa^,, *t 1.^ towards the end 
of the 5f h tentnt^-. were stftteiy and spacioos edifices with 
-riilptun^ of v4rioo« tdnde iu them. Emm this time onwards, 
image* and miHgo-hoiifica metm to have twcome more and more 
poptilur. In the 10th contnry we jjer reference to pn.viri«n 
made for lighting lamps i,. imi 1 ge.hmj.sc 5 'as we have today. But 
we i-auiiot get a nfear idea of the iuiage-housi; liU wc coma to 
Poioimatiiva whem the Chronicle records are itiipported by 
theological reiTiAinji. 

.Accomm-vlfttioji for preHcJdng a„d hearing fhc dhamma waa a 
featniie iLdispensahJe to a vihim or monaster)-.' The gioond 
floor of the laihapniTida at Amiradhapura wia regnlarlv used as a 
preaching hall.* !„ other places there were- hsU; or shads 
geiierallv called aspedalJy erected for the 

purpose of hearing the dhamma.' In certain ‘ponces the sermons 
were delivered in the pridAamrgAorw.* The 
■i<. not seem to have been spaefens or comfnrtahh. We g.-t 

1. Jbit. ^Klix 

m. p. atw. 

.\.\. p. Hun. 

*. V,m. p. ( 3 s ; Hmp. (SHE) p 4 sr , , iLt. pp. Sis., 1034. 

..'*■ ■ Eilv. ti, p, 3. The wiirrT (ttaaimawMil ^ piBiu'Jiinir.lmll " 

w wjmoflduLlI docy act occur liU we (.•time to tbn pfnfM|^pi,™kfc.M^ 
l-.Jw 1, tho Liht, A.C. (Mhe. laxiriii 42). ^ 

«• JIA. p. t&. 
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eevtrul rtpurt^ tif ppcipift bitten by snuketa duiiiig ifermoiUJ.® 

Tbejw ^Iiow llmt genfirally tk<j pic’^hiu^ Iiulld wprft not 

spoclDuu enough for & big Jilldie^f^tt, Aud that th^ sunuiuidiiigs 
wure wild, 

111 uLioo^t nil Tihai%3 there wus ua upo^ii-ilfAii-houtie where the 
bhikkhu^ n^yembled for ariti of the FtVwi^ geiifsrally on fltn-modu 
and Tiew-muMn davEt.® Th* famoar! niae-^ttif«yed LuhapiaErk 
wufi the iipc7:H7/An-hoiifie- of the MnLihvihara at AnuT^hapum.^' * 
There were four gat^avR at the four entraaces 

to thi^ aiagniliccat building.* In Artiiriidhaputa itSM-lf there were 
SepamUi ujw^/Avn-hou[>e4i at Mwt joonaateriaA atich fis Thtipuniiua, 
Maricttvatli and Dakkhina vihnm.* At the entrance to j^gin^ 
up4tf^jfAri>!boiiiH^p like the irsne at CittJiiupabhata'vihiira in Hoha^u, 
there wem dt;{ira/i^kibrrujMir4« ht '* gnardiari-tigur^e at-thc-door 
The hgnies at the m CittaJa-pablx^ta we™ ao 

beauTifiil and life-like that it ih reporTecI in the Fnli CommentariM 
that a young nun gating on one of thesto tignrei^ ilied of int-enue 
intcmaL paiudon 

In tiouni inoria^eriea there wati^ in ialftr tini^. a dhaJtti-mia or 
ditatu-tffrka, u Lous^^ for kei^pjug t he relics of the Buddha.^ Th#:Re 

L At CavaravJila-h Ay a i m a rrrlAiii therm wi^^^ wia Ih^lccitig to the 
An'j^anaj^/i^na wbj* Biimg by h rSp^r or adder (y™™) tAA. p. 3^). A 
wflmjijx WM lUtenln^ to the EilmftiiiitR j|[ Uitmtn-pabbrnta i^tmudinj* under n 
tree, pri>trt.bly there wma no loom m tJio ball. Her diild who wm 

put to ^P^y har ddm imdri- Ihci tree wm ftimg by a urpetat (AA. p, S^U 
Padhmnjy^i Tnerm wm atung by m poIjicinoLUit }inake when hfi wia Utft^nlrijr 
to the mt Kfinn.hicxEa^viiian (MA. p. dJi). Am^\wr there of 

Ku^durejjn who went to iirfrn to the at MaMripi-TdliAnL ut 

MmMffitfla wjLii Eitmikding ou the grami ontiiidu the ennipuniiil fpr want of 
a«eumuiiKUtjeD. Ba was stung liy nh iviJder {Hffv, H, p, *1, 

A Gtirtmia wommn 'mcni to hcftT thr dhanun^at the dAa-mnia-mn|l(^;ao mar 
the gute tif the Mu^cotiyti at ^fahikgumm. Her eMJd w|ki> ipL^ui pimyinff in 
the Mild insir the w*iJ wa^ Atling hy n iirqirnt {Rmv, U, p. 3}, 

2. Mhe. xrtiT 30| xaiF ; sixrl 10-17, 107. 

3. l^wf. ^xvii 4. 

4. sxrii 41. 

5. sxiri 107, 

fl, TJttu^y there were pLutd-vtuauH mt the entriinaA to muft nUgiaua 
buiMtnj^ m dnjw ai t^lddeiit irmu the areba«.lraail n maiiu at 

Aiiui^lhipcm and othflr phnic^. 

7. DA. p. 727 : VhhA. p. 3r^1, 

3- Slhtf.iirrii ia(4th 0-A.CJ ; ^ {7th e,AX.J. 
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atructnTeA wore^ prob&bLy. lu huXtAtloii of bliildiugbi tf&jber 

cionBtructcd for the reception of Kpscinl relicsf anck aa HAir 
Relic: iuid ihs ToDtU Ri:itc^ iiefcreiice htts Already been inndc t-o 
the hiiUding that hoTiaed tlie Huir ReUCr Tile DufhdilhalriffhaTa 
or the Tootk KcHc Chatobi-r at Arntradhapum waa an ei^qtiioitti 
building of vpiTy great religioim important, and waa not attaelied 
to a QioELEurteryr but ivus ucur the palacei at least iii th^ 

7th oeiiiUTj ae reported by Hiueii TaiAng.^ Tbora were dgurea 
of the elephunh! nijidc uf aluuro j udoniiag the court 

of the ' Temple of the Tooth''.® 

ThflTfl w^As al&o a building known Aft E^toaap^d^i in at lecfft 
Rome of the larger monAKteri-eft Like the Maliiivlhuni,® JetavAna* 
und AbhayagirL* ^VTitti type of buildiiig it was and whiit putpow 
it flerv-cd we are not in a position to decide. If we agree with 
Ajrton'R identilication cf with the buiidlog 

jmpijJurly knoTiii aft tha Rlephaat ftUble ttieu it a bitge 
building meant for public oeeuinouij. We ctiuuot i£ay w^bctiiet 
thifl: WAS meant for the pnhlio exhibition of the Toiitb and other 
relics/ 

In every muiiastory there was a lefeetary. railed 
where the monke were ficryed with meals.^ We know that the 
at the Mahavihija^ orig^ally built by Deyauuiupiyu^ 
Tis^, was known uSt Mahupali-^ This refectory served as a 
common di^bating centre fot all monke cf the chief mona^teiiee 
JUt AnTindhapurA irrespective of their sect^ Bven after ae|iaratioQ 
of the sects had taken place-^*^ In the 3lla1iupali hoU there were 

K niu«n Tviniag Bk. |i. 248. 

2. Mhr. xsrdU 

S. i^ p. 226. 

4, ffrid. in. p, 227. Smbabw 

5. Mhv. xuvj 7. SaiLehi also hud t buUdiog oaUed Hufiujo^rha. ^ CorpuR 
liiEGri|i[tL4i3Mlim ladioiTn] lU, pn p 

8. Arch&Acilfigienl Survey nf CVylon^ Vsd. 1, p. J If. 

7p Ba.nmA.vltfma thinks lJi4i pfSirbupf i% wiaa » lii^llding wt ApHri fur Ihn 
wonbip of ttjfl *■ Three J eweb * tifefi>jwrUfj^). EZ. lii^ p. 226, n. iji- 

8. Set 305^ i XS 23 ; xxxti 12. 

». l>pv, iTii Bi j MhT. XX 23. 

ID. RaV. n, p. 5i : Ii'r HicAi Pr 166 ; IJiiiAD Tidiui, p. 2£r4J. 
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stone canoes or troughs for cooked rice (hhattandva)} The name 
gal-mv (stone-boat) occurs in an inscription found on one of the 
stone-troughs. The trough was the gift of a Sala-vaduna who 
was the custodian of the relics. The inscription probably 
belongs to the 10th century.* In connection with the hhattasald 
there was the saldkagga (Sinh. lahdg) where tickets, probably 
tokens made of wood, were issued to the monks before they 
proceeded to the refectory for receiving their ration of food.® 

The living quarters of bhikkhus were generally known by 
such names as vihdra, dvdsa, or panrewo.** But the last name was 
the most popular one in ancient Ceylon.® In a monastery there 
were many j>arivenas which served as cells for monks. In the 
Mahavdhara at Anuradhapura there were once 364 such jHirivenas 
and prdsddas.^ The Thuparama had a large number of pariveQus 
among which Asiggahaka parive^, in which Culanaga Thera 
lived, is known to us by name.^ In the Tissamaha-vihara in 
Rohana there were 363 parivenas in the 9th and 10th centuries.^ 
The name of the Silapassaya-pariveria at that great monastery is 
known to literature.® Reference to a large number of parivencLs 
in several viharas built by many kings are foimd frequently in 
the Chronicles elsewhere. There were pots of water kept before 
the li\dng quarters (vasanatthdna) of monks for the purpose of 
washing, and a ladle (v:lunka) was used to take water from the 
vessel.^'^ 


1. Mhv. xlii 67. 


2. EZ. m, p. 133. 

3. Mhv. XV 205 ; xxxvi 74 ; xliy 32. 

4. Mhvg. pp. 91, 164, 165, 216, 358 ; Vt,m. p. 67 ; Mliv. xlvi, 31. 

5. The tenn pirivena derived from Pali pariveria is now used in Cevlon 
to denote only a mon^ic college where Buddhism and “Oriental” languages 
are tai^ht as the principal subjects of study. Vihdra is used onlv for an 
ii^ge-houw. Arasa denotes only a small residence of a few'monks* 
without other features of a monastery. 

6. ^ks. p. 12. It is difficult to say what these pra^adwt were. They 
may have been assembly and confession halls on the model of the Loha- 


7. Rsv. II, pp. 122-123. 

8. EZ. lU, p. 223. 

9. Bsv. II, p. 59. 

10. MA. I, p. 536 ; Vsm. p. 254. 
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Auiuug iliv li viug qitarl^nf «f Tfionks there n unoth^ import'- 
31111 buiUlljjg tin? w II ay padhanagh^tm. The utiins! JnflicAtc^ tbit 
It wm ongimiUy u Iiutise for But bter on the najiic 

reuialueil wliile its ajretilje ^lignifieaiioe vrm fergoUen. Pcrhapis 
the pfulh^mfgliftftt in luter limts wais the residence of the ohief 
monk of the moiiss£eTi% TLna Biarlrlhiigho.4a is reported to hAVc 
hftcl 3\tidioTioo with Sawghiipftk the t^hief monk of the 

MjiliAvihani. ai the Hiihfli^dhainttgitarji,^ Tlni 
.suvd that on festive ocmaionK peypk go theniflelvM into iHirivCf^as 
liud pwi^TitighaTa^ ami in\4tc Misters of Tripitalm nnd 

pmaohers £i;f^rfmnp?T*/r^Ai^J even with u hundmei othet uaonlts.^ 
Sometimes Svnnou^ wenr tlelivercd in tbe padhdmigirfira ilBolf* 
Hiad the fmdhiitiughiim l>et^n n^d cxvluyively for meditation, it 
nnhkely that oiilsiilery were allowed to enter und distiiTb the 
meditations wdth inters-lews and invitation^. 

It would mm that ev#n an eariy ns the 5th vt^ntury A.C. the 
p^h^naght9]rti remained as a reumaiit of old monastic practiceSp 
althoTigb the Otlgilml purpose was not gciiulnely follow'iHi. Or it 
may be that the occupants of a padhunugkaTa ifpent a few hoq3!& 
daily for meditation 113 & ciistoni r or ev'en recitwl gdthd^ or 
AS a sub.^itutc for meditation. How^ever il was regarded as a 
iifKieftHan* componejit part of 11 large moimsten' in ancient dayii"* 
likfs the 'UjPO^a^i'&U'homK of today. In modem Cevlon the tipo^^h&- 
bousp^lsiegaTiied as a necewmn-feature of a monastery, although 
It m genemily used as n re-jddenijeH uud no MpcwafAfl-eerflimoDj is 

A. Mhv. xxxvii 

3^ Smp. ill {Oil JsaoK jiL ;wti„ 

3. MA- p. ^ 

4- In f^tnbftlcH it called piyAa^a. Thw .iiTlhininJe MhU of 
MnhiqilA L\\ PEfwa La pi^ngaia (RZ. L p 95), t^dO the Jetavnnn S\a.b 
InKTiptiOfirt or KMMpfl V llilZ. 1, p 47). Ms^lUgiriya F^Ukt huHJriptlMi of 
kiy*aftp 4 V (RZ. Ih p. ^[5 rmimiivMilciajir^ FEii,-k liueripticKi of 
tiiwiblia iFJL IT. p a. SJ* TiwmHhilTitdJi ^Uh Inwdptioa now in 
c^lumbn MiLn-tiiii lEZ- UL p. im end MannAr Wheh^H pilkr IwriiH 
tii^m (E55. m, ju ICiS). 

Dy about the lOiJi 0. ihd wynJ pignngih was used mdiiiDrimknntely to 
jmlitiuii- flniJ i^uietueHii wbethef house or fnrrdU Tho 
i^MmjAyu-AluT4^Gafap^^ ^ix^iiu the And^tnm hy .4tjj^caifea 

fiiynngala. Uut arlguoilly pigrm\^di* uT padkiiws^hvm wu a huihiiipg. 
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perfontL'e^d theste rciguluTly.* Althougli ik ur 41 walk 

used by MEkUimk h Kfemd to in tbci iso rt^ferfuiceB 

to in Litfir tim*a jLra fouoil Jn the CluouielaiL Rut 

was JCegaidud as important for mAdkatioii. 

Amortg the other featnTeB of thy luoilftstery was the iw.mktdi 
OT the Irttriner® In Suitable plac*K rndthio the nioim-Htfty |in;mi£eft 
there were Hspurabi; s^hedt? for broon^ kod 

itrewood There wws ub^o a pamynmainkf* or a place 

fork{.^^piiig pota of water for the common nan * 

It ifl bftrilnrLg that no refereiico to a library during tbo 
Anuradhapura pi^Hod is found oither in the Full CoiuiuL'Dtaii^ 
’tir the Chronicler. The ilr&t direct mention of it lihmiy' iji to be 
found onty id r^h century^ duxiog the iiiigii of Farukjutna- 
buhu I-*' Though there may not hare been librarieB aa suck in 
the eaily <La\iSi there k no doubt thftt thom were eoltectiods of 
hooka in the mono^liea at Anuriidhapura nud MuimKotmih for 
we know' that the Ttipj taka waa n&mmittisd to writing in the let 
century B.O.j. and th^ Dlpacuiiina and tho Fnli Commentaiiffl and 
the wrore written during the 4Lb anti uth ceiiturien. 

The AfuitiaT.'ui.njn reeonla that RuddbaghoBa wrote hiB Piili Coin- 
loentkriea living at the GantMkaTn'rihara^ and that it was 
reiftoted by Hawapa V {^[.Vd2S A.C.).“ We do not know 
whether thii refers to the library of the Ifahavihara. 

1 + Tht vpgy^iha-hDuiiw m mt-wliHfn Biiiilhiit tcunplM In Otyloq nro 
jq^citifiirdliy tME^ Viimja aoia only during the iwwa scoittuiii- Ui itertaia 
B3onastm« e^cn m ea^f^mnna iri to Itn iwam flJi a ffliilure^ of the fflHHlAfVfCy* 
thuugh if, ui tiL;il iiaeU far tha pLirpoae of medttftCion*^ 

SChv* xr dOS. 

3. 1^ wDuU he interesUng hAra to draw attcatioa to tbe dcromtii^'P 

ntiiiiil fouud mlho WsfftAm MwiifUriot on ihM OiiU-r Circnlu Ru4vi 

oF Aaur&dhapum [TapoTmiJi t} acd bodoa' ^kthar ojiaLfent filaOiM. No MlIU- 
huitcHy rx|d 4 nalioti regardii^ thM urinal itonof lia# yet b«fi o'ffcffHl- 
Set of Ci}fUm, ^ol^ h ^ 

4. Kmp, iU (Cokiinlio, imk fp- 314 ; AA, p. 2K 

&. liiKvilE U J7 dura ta 

ts. ^ririi 243 ; 111 57 p 
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THE MONASTERY II : ITS ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of a monastery was entirely in the hands^ 
of the Sangha. Each monastery had a Nevdsika Mahdthera} 
(Resident Chief Monk) who was responsible for its discipline and 
order. He had the power to use his discretion in matters of 
emergency. For instance, Abhaya Thera, the chief monk of the 
Cetiyagiri (Mihintale) on one occasion entertained with the 
property of the Sangha a rebel and his followers who entered there 
to plunder the monastery. Though the action of the Mahathera 
was not in keeping with the original rules of the FiVwyo, he 
thought it was expedient to do so in order to save the valuable 
property of the monastery ; and though the other monks accepted 
his views after a discussion, they blamed him at the beginning for 
his action.’ 

In the early days when there were no temporalities the 
administration of a monastery was quite simple — a matter of 
maintaining the discipline of the inmates and keeping the place 

1. AA. p. 23. 

The law of succession and incumbency of Buddhist temporalities in the 
early period is not clearly known. Most probably the chief monk of a 
monastery was appointed oy the Sangha. On what principle this was done 
we do not know for certain. But there should be no rea.sonable doubt that 
a monk of outstanding ability, knowledge and character wm usually 
appointefl to such posts, accor^ng to V^inaya practices. Evidently no 
individual monk had the authority to claim incumbency of a monastery on 
the ground of pupilary succession or 4isydnuiisya-paramparava jis today. 
The first evidence of incumbency through pupilary succession can be 
detected in the BuddhannehiUa Pillar Inscription during the time of 
Kassapa V (913-923) (EZ. I, pp. 194-196). 

2. ’ Smp. (SHB) pp. 33S-339. 
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uud m order. Rut lut^r on> wit h the df otid 

the eetabli^bmcul uf l&rge mligiouB ^ndowuieiatB pelding huge 
incame3> the of a mouu^tifrv uuHDirbed the 

proportion PI of a complete fitpftrtonciit with ^vuml hraEiobe^. 
inaaripLioim give qb au intereKting pictnre of the adniiiii^tmtivc 
syetem of ft £iioiiikit-e:ry in imclent Ceylon.^ Although most of 
thpjso lithic records bvlou^ to the 9tb uod lOtk centuries, it is 
reason able to asAume that the fiyatem referred to wii^ Lifted tin 
similar i^urlier uoiiemes. In fketp the inArription of lilahindn IV 
at MibintaJ^ explicitly stiitu& that in drafting the prAJH^nt rules 
ihfl earlier ouej? t^bat were current at Mihintule and tbe Abbayagiri 
wort uonauLtsd.^ 

Tbe litbin recoiMla regarding motuistie adloiiiistrLitioii uvalbibJv 
to ua belong to luiinajisU?ries which were under Mahayanistie 
influenre. One such is the Jet-avamiruiiia Bauskril Lnsrriptiou. 
which recoriLs mha for the ^Iministrution of eertuiu iidnor 
monasterie^i. As we have seen earlier, Mihintaii too caju# under 
the indiieneo of Mablty^^m during tbe tiuw; of l^Iahasenu in the 
-tib cento ry w^hon it was occupied by the Dhammimieikois.’ A 
fnigmeotar)' Sanskrit hymn of obour fhe 8tb century A.C* in 
praise of the three bodies of t hi; Buddbu found inscribed 

on a rock near the Selacetiya at Amhaathala in Mibintal^ is 
de^nitc evidence of Mahilyanistic influeneer^ Hciioe wo bnve 
#ome reason to believe tlmt the two Tablcta of Mahlndu I V at 
Mibintale also embody rules that governed a monastery un<leT 
Muhuyaulstic iudae.Ticc. Linf<irtunAtel 3 % no similar rcccrdfi have 
jm) far been discovered relating to the odministration of ibe Maba- 


I- Sm J^ilavKaiVniEELu l^cokrit InjicriptioO (EZ, Ir 4 ff.) i Ul?' 
two Tablets of Mahbtda IV", at ( 15 Z.. L M ff-|; Jetavanari,c£u 

mah (NV 2} of 3ibilimJa Jv {liZ- I. p, 232) ^ Slab of Ka«^rtfL V 1. 
p. 43 C). 


2- li P/ 011 II. fi-j. SeMf^firi-erh^t^hi prtt sU-i^n 



. , . - .j Abhavsnnri- 

liblTa juiil Muit thDW runnerly inititnte^t rtt CetiyAgirl-vilinTa ( Mlhlrx ^ 

% aboTc pp. 04r ^ For ftVidflnDe that Dha rmerucjlua KWrr m 

ocetipiatkka cjf MiLiiitJiI^ cvin i a laitsir tilSCiii 

a. voi, n, p. 
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vili^u or Hiay othvr TliWiV'adA oioaast^jTr ut tlie ituie. But 
tlietv is tio iX'oaou to suppose^ thJit tb^re at least in t'aMuiiaLj , 

Biiy grtftt dii'eTeiice ^ifltwwa thp two sywfceitiiR of lulmiiiiBtrutJun. 

There were ntleK pertojuing to thfi monlcH, the emplojeee, aud 
the JfLerfs* and the EidniijiktTidtioii of k'nipurahtieA. These were 
Taid down by tho kin^ with the udvitie uud the approval of the 
iSongha. Butler wmj eb^^k-^id uud |>ay£ueiitH auil lemunemtiobA- 
attar hi^rl to tbecu we rv trptieificaUy iw^ utiuued. Ail admiuistnitwe 
work, suek us work for various dcpartuieata and 

aervauts^^ wua dode iii cousuUatiou with tb; Servantj^ 

eoidd b punished or dismissed ouly with the approvul of tke 
^‘Saugbo. and no individuat monk had the right to act in m^h 
mattern.^ Mouks were in oharge of the revenue rewix^d &em 
the villages and buds grouted to the tnonastor)'. Ae.eouiita were 
kept dailji aud they were again, at the end of each mouth- 
entered in the monthly sheet. At tho end of the year tha annual 
statoniienl^ of a<>coimts w^ns placed baforc the Saugha for approval, 
and if th^^re were any liiscrapuncles and sborUMJuiiiiga ri^gardiug 
the acoonntsr inquiries were held by theru^ who kept the reglater 

All employees of the omnw were paid regubrly ffom its 
[cveuuet!- Every little detail of work necpssary for the mairi- 
temince of the uroi^Jct wja very carefnliy conitidered and 
a^uiuuoratioii for each pivce of work waa assigned. Eveu auth 
4 uiuoJ: bKirvaut^ aa flo wer-gatheterB were paid dehuite snuifl of money 
rcgidarly.* TLc luouks tbcniselvea were paid for theJr work. 
Eor exuiitple, djlTufcnt grades of '‘payments” were fl.ved for 
moiiks whotuught Ffv?o^u,6'iif^^end. ji^idAomiuia and those who 
looked after the uioiiostery,'* 

Food was prepared iu a ooitimiinaL kitchen within tho mouit^- 
tery preniiscjf-* Bhikkhiis hail to go to the place of distributloiv 

1- KZ- h p. $5- 

:i. ib*d. L ii|j+ 4. ar. 

3- ir pp. a7 IT. 

1. liiitL b pp. 05. 

5. in iDwlcrn itEtilcIbbit iin>flMterie> in tVyh^n it ctilfL'd 
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to receive their ration. Raw rice was not given to monks. ^ The 
distribution of such things as ghee and other medicines also was 
done at the monastery, and monks had to go usually in order of 
seniority to the appointed place to receive them.^ 

Monks who led improper lives were not allowed to stay in the 
monastery. For instance, there seem to have been some monks 
who had agricultural and commercial interests, others who had 
landed property, who committed offences against religion and 
society, who shirked their duty, and who were expelled for offences 
from their monasteries ; such monks were not allowed to remain 
in the monastery.^ There were also monks who causecl quarrels. 
One inscription says that if there is a dissension, the food should 
be given to dogs and crows and not to monks.* In case of a 
dispute between one monk and another, the one who speaks 
unjustly (adhannavadin) was not allowed to reside in the monas¬ 
tery.^ The inmates of one monastery had no right over another 
monastery.® The Jetavanarama Sanskrit Inscription lays down 
that those who render assistance to or associate themselves with 
other monasteries should not reside in that monastery.^ This 
may, perhaps, be interpreted as a sign of sharp difference and 
jealousy among the various nikayas at the time. 

Lodgings were not granted to any outsiders in the building 
known as “ Water-Pavilion-at-the-Gatereferred to above, 
either in the upper floor or in the ground floor. Nothing belong¬ 
ing to outsiders was kept there. If anything other than the 
belongings of servants was kept there, the servants in charge were 
dismissed and deprived of the maintenance lands (divel) in their 
possession.® It has been suggested® that this prohibition refers 

1. EZ. I, p. 85 ; in, pp. 268 ff. According to the teaching of the 
Vinaya and the Suttas bhikkhus are prohibited from accepting raw rice 
^amalcadhanna). 

2. Smp. ni (Col. 1900), p. 340. 

3. EZ. I, pp. 4-5 ; 86. 

4. Ibid, m, pp. 258-259. 

5. Ibid. I, p. 5. 

6. Ibid. Ill, p. 103. 

7. Ibid. I, p. 4, anyavihdra-sdhdyyam hurvcdapi na vastavyam., • 

8. EZ. Ill, p. 227. 

id. By Paranavitana, EZ. Ill, p. 228, n. 6* 
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to royal officers who seem to have made use rather too frequently 
of monastic buildings as temporary residences. Labourers, cows, 
carts and buffaloes belonging to the monasteries could not be 
appropriated by any one. Fines exacted after making due 
inquiry in the villages belonging to the monastery were handed 
over to the monastery, and not appropriated by the State.^ 

Trees on monastery grounds could not be felled." Sometimes 
people would go to the vihara and ask for trees. Bhikkhus were 
to refuse them on the ground that they belonged to the Sangha. 
But if the laymen should insist on getting them, or threaten 
violence, then they should be asked to take the trees after paying 
as compensation a reasonable impost, or doing some work for the 
monastery. “ Even a tree of the size of a needle is a major article 
{garu-hhanday\ Trees could be used, even without permission, 
to build a residence for monks. Even leaves or flowers or fruits 
were not to be given to lay people.* This kind of prohibition was 
obviously intended to protect monasteries from intruders from 
outside. 

There were very large communities of monks in the principal 
monasteries like the Mahavihara, the Abhayagiri, the Jetavana, 
Mihintale and Tissamahartoa. According to Fa Hien, at the 
time he visited Ceylon in the 5th century, there were 5,000 monks 
at the Abhayagiri, 3,000 at the Mahavihara and 2,000 at Mihintale, 
Further he says that there were about 60,000 monks in the king¬ 
dom who got their food from their common stores, and that the 
king,' besides, prepared elsewhere in the city a common supply of 
food for five or six thousand more.** Hiuen Tsiang (7th century) 
records on hearsay that at his time there were about 20,000 monks 
in the country.^ Even if these figures were not quite accurate 
they indicate that the number of bhikkhus in the Island was very 
large. 

1. EZ. U. pp. 10-13. 

2. Ibid. 1. p. 87. 

3. See VbhA. p. 234 ff. 

4. Fa Hien pp. 102, 105, 107. 

5. Hiuen Tsiang Bk. XI, p. 247. 


m HI3T0EY OF BUr>r>HI^>M IN ceylok 

Thn fli?^ of th^ labgm foiuc iui4:esairy for tb* trfltueiidoiiA work 
rjf iTtAiiitauAncie attil iipke^jj uf tin? mofiAidATlikK can well bt- 
ima£in#{1. Ehikkhiid themeicivett <iid n pnrL €f t h* works anoli as 
Joaking after theJf own persoziaj. uitida and cfeariiing th^ir own 
cells nnd courtyards* iiut for tho joet of the work ohidonBl j a 
large army of servan*v« and workers wm reE^mrcd. Acicordiiig t50 
l^ke MibiDtalv Lnacnptton of Mahlnda IV tlitre were mam than 
200 servants pemiancnily employfor various dutitfi and 
4jictiiitic6 oouncoted with the monastery at Mihintsie itself. 

Many Idiiga snd qaeens are reported to have given drdizEiA'atf 
and servants to the SuiigLa and the monaaterie^,^ Tamil Eoldieia 
taken prisoaer by King f^liu-meglmvao^a (7th eentnryj were given 
to viharae as elaves-* Sometimes pour people who had uo 
"employment be^same attendants in monasteries in order to make: 
a lining with the help of monks,’ The^-! men ware aaeil fur odd 
jobs in the monastery- There m an intcrcstiiig utory in the 
J%ullar£i CQmmfM^r^ of a i^oT idiot living in a monastery In 
RtiLnga at whose expeoEe the monks used to make proetieal 
jokes.* There was another cluas of peo|d« known aa bki^kAu- 
UutUkait living with monkH in the vihrim an^b as the term signi^cs^ 
they obviooaly depended on monks for their living*^ Acoordiug 
to an UiecTiption* of the lOtli century eertain nttendantR knowu 
aa umstt or tipofKiAu lived in the monasteryJ In addition to 
these cominnnityaervantA there were also the pcracmal atten<lniit« 

1. E^.. l^Tlhv.xIvi lix IJ. 2^i\m. 

^ xnr 73* 

«i*irfrani tiAore tappiva^raM 

AihiJT. (Snip. Ill (CqL 1«W), p. 177 h 

4 . AA. p. 4^^ 

& Snip* Ttl (OnlukfDlKiLt 

e. Ez. m. jh £27, 

7. 3ontli indfcim Ttunil Jnmiptbaj refer to A uf t4.-rDde IttendautEi 
knnwti ju up^mka^ {E2, !IL p- 22S). Even toii*y £u Buddh^i- 
in Cejioa there aro dUcr^y laen attenditij* t^i tempki ritw inJ ik.wJh of 
lavukh^ JIM 1 1 Mti-rprlante Biro ^nrPnihy kno«m im Mpinally 

wiy di^^out lay Bitclclhidl known ft« ii™iWtt¥Vofhi* fttati;!* 

in life. Hut Later on Ltm nu-uuriny wus nJlTToircd down tmA the term tnV^ss 
mxL pafUoa, Toiy oflftii a jkmjf etkriy P«ruinp given to mlunoijiy 

^ncti^idoA and frequEhtinR OuililhiRi lemple^ 
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■ol tlit chief The ntuaW ^rcmts empbved 

in DinDiiyterlus wa4 ^ gneut cL&t thiire ^ Jtiatances wiieD^ in 
adiditioti tn geDerul ftrante, inllflg^K Jind Tfiv^niftR we™ afmigaed 
hy kiiig^ fc^^ the R|>eclflc piirpofie of maifttauiiag tli^- fiervanta," 

Ft^r the luuintenance and apheep nl a mt^naskiTy a regulai 
anil snbBtanlial incomei waa neoe^ry, ThiB wra derived from 
various aotiirceR-^ 

It is ccmnniii knowledge that the pious always gave tlieii 
mite towards the mkduUomnce of the ^ngba, hiit this was 
irrfignkr, not woa it fixed- PiiTtherj it w&s not pofirihle for 
private individnalR alone to muintom large lupnafirtericSp parti' 
culorly when the iiiuober of ]:e9idifat inonhs tml into thoilMitchiH 
Other aonree^i of income of a pertnanent chttratiteT had theiefare 
to he instituteij and it waa f.onaidered essential that sacli iwenut'^s 
shr>uld cotise no hartlsrhip to the peoplcn Theso permanent endow' 
menta eaa rougldv be closiiilied into four ofttagoiiea i firsts the 
gmui of lamia and fields and village ; aecoadp tanks and canaJb ; 
thirds the deposit of paddy and other gruina and moneja to be 
held in trust for the moniiiitery ; fourth* the levying of tai#fl 
and the collprction of Hues. 

It bt dUDcuit to say prsciBelj w'hen these exidowm-euta wore 
liri>t cfitublifthed. But most probably the picaotice was not very 
tntirh Later than the introduction of Btiddhism to the Island.* 

Hovi'evrCj the first rficorded inalanuu of a grout to a moELa&- 
tery ia in the 1st coutnrj B V^ when Vattagilma^j la repnrted to 
have gmiited t^tn^kfi-hhoga to the Kupikkulu Vihara of Mahotkaa 
Thera. The gmut was wTitteu on a hflaJca leaf.® We cannot 
oay definitely what kind of grant is lacuui by 

1. Mfav, xxzTu 17d* 

S. Hid. xxTVii ^ 

3. K^khJ obo W- 31- A- Wiinirwiiriya^ft artEdft on Jiifcrij>l«r™d ^rnkiKf 

tArt iVetlartE cf in AfKKHi L'Cili 

V oL Ip Nm. 1, ^ j Vot. 11, ^oft. Ip 2. 

4. aUivff^ p, :2 b 0 if. tuifutitios ilio pant cl a villas U* Pilusdiv^iccha 

Th tiru bV Hinu Bimbb^a- Tlifi nliftgCfw in it iiuj 3 lb<-rlnfl oOO wr.n n^>ud«1 
03 Hramfltii, att^ndmllU cf the kr^a .", Tlik vlUap wai t* th« 

tliera by thu m pvnidty foa^ fiailure to fidfil a pToniasa he tuMl ihmIv to 
pvL-» aa iiruHifAa fo thn thera. 

^ MlkV- 
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It may have been a grant of lands or fields or tanks or even income* 
from a village.^ From this time onwards we come across nume¬ 
rous instances of grants of lands, fields and maintenance villages 
to religious bodies by kings and queens throughout the centuries.^ 
We learn from Fa Hien how some of these lands were granted 
in the 5th century A.C.: “He (king) then endowed the commu¬ 
nity of the monks with the population, fields and houses, writing 
the grant on plates of metal, (to the effect) that from the time 
onwards, from generation to generation, no one should venture 
to annul or alter it 

Temple lands formed a source of income not only to the 
monastery but also to the people who worked on them on the 
basis of their service to the monastery. Tenants could enjoy 
them as long as they performed their duty. These lands, fields 
and villages were free from government taxes, and no officers of 
State could enter them on official business.”* If anyone entered 
these lands or villages for protection or asylum, he could not be 
arrested there. Should there be any unworthy of protection,, 
they could be arrested only after they had been made to quit the 
temple lands. They could not be arrested by officers within the 
boundaries of these lands.^ 

This law was very highly honoured and carefully observed. 
There is a striking story to illustrate how dangerous it was even 
for an all-powerful king to violate this law. During the time of 
Udaya III (934-937 A.C.) some officials of the Court fled for fear 
of the king to Tapovana “ the Ascetic Grove The King and 
the Uparaja went there and caused their heads to be cut off. In 

1. Geiger translates the word saiigha-bhoga as “ lands for the use of the 
brotherhood But there is no justification for the assumption that the^ 
grant was of lands. Safiga-bhoga literally means “ possession ”, “ revenue’*" 
or “ wealth for the community ”. 

2. See Mhv. xxxiv, 63; xxxv, 83, 117 ff. ; xlvi, 14-16; xlix, 21; 
EZ. 1, pp. 254-255 ; III, p. 198 ; IV, pp. 114, 143, 173-174, 182-184. 

3. Fa Hien, p. 109. 

4. EZ. I, pp. 167-169 ; 173-174 ; II, pp. 3-4, 28 ff. ; III, 103-105, 290. 

5. EZ. I, pp. 203, 205 ; II, pp. 6-8, 23, 29. Here one is reminded of 
King Bimbisara’s proclamation that nothing should be done to a person, 
who had joined the Order of the Sangha. (Mhvg. p. 87). 

6. See above p. 134, n. 3, and below p. 197. 
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indignation at this violent and unlawful act, the ascetic monks 
living there left the place and went to Roha^. Thereupon the 
people and the troops became rebellious, climbed the Ratana- 
pasada in the Abhayagiri-vihara, threatened the king, cut off 
the heads of some of the officials who had helped in the sacrilegious 
act at the Tapovana, and flung them out of the window. The 
Yuvaraja and his friend Adipada sprang over the wall, and fled 
in fear to Rohana. They went to the ascetic monks, threw them¬ 
selves to the ground at their feet, cried and lamented and entreated 
the monks to pardon them for their rash deed. Through the 
intervention of the ascetic monks as well as the other monks of 
the three nikayas, a reconciliation between the king and the 
people and the army was ultimately brought about.^ 

No one could violate or discontinue these religious grants. It 
is interesting to note here that some inscriptions contain quaint 
warnings to those who might violate or disturb these grants. 
One inscription says : If there be any who shall create dis¬ 
turbance to the fields .... may they not receive food to eat; 
may they be born as dogs and crows in their next birth.’’* At 
the end of some of these inscriptions the figures of a dog and 
.a crow are carved in illustration. Another inscription says i 
“ Any one who shall discontinue this (charity) may not be able 
to raise his hands (in adoration) even if the Perfect Buddha 
Metteyya (Mete) were to pass by his door Such warnings must 

have helped a great deal to keep the credulous villagers away 
.from the temple lands. Sometimes these lands were sold, or 
mortgaged, most probably, in times of distress. There is an 
instance of Udaya I’s queen redeeming such lands.^ 

The number of tanks and canals granted to monasteries by 
kings and queens and also by private individuals was very large. 


1. Mhv. liii 14 flF. 

2. EZ. Ill, p. 198. See also EZ. II, pp. 3^, kavudu balu vanu. 

3. EZ. Ill, p. 258. Metteyya is the Buddha to come. 


4. 3Ihv. xlix 26. 

5. See Mhv. xxxv 48 : xxxvi 3 ; EZ. I. pp. 211, >54-255 ; III 116. 
154, 165 ; IV 123, 217, 221 ; EZ. IV, p. 2^, a lady donates to the Saiigha 
a tank which was the property of her family. 
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Kjnj; gmuted toaks tn? tbs; Tiiurlja Stict 

deaen'ea spAcial nii^ntif^n in this fjonuftcrtion-^ It ik to be notf»d 
that dio«t of the tanks ^iv^u 

Mild nuknowii today. In an o^iciiLtiirjl country like 
Oylon t h^'M tartka and cDaols f^mud a vnlimble ooimre cif iuc^ome,. 
luid tbe revenue derived thnrefrnm hy way of water-tax Tnti.<t 
bave been eonaidunible. 

Apart from rbooc oudowjuL'iitif for the inuniteniLoee uf urfUiuia 
in generolt there were other endowzueuta for speeibe purpoaca. 
Muuy gmntfi wpre made for the purpose of looking after nucient 
dUopiiJiited bubdingfi anil eiluvtiug zvpalrv^ to tbeai.” We even 
find graoTs for providiiig some portioulur varietk-s of food to tko 
Sangha. For in^tanttep an inwriptimi at liAa^iahela aripulatea. 
that from the Inconiti of u certuLu laud oolhfzig but enid. oil and 
milk ahuiitd be provided-® 

With the ohaiLges in the eooiiomic life of tlin religioiia 

endowments begun to take an new A number of inaeriiJ- 

t^Dna of the 4th and 5th eeuttiri^ bc-iafr witnesa to tbia change^ 
During the vtirlier centuries we saw thnt religioiiR endowmenta 
took the fortU of lands, lieldSt villagea^ tauk^ uud eunuU. lint 
from about the 4tb Cent Ur v A-C. la addition to the old praotiee^ 
some of tbv rvligioua eiidowmcuts took tho form of ilepo^its both 
in hind and in tuoney. Thus naw developmeDt wiu^ iiiuiidy due 
to the growth of eojumeree with fordgii eoimtrioep especially wirfi 
the Bomau Empire. From about the of Auguatua in the 
1st century A.C. up to Jibout the loll of Alexandria in the Till 
century AC. a regulnr and exteuaivc trade lu pCppCT. fipioes. 
pcrfnnie^r iiiusUttat pearls and pfeeiouft stones grew up between 
fodin iiud the Roman Empire. Gpjdois. tcMi, being a supplier of 

•1 

1. Mhr. uirriib 44-^1- 

'± K^. L pp. QU. ; nir :£IH< 

a. IV 1 ia- H'l (liuuiriptkLxa ni]', 4iAi te/ Hr mijfS UJt 
tarujtfM JeOi. 

TliGW am acO'Otre* wlio wuh tu O^T to muoka iincl monoaUidisit 

tbry (dcTCbe€ 3 } thcuLtwlred like miwh v/O tKitt they nuLy he^ 
with III ji.huiulflDG« in their futur-B bitthfl. The boUefiijDtfirri in 

rhifl ixkAl&ni^e perhnpA lud a particular fondnea!^ for ciiid> oil and milkl It 
may also 1.v that thiai Uml uf jlLiplatatirj^ wm iie^wiakry to prevent any 
niiri.iisiiff of tiu- 
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most of these commodities, was naturally drawn into this stream 
of trade. A large number of Roman coins found in various 
seaports in the Island and even in the interior of the country 
show the extent to which Ceylon had traded with Rome. During 
this j>eriod there were several other countries like Greece and 
Persia trading with Ceylon. 

This new relation with foreign lands had a marked influence 
on the economic life of the country and the method of distribution 
and exchange. This does not mean that the old system was 
replaced by the new. Side by side with the old the new was 
taking root. The result of the contact with foreign countries was 
mainly two-fold : first, an extensive use of metallic currency 
became popular, and secondly, there sprang up, not only in the 
capital but also in other trading centres in Ceylon, a number of 
guilds for the purpose of distribution and exchange — prototypes 
of modern trading companies and banks. One could deposit 
grain or money with these guilds and leave instructions with 
them as to how the interest therefrom should be utilized. We 
find a number of such religious endowments from about the 4th 
century A.C. The Tomgala Inscriptions^ of the 4th century can 
be cited as a significant illustration. 

This inscription, dated the 3rd year of Sri Meghavarna 
(362-389 A.C.), is a private document and seems to be an agree¬ 
ment entered into between the donor and the guild. According 
to this document a person named Deva, son of a Minister of State, 
deposits with the merchants’ guild (niyama tarn), called Kaja- 
humaiia, situated in the northern district of the city, two cart 
loads and ten amunas of paddy, six amu'Ms of undu (a species 
of fleminga) and ten amu^s of beans. The capital could not 
l>e spent or decreased, but the interest thereon, which was 50%. 
on paddy and 25% on other kinds of grain per annum, should 
l>e given towards the expenses of the Ariyavamsa-festival held 
annually at a new monastery called Yahisapavaya. Boiled rice, 
eatables between breakfast and lunch {otaTakaja), curd, honey, 
sweets, sesame, butter, salt, green herbs and other things needed 
in the kitchen should be provided with this income. 


. KZ. m, p. 177. 
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This is an interesting example of a deposit in kind as a religious 
endowment. There are also instances of religious endowments 
in money. 

An inscripton from Lahuatebandigala^ says that a person 
^called Sirinaka, son of a Minister of State deposited 100 kahapar^s 
with the guild of Mahatabaka situated in the eastern district of 
the city for the use of a great monastery called Devagiri. Here 
too only the interest on the capital was to be utilized towards the 
-expenses for the Ariyavamsa-festival annually. A fragmentary 
inscription from the same place^ says that another man called 
Nitalavitiya Siva deposited 20 kuhapanas, also for the benefit of 
the Devagiri monastery. Although the conclusion of this 
inscription is worn out, we can safely conjecture that here too 
only the interest was spent for the Ariyavamsa-festival as in the 
-above instance. An inscription from Kaludiyapokuna of the 
9th century says that a man named Dalana deposited 23 kalandm* 
of gold for the purpose of providing meals for the community of 
monks at the Dakl^^agiri monastery. Several others were also 
. associated in this matter and each provided a meal to the Sangha. 

There was another source of income of a peculiar nature. This 
was in the form of endowments in money to maintain slaves at 
monasteries as well as to free them from slavery. 

The Buddha had prohibited bhikkhus from accepting male or 
female slaves (ddsi-dusa),^ But with the increase of monks and 
temporalities, slaves came to be employed in monasteries. A 
passage in the Samantapasadika^ clearly says that kings give 
slaves to monasteries/ and that they should not be admitted into 
the Order of the Sangha, but that they could be admitted only 
. after they were freed. As the acceptance of slaves was against 

1. EZ. Ill, p. 250. 

2. Ibid. lU, p. 251. 

3. Ibid, in, p. 258. 

4. A kcdanda is a weight equivalent to about 70-72 grains Troy. 

5. D. I, p. 49. 

6. Smp. HI, (Col. 1900) p. 177, vihdre»u rdjuhi drdmikaddsd ndma 
. dinnd honti ; tepi pabbdjetum na vaffati ; bhujisse katvd pana pabbdjetum 

vaUaii. 

7. We saw earlier that Silameghavarpa had given Tamil prisoners of 
war as slaves to monasteries. (Mhv. xUv 73). 
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the tuiuiicfitjn ofthii Bndilliu. the 

!uid dawn ^hftt it wjiit pro|>er tn ACiiept akvea im auub, but tkut 
it TtflA praper tu ftccept them "whpn une j^iiys : 1 oKfei A knppi^fi- 

kdrakay 1 ofifer Ab 

This fie^ms to have on ingenioui^ device to ktvoid: a 

dUEmiltjr, adopte d to fulfil not the api rit, but the Jettnr of the: law* 
But the fact that tberfl w^re uciutd alovee in monftjfiflriea, by 
whutever utfiicdJy nojjvenieut name they were de^f^nut^d, is 
proved beyond doubt by the pft^^go quoted 

above which laya down that they ahmUi not be admitted inty the 
Order till they are made free meii. 

The evidence AVidlabla diow^ that jakves* both male stud 
female, were employed in uiouit^tenes froni early iluy&t and for 
their maintenanL-e Lirge sunis of mon^y were dupt^tod" Eight 
ahoTt iiutciipUuU'S at ^Imimdhapnra,* dating from the dth to the 
7th Century A-C^k record Rome gmut-y in money [kaham^s) by a 
number of people ^ whowa nihmv& are given, for the maintenance of 
fllftvee at the Abhayugiri vihiiia at Anuradhupura. Six of theae 


X. AIA-XJ'■^'apjuTsrfl 
XurateiTi dammit drnm*kftwp, dattimni ^Ol»t rftlU jwnj^f iwlpfJt. 

2, Kappis^kdmLiA aw, i?M«Tdty layiUHn who ijudcrta^o 

c™iw»VEkty of providing nnjukt* with their nce^- A tTi^iHviilaj'dCa 
ufferh hid nerrlce?' vpluntiMiily and il hb pfttnsmigii in ai?«fpE«l, LtlO _®tiuk 
therenficr fads 111 rtififtLf free lolafc™ thr of hinnwilH wnh.kut 

TW-IWI-. Thp moat ia iiisu ihrrahv f^u tided to fwl rtirvlidwiE thAt a 
lappiyyMrcbi will never gi« lilm any gifi oicppt in Mtrlel junMnitt^ w4h 
the nilra of Ihe Vinava and the convtfiiLHriT't nf thfr people- The btj?;^iya- 
oiiiiitiCrtiiKl ill thia wnti^sU hcWfiVer. Ui Kitve b™ people 

provkled by olintTH mdo tho work of the tc'niplf^ an il thBrnfare. in the nmlurt 
of Kimnlii. ArSmitiQA alt i-ttcndanni and N?n^afit4i of Lhf mennMtsry. 


W- IV, ttp, 139-14U^ Tlie wEifd which in imikulftted by Faiyia- 
vXtana Ad ‘ aEa™" er ^^iJAVtry ■' in miffindn. 1e hlW WTcml iarkint 
roriDA inch Bd xiihfirU^. VA^tniN, Df-A^rpifo, rarala m 

ih^ m$z\ nthar in^eriptioni^ PAfAiSArhnaif r- trajjlatiem U foUowwl ta Ihm 

diMimdiiQ, Bnt I>. d, Wijaywntne [initsprtiai^ o/ \ukiifiiia 
tn^triptkns. ITK. Vul,X. No. I. pv. IW fT.J 
*f Pifiitnivit«n»'H imiinlatiiin on ««-vrfjil Rroundi^ "n-l uflfera a mw 
inB tjftw tr nii vahtittna etc. M -timbtr-' (tt .jiyartitne.d.n™ 

at#, from Skt. •finam ■\ ta. niwinlciJ! " «r Um^'r >.. 

Whwjior tho -ri tt'= ln«:npti<ma mrMl allVaj « 

“timlKT". ll- liiatnri#iLl fmet lliat ilm'» w.-n- -luplojed M Mud^i-*t 
mnniuiCeriM- in ftntiimt' t^vlon rei»»-iii* <« tho bIh,-ujJIIi uf the 

commentur-iJ -nJ oi-n-niaio c»E<lo««. •« *«» P", 

for tui-rufn. vrbatbe-r it BlOjmt *I»VP*^ 
tin m flH»a Hny~«-hif>i ia iJm rriaroiit p-iint in inia diBVU-JHon- 
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men had deposited 100 kahdpana^ each, one of them 1,000, while 
the other had deposited 2,000. The merit acquired by these gifts 
is transferred to all beings. 

If granting endowments to maintain slaves at monasteries 
was considered meritorious, freeing them from slavery was consi¬ 
dered even more meritorious. Thus the device of offering slaves 
to monasteries provided a two-fold way for the acquisition of 
merits. The gift itself was meritorious, and the redemption of 
the gift also gave merit to the person who paid the ransom. 
Both acts benefited the monastery. The Andgatavamsadesandvay^ 
a prose work by Vilgammula Mahathera, at the beginning of the 
14th century, says that in order to liberate oneself from evil 
tendencies one should liberate slaves. 

It would seem that offering slaves and liberating them assumed 
the proportions of a cult, and certain amusing methods of proce¬ 
dure were developed in the pursuit of this cult. While there were 
real slaves attached to monasteries some of the “ slaves ” offered 
and liberated were not slaves at all, but free men of high social 
status. Most probably they were offered only for a very short 
time, perhaps for a few hours or minutes, in order to gain “ merit 

Offering oneself as a servant to the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha was considered highly religious and meritorious.^ It was 
also considered an attempt to practise the virtue of humility. 
Personal names like Buddhadasa (servant of the Buddha), popular 
among Buddhists from ancient times, point to this tendency. 
King Devanampiya-Tissa is reported to have assumed the role of 
a gatekeeper for three days to honour the Bodhi branch imme¬ 
diately after it was brought from India.^ This act is in the same 
category as the offering of the kingdom of Lanka by this king 
himself and others to Sdsana. It is only a conventional form of 
expression of respect and honour. Mahadathika Mahanaga 
(67-79 A.C.) offered himself, his queen, his two sons, his state- 
elephant and his state-horse to the Sangha, in spite of their 

1. Andgatavanisadesandva^ p. 42. 

2. There are four ways of “ taking refuge ” in the Buddha, Dhamma 
and the Sangha. One form is called attasanniyydtnna which means dedi¬ 
cating, giving over or offering oneself”, (AA. I, p. 304). This amounts to 
putting ones^ into the position of a servant of the Triple-Gem. 

3. Mhv. xix 32. 
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(Anglia’ a) mniDnatrancfl^ uq<1 ih^n himself a.nd tlia 

T¥!Rt by giving C'U tbu vurii>iu ^uilubZu glfi^ wodJi 

Lundrcd thdUfland *nd to thfl of thluga worth out 
hundrerl tboitHand.^ A^gabodlii Vlfl (801-81^^ A-C«) Toado hu; 
mother ofitr htxu lii bis uwll pcriioiCL t-u t-lie SaagL^p thvn puid 
'■ 'A itfuiu equal to his owu value utUigghumiji) tund thu£ 

became a fre^^ mau^* The king had thi« done as a piiiiifthmcnt foi 
hifl hnxuDg called one of hiu aerv'ants “ ^AVfi ** {tlGJut]. There w no 
rlonbt that the king whj^ oCTered an a ktEave ” to the ^angha by 
hist luotiher, to the uiuouUt of the equal bo hiH own 

value |>aid to the monastery to liberate the king of Lunku fruin 
sift very we have oniottunately no infoitnation. it eoiUd not 

have hcftii small. RJrti Nia^hka Malla i( 1187-1 iBb AhO.) offieretl 
hia son and daughLsrto th^t Tooth HeLio and the Alms Howl of th« 
Huddiia and ti^Md ibein hy offering wealth including a galdnn 
Casket These JnsUinuen dearly siLuw that Some of the ''slaves^' 

freed were not real slaves. 

lu^riptionn show that thiK cuKtom beratni! s. very popular 
religions cult from Jihont thn bth century A.C. up to about the 
8th century^ Foiir rock iiiEOTlptiona from V^sKagiriya* xecord 
inataucos of various people who obtained freedoia frooi slavery 
for theniiielves and for their Klativcs, One of l^hctn liheruted 
hia wife from slavery : two liherated their children ; two others 
liberated thcrciwlvcR. Thfl meirt ao acquired was transfcTred 
to all beingfl. The two men who liberated tbpir ehiJflmn anpired 
to Euddhuhuod aa the ruauli of their deeiL Eveu tboae who 
Li berated ihemauivea traiinrur the tueiit ucquited thereby to iiU 
bdngy. Thia dcftTly aho vn that to become u sbve at a uiOiiUiSt^jry 
olid to obtain even oneowm manuudaeiou was regarded os beiug 
religtoua and meritoriotia. The two persons who liljerated the.m- 
Aclvcfl toocther paid IW to tbs monastmry. But 

we do not know how much was paid by the obherii. 

| . XX^V 00-^ 

£. rbiilM ilix ^'1-04- 

3, EZ- Up p. 1D7. ren rflffjaScrfr dfa/iirff JActh^e pud^ 

4. Ibid. IV, pp. 13^-133. 
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According tu uu luM^riptiou^ cf about the Ttli coiiLury^ at 
ribura in tbc Korule of tbc Ki mii^g alfl Oistiictj. 

a man Jihi^ratM bi* danght^w [dafitf^miV^iMrika) fromJilavpiTy.. 
Tkiid and tlio prevlnua JnRtanoe in whiob a wiftii bi libcratedr pravs 
tL&t fcni^c worked in iDonaatcricti at the t-kucn Wu idaa 

le-Atn firotn thc^ Mihintale iDEeription of MatiucLu IV that fcnnvK*- 
ffiTCAntH vritrp. €mpioy«d m thAt mnnfh£t«ry in ihth Kith century. 

SorueUuiei^ ^veruL people bvi;niuu " liiLiveA ” to^uthur and 
freed*" thcinftelvcH together. Aocordiug to nu iin^edptioii^ of 
the time of riAlhi-AloggfljAiiA (UH-617 A.C.)p found at Nilagonm 

ixL the Muiale DiKtrict, eighl peruoo;^ iu conipAnyr who«c numoB 
am given in the insciriptioUj liberate themBelves froni tiiitvcry on 
the New Moon day in thft month of YefiAk by paying hnnrired 
kahajHi^as each to TiaBiLrujiia ut NLIngaoiii. 

Th^*i" itifftAnrPA ehoa' that thii in alavefl'*"^ both 

gvQuicic and iibaiu» waaa Inetati^^ eoume ofLiieome to mona^teties. 

There waa another aolirce of income. An InBctiptiuii* of thu 
inth ceutitinraavn that a tax wah In vied for the maltiteiianoe of tlio 
MahalpiUlp the great eonmion refec^tory of the J^gha, at the rate 
of ona pfila (Bkt-. from each mck of paddy brought iiiU> 

the city of AnuracLhapiira. W* have no infomation whsthttr 
MniUar Uixci wt-m levied in other town$ a^ wcM. Whatever wna 
rollected as hnea foroffuncea committed adthin the ViUugeu und 
lands uf a monastery waa abo gi ven to the monastery.'^ 

To th4>^ many formH of income should be adtied varicioH 
smaller contribniioca made by individiudfl^ both laymen and 
bbrkkhna, towards the maintenanee and upkeep of Ciig-^ 

by Rntting up a pillar or hnilding a flight of or granting a 

Btone-bout DiuLingiiJBlied monks peRkJiiaUy received 

special icmunctatiou from kings " ThesCt too» meat probably 
went to the common rf venue of the community. 

L lt:d. TV, p. 1211. 

2. IM. IV, pp. 

3^ TM, nr, p. J3». 

4. £^tib-Tikpi4^ripikin of Kfuiisiji|n» V, EJi- It p, 44. 

5. EK. III. p. If? s IV, pp. Ur,, 14ft. 

ft. Mrliip-+ acxxvii 173. 
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Thp iiicnuM! from viiriuuh /(uurcM is^Ih the inuitotcdM 
ttxtivmely rifib. Ain thit Cinniwaiimif revitula iLui 

Oitt&lu'jwbbniA ftu well a& TU«»mttlii'viliilEw eiwli b#'l Iwrn* of 
paddy j^ufficlent for the inuiutcuaace of twelve yiuuBsiiKi montji 
for three years.’ SometimcH, whuji tdagE were iu <lillk'ult}\ 
monasteries were ia a poeitiem v> jpve them support. Thiu, when 
Saughatiasu II (611 A.C.l wu# withosit food tluriujij a troliblotia 
period of bifl rcigu, the JlAhapSli refwtory fed him.- The followng 
quotation from Tft Hieti will salfica to show Iww wealthy the 
muuustenea in Ceylon were about the &tli ecntiiry : iu iLe 
treasuries of the monlasli coiuttiunitln* thufv uie miuiy precious 
atones and priceless mntflu. Kvmi a kiiig wan tr nipU^tJ to lake the 
pricclesR pearla by force. He ronfeiisud this sinful tliougLt inter 
to tbu monks, and desired tUeiu to make a rvituturioii that from 
that day furtkthe king ehoulil not be all owsd to enter the treaJUiry 
acid see (what it cuntaiucdji nrifl that no bhikshii jiliould enter It 
till afU'r be hod bwn in orders for A priod of full forty yearn" 
Although the forger monaateiics wtsre rich then! were smaller 
places aot so well provided. Bhikkbus from small bad 

to go tu the MBhilt-ihara to get their gruel duHug the time of 
Aggobodbi IX (823-831 A.C.). But wbeu the king enme to 
know about thin he made ptrantfl to those mouiwlerie* too/ 

Tuttle or iiothijig ia known uboiit the maintcmiiiee and the 
udininistration of u tiuiin«Ty. But niutncrie* were in e.rietence 
in Ceylon from the time BmUthl^ni was intriuJuccd to the Island. 
lyovanamplya-Tiesa hiroiwlf built a nunnery in AiiurrnliiJi|)Ura for 
Annlu and her women.® Both -lettM, the c^uceu of AggabtHihi IV 
(G5B-«iT4 A.C ) un.l KaBsapn V A.C.) are reporte.J to 

have built nunueruift." There is no doubt that tin; :<ystem of 
maintennucc and the adminijrtwtion of a minnery w as essciitially 
tht same m* that of other nujnftsteriea. 

Inscriptinnal evidence ahowa that usually there were hoapitala 
Attached to forge monasteries and uuiiiwriefl. Two iuaoriptiona 

1. \TitiA-p.3l4. 
t! Mhv. ativ tU 12. 

S. Pa lIlMl. p. tbl. 

4, Mbiv iti* 

0- Srap.lSHE) p. 53- 

M1i¥. alvi 21 ; E^- I P- 
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of the 10th century found at Madirigiriya^ in the Tamankaduva 
District of the North-Central Pro\dnce refer to a hospital attached 
to a monastery. This site, which is very extensive, contains the 
ruins of the famous ancient Mandalagiri-vihara.- One of the two 
inscriptions lays down that “ the (dead ?) goats and fowls should 
be assigned to the hospital of the vihara The other inscription 

which is worn and does not admit of a satisfactory reading, 
contains such terms as ved-haUkdmiyan employees of the 
hospital , ved-hal-dasvn ** serfs of the hospital ved-satndaruva fi 
‘‘ state physician ved-halbadgmnhim ”, villages and lands 
attached to the hospital ’, ved-halhad-hudin “tenants attached 
to the hospital Had this record been preserved much valuable 
information concerning hospitals would have been available. 
Even the few legible terms given above provide some information. 
These hospitals had villages and lands set apart for their use, and 
there were tenants and employees and serfs attached to them 
under the supervision of state physicians. The Kukurumahan- 
damana Pillar Inscription^ (10th century) refers to a hospital 
attached to a nunnery called Mahindarama.® 

Archaeological remains such as stone medical baths (medicine 
boats) found near Mihintale and the Thuparama at Anuradhapura 
and other places indicate that hospitals were attached to monas¬ 
teries. One can well understand the necessity of attaching a 
hospital to a monastery which resembled a colony. Whether 
these temple hospitals were meant only for monks and other 
inmates, or whether laymen from outside were also admitted into 
them we do not know. 

From the above it will be clearly seen that monasteries in 
ancient Ceylon were aufconomous institutions, some of them 
enjoying large revenues, and that they were centres of learning 
and culture. 

1- E.Z. 11, p. 25 ff. 

2. Many kings are reported to have constructed buildings at this vihara 
See Mhv. xxxvi 17 ; xlvi 29 ; li 75, lx 58. 

3. (ifo) l<t elu kithihn veher ved-halat bahd lanu kof, 

4. EZ. II, p. 22. 

5. Perha^ nuns themselves attended on thesick, like the nursing sisters 
of today. Attending on the sick is highly praised by the Buddha as a 
great virtue. 


CHAPTER X 


THE MONASTIC LIFE I : ITS DEVELOPMENTS 

As we study the Vinaya Pitaka critically we see that the life 
of monks even as early as in the time of the Buddha began to 
change m conformity with time and place as social and economic 
•conditions changed. 

Bhikkhus originally used to wear only pamsukula ctvara 
“ rag-robes ”, i.e. robes made of pieces of cloth thrown away as 
useless. But later, at the request of Jivaka, the famous physician, 
the Buddha allowed monks to accept robes from the laity. When 
this opportunity was provided, people began to make profuse 
gifts of robes to the bhikkhus. Sometimes people had to return 
home with their robes for want of a bhikkhu to accept them at 
the monastery. When this contingency was brought to the notice 
of the Buddha, he laid down a rule that a bhikkhu should be 
appointed as clvara-pcUiygdhaka (robe-receiver) to accept robes 
offered by the pious. Thus, the office of the robe-receiver was 
created. But the robe-receivers accepted robes and put them 
-anywhere at all without depositing them carefully in a proper 
place, and the robes were ruined. Then the Buddha ordered that 
a bhikkhu should be appointed as clvara-nidahaku (robe-depositor) 
to deposit the robes. But there was no suitable place for the 
purpose, and the robes, heaped up at various places, were eaten 
by white ants, rats and the like. Thereupon, the Buddha 
instructed the monks to have a store-room (hhanddgdra). Then, 
he had to create the post of a store-keeper (bhanddgdrika) to look 
after the store. Difficulties and differences arose among the 
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bhikkhus when dividing the robes so accumulated. To avoid this 
unpleasantness the Buddha had to appoint a bhikkhu as cUvara- 
bhdjaka (robe-distributor) to distribute the robes suitably among 
bhikkhus. In this way rules regarding robes increased in number.^ 
Many other examples in the Vinaya show how the original 
rules were modified by supplementary regulations to meet new 
situations. The rule relating to gav^hhojana (communal meal), 
for example, was modified no less than seven times.^ 

Sometimes Vinaya rules were changed to meet local conditions. 
According to the original rules, ten bhikkhus were necessary for 
an Act of Upasampada ; no sandals made of more than one piece 
of leather could be used ; bathing more frequently than once a 
fortnight was prohibited ; skins or leather could not be used as 
seats. While these rules were in force, Maha-Kaccayana’s pupil 
So a, who went from Avanti* to see the Buddha at Savatthi, 
made an appeal to him on behalf of his teacher : “ Sir, bhikkhus 
are very rare in Avanti. Therefore, please allow the Act of 
Upasampada to be performed with a smaller number of bhikkhus. 
Roads in Avanti are very rough. Therefore, please allow sandals 
made of more than one piece of leather to be used there. People 
in Avanti appreciate frequent baths. Therefore, please allow 
frequent baths there. Just as the people in the Mid-country use 
mats, so do people in Avanti use skins for sitting. Therefore, 
please allow the use of skins for sitting there.” 

On this request the Buddha assembled the Sangha and changed 
all these rules not only for Avanti, but also for all the countries 
outside the limits of the Mid-country. Henceforth, bhikkhus 
outside the Mid-country began to perform the Act of Upasampada 
with five monks, including one versed in the Vinaya ; to use 
sandals made of more than one piece of leather ; to bathe as 
frequently as they liked, and to use skins for seats.^ 

Once, a famine necessitated the modification of certain rules 
pertaining to food, for the convenience of bhikkhus. Monks were 

1. SeeMhvg. Clvarakkhandhahat p. 337 £f. 

2. See Pacit. GavMbhojana sthkhapada, p. 74 fT. 

3. Ujjain, Gwalior State, Central India. 

4. Mhvg. p. 242 flf. 
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prohibited from keeping foodstuffs, and from cooking meals inside 
their quarters. They were also forbidden to cook by themselves. 
But when a famine occurred at Rajagaha, the Buddha was obliged 
to change these rules. 

During the famine people supplied the bhikkhus with necessari- 
foodstuffs. As it was prohibited to keep these inside their living 
•quarters, the bhikkhus had to keep them outside. Cats, rats and 
various other animals ate them and thieves and hungry people 
stole them. When this was reported to the Buddha, he allowed 
monks to keep foodstuffs inside their living quarters. But cook¬ 
ing had still to be done outside. The hungry people began to 
ffock round the place of cooking. This was a great nuisance and 
the bhikkhus could not take their food in peace. When the 
Buddha came to know about this, he allowed monks to cook their 
meals inside their living quarters. But most of the food received 
during the famine was stolen by the attendants {koppiyakdraJca), 
and only a little was given to the monks. When the Buddha 
discovered this, he allowed monks to cook by themselves. Several 
other rules pertaining to food were changed during the same 
famine. But all these changes and modifications were withdrawn 
when the famine was over, and the old rules were declared valid 
again.^ 

These few examples show that the institution of Vinaya rules 
as well as their modification were subject to time and place and 
were influenced by social and economic conditions. 

The Buddha’s administration of the Sangha resembled that of 
a real democratic system.^ Though, in fact, he was in command 
of the Sangha, he did not appear to have ever exercised that 
power. 

The Mahdparinibbdna’Sutta reports him as telling Inanda that 
he never thought of himself as “ managing ” the Sangha or of the 
Sangha as depending on him.^ Further, he advised the bhikkhus 


1. Mhvg. p. 260 ff and pp. 288-289 

2. See below p. 169 ff. 

3. *Tathdgata 38 a kho Inanda na evam hoti : ahatn bhtkkhu-sa^^Jn 
pariharissdmUi vd mamuddesiko hhikkhasangkoti vd {Mahaparmibbana- 

ntta, D. II, p. 62). 


Ift6 UJtJTOHY OF BtJDDHISM IK CEYT-OK 

to dvpcD'i nu tiifmseJvca nod thf- dJmmam oiid not on An 7 t|iu]||> 
or unvoac else an thtir iwfiijjc.^ “ Pfnljiihly an a nicmbvt'of Lhn 
clau wJlicIifavolirMdjemuflmtiutoiijjtitiitioliVtIiv Buddha tweame 
imbupri with doiugomltc id«aR. Jdc H'yntud to swe hLi 
gww' ow doiawomtic linws flud foiuitd the rnleii acoordiiigly,"* 

Tilt ^ inai'a wart not ullimuti* trutiir but only u conv^utiou 
agtiMHi nt^m for tht amooth ootidqot uf a jHirtiotilar comaiujiitr. 
It had tti;t4.-sMirILy ti> be ehau^ud in differant pluct'M tiL varioiirt 
tsmea uccutding to need. The BuddhH. who hud reulked thi*. 
told Annniia that the Sunglia could aholiisli or amerif] minor rtil«i 
if they rto dcfircd, after his deuth.^ 

The c^nestion of “ uiintir ruJes " waa raUed at the 6nit Council 
ttt Rapgaliiir wliieL wm within a fvw munlhH of tlie JJuddiju'^ 

ileftt h. DiFurt nt oplnioufi i-xpruHaod to wknt waa 
by 'Vmmflr Inaudn wjia n^proved by the Council for 

not awcrtniuilig fraui the Buddha vrhut nilea >!a«lar meant 
by the tLTm “ mlunr J^o uimiiimitj of opinion was puifaLbio 
on tho <1 tuition. ^ Therefore, on # motioa brought forward hv 
the Coiuioil^s Frpaiderit, Ataha-Ka&yapii Them, tho Sanglui 
uuanimaiiaiy deirided ncithur to lay dnwn new ruioa nor to rtmove 
any of tho existing rules, bnt to follow the rnleK that had already 
been laid down by the Buddha. 


L .-iJtIdifpf dAttm^na- 

p. filg). Somp Kurflfwiii BchiUra inclipBd 
to tluA a, vft lAiiifia unto joutmItm ^ {RBjb 

Daynift iM^ka TfOMuhtSum. VoL IJ, p, 10 At, iq this 

oantfr^ meosifi ’ tiJfinil ^ md nqt limp Tho UA. p, ^ r>crJTiJDPUtmg 

on tbifl word dlpam aUdmsm dlpanf 

puhff^m fcifpri iin^nirila DULkiug v^istbcU in a mpWt 

ertti ^ ui^ifiLiqil fn tbfl ODean ih poinpfliiiMi ea an 

iH^Ti (w^mPtMagoriH}, iSd whnl in rr^uircd Uk Iho DWAn for JVlfHy ia na 

iJiU^p And n»L A lurap, Whp. IL kay^r^iha mafAdri yaip ogh» 

I * the Triiw* will mn iglimd w.hicih. iht' duos not otat- 

wMm ^ Thu idn of a lamp apparmllyt borrowed fimm the ftSblc. 

2r X&UuAhfJi Dutt in Tke Culiural idinia^. u/ /nrllv^ VoL L p. iJflO. 

3- Abaitkkrfmdno .iHdnda /utA^hfi tH^ijrawa^fout khuddan^MkkwddnkdHi 
$%kth^paddm Mtri^Autf^tiTi {Jfa^7^nniWnfi^^Ot D- jj, p, &5). 

■4. But tho AA. oiiEnmrotiii|j; un the word khttddHutiUrHddak^m oceurriou 
in iKiothur Aulta 4. W] iajA i kAudd^mvkhiidd^Mnm Crtiidri pardjikdm 
f^pt^td AaMttALAiijiiidiMn^ * jM miAns 'Othfir iFrccciFtH 

unwpt the four pdFdjitiA Thu 0!rmmviuty maitt* it efear that thiii 

opuu^i s* held by the who dm^ thi? AA^aWom-ftl^ ,* fUffil 

M Nf/dnA A tit ivirJtirpii M iXA+ p. 443h 
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muhx argmnfliit fot his tesoliition waa that 
^ubiiiD opluioD would gu ugAiubit tiu^ni if tht^y t^iuovtid liny fulej, 
howevur uiilior they Biighis hi*. Soiiift i>f this Viuai'a nih^, hii 
eitid, w*rft knuwiL t*> tki' laity. They aJso knew whut was proi>er 
uiid wlint improper Tor muuk^- If the Baiighu rL'uiuved uuy 
niinur ruli>!j, there would be people who might m.j : Well, 
Sattiana (lotaimi^s rule& for his dijseiplcR tieeiii only to have lAGted 
* till htrt funeral p%TV amoked ^ Ay loiig 

tlicdr lived the_v followed mica ; itow tliut tbclr Muater ia 

nkath they do not obey them ' . Thia waa the argiiment on 
which Muhu-Ea^p^^A resolution wns accepted It is of great 
kiiiportancB that, apart from publh iM^naurCp he ilid nut give any 
valid raaaona for not changing the rules.* 

Front that day to the prejwiit time, as far aa can be gathered, 
not u ainglc \liiayu rule was ever obanged by Th« Sangha of the 
Thornvilda SSnhooi : nor were new mlea intrmluced into the body 
of the VUiuya. But ns time went on. they had to lace thn raaJitiea 
of life under newly developed circuiiistanees and felt dilfieult^ in 
following the Vinaya in ita original form. But the decEylon of thn 
Rajagaha Cuiiucll stood against any ohaiige oramenfiment of thn 
Vlnnyur Therofore, without changing the letter of the law and 
without iucuriiug pnhtie censure on which so much eniphasi^i waa 
laid by Maha-Kaasapa, znoniLS discov^ml ways and means of 
uvetcuming difficulty by interpreting the law without compto- 
mising tbemselvea. Theav: iuterpretatiuns ami deoiwons am 
known uufler the term Le. dt^ckiona nut 

found in the Pall te^ts,* These are tuiilamount to ameaduietits 
and new rules, though they ure not considered aa puch. Then* are 
also new ideas and practices acceptdi by the Sangha though they 
arc not in k'eeping with the j^pirit of the udgluul teachings as found 
in the tvxU. 

The first centorj" BX- is one of the most impoftaot periixk in 
the hkLorv of Buddhisui m Ge3doti- f^ertaiu nidicul ctmiigca with 
far-reaching reyuit^i pt'rULlnlng to the life of hhlkkLua ay wcU n* 

1, Cltg. i\i^r^a^i£tflitAapi4A«iivrp g. ‘I“h> ff. 

fcfmp. asi. There i" a whol* boolc p^liwifiltiLi- 

inna^ri by iJ ibfii Ji3lb cealuTy. It oflntnih'A iltni^uji^OttS 

and dficisboa vlikh ire act fotmd in ^irigiaal Tjiwtiitt teKtjL 
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JJuddkTfit doddutss took Uiiriiig tke kttfir part cf tlwt 

‘CtiiitiUr^-i We sAiW^ t.bflr ut thLi Ijiiir tbifl wbolp c^Uiitty wur 

violflutly diatntbcd b_v ii /fFr^tign inva^iou tm onu aiilE ; (in the 
either. It VirttH mviig(4f1 by hii unprecederitEfl famine. Tbc whole 
labiiid WAR in chiMikfi. Even the contimiatigii of the orul tTadition 
the TripitakH way gravely tbrvaU'uiuL^ It wm undct tkeso 
-cLceumytunceH that the far-uft-eiog nmhil-thertuj decided m Jast 
TftKort to commit the Trlpitaka to writijiK at Alii-vihara, ^ that 
the tcuehix]^ of the Buddha miKhC prevail. 

tin flcoount of these ijjrMve t aJamitie^ the attitude of moaka 
weems to have undergone a vif 4 i[ changti, Aftftr the fftmiiie, at a 
^uference of Beveral hundrcdiK of mnukit held at a moiuiKtery 
tjailed iu KalJng^ma.TAaapUila, a newqueittioii was 

Tftised—a queation that wan never miaed before ; What ia the 
ha«in of the 8amna—i¥.^ing or practict^ ?* We all know that 
RCEurding to the original tviu-liing of the Buddha the pmutiea of 
tho dha mn uii {palip^H) is of greater imjmrtaitee than niere 
learning Yet a diJfereoce of opinion re^rding thb 

fniidatnental idea seemt* to have ariifen in the ml ink uf Lbe theroa. 

There wem two nchools of opinion mi tJn* matter : the Fai|iyu- 
kulikaa cuunUined that praotie^t wits the bam of the Snaana ; 
but the Dhammaknbliikay heJd that learning wa^t the baaiR.^ 
Both yhicj* brought forwaitl argmuent^ and renson^ Lp support of 
thftir thcorJc&. UUimatftly it waK decided Lbu learning wtw the 
bayia of the nnd nut prartice. The l^tiniiLkulikay ware 

ailcnced^ and the Dhaimuakat hikaa were vifrtoriona,® 

Following tiuj decifllon. the Coraintutiiry on the Aflguttani* 
uilmya recorda: Even if there be a hundred or u thfiiwaad 
hhikkhins praedpung tipii4/ianu (ineditatiou). thero will Iws no 

i+ In thfl Ch^ oLi Y^ws of Xtei'elopmoui-L ^ 

i_ inuring thia perioil mly yen? memk knew tke nameti th* 

MoJta-Ji idilfjffu Eo WM know-a to bes a mjin of vzry Iwrd GhantiPter. Yet 
the viftuouiiaiid IttariirPrl maba-thciTaB had Unn-lllLrigfv (» Irani it from him 
BO tbAt thi? might noi b? Lmt with bis dpatJi (.Kmp. i^RU) p ^03). 

3. Poj'ij^i nt* P»4ana«iKi p/it^paHtiL AA. p. fi:;, 

4i PsqfMukGlikAB fljM tiwuMi who wear only rag-ciilM^ JlalmmnuiloithikM 
-Utt, pr^wicbcra or teacher iBamed iu ihe illLtiizuDfl. For ase bftkiw 

p> if. 

^ AA. pp. A2^. 
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TeAltaation of the Noble Futb if there is no loarulog (doetrin^, 
The idea b exp^ea^H;d m the CainiiientarieR on 
tho and Majjhiina XiM^as tn the foilowing words : Therv 
caay or may not be reuLis^tiuii aud practice J 

learning uf enough fur the perpetuation of the Sustnia. The vii^ 
onc+ bax^tig heard the Tripipuka, will fulfil both r . * ^ 

Therclorq, the (religion) b s^tabiUstt^d when learning 

«ndun*R The abo aaya that it \n a 

great mistake to bclittie the value of I earning.* 

But we know that thia vi^w expressed in the iViauiieiitatie* is 
iiot ]Ji keeping with the original if lea as found bi the Dhammapnda 
that a pemon of rif>alj;uLtioii even thoTigh he has only a little 
learning is superior to one who liaa grtst Jearoing but oo rvali- 
zatioij.^ Nevtirtheieia, cjTotimRtancpiii wwin to hava forceil tha 
rnonkii tn adopt this new attitude. 

Tha valna nf Jaaraing was gr% 5 atl>' app reciated aa it served some 
immediate suciul needs. Ths meditator lived by yinsuLT in 
aeduaiuii, nnt off from soeioty. Uis ttsefnlnAu; to J!toei^t 3 ^ wax not 
imjnedifttely felt. But the learniMj luojie a coutributioii which 
sociEity badly needpd arif) highly ttppreelat4ui. It waa hnt natural 
thfLTf^fore thit great regard was paiiE to thfi bamecL Hence* alJ 
able Aud mteneotual monks tuok to learning, and the ideo that 
b&rning waa uf greater importance than practice and reailxatlon 
WAS nioro firmly estAblbherlr 

Out of this iica' development iieeni to hava Avulvedj aH a nenaa- 
aary eorollary* two vocatioiis termed and 

dhur<t<.^ ^xmiih^f-dhura or the vocation of '* hooka” denotes the 
learning and teaching of the dhunioia, widlo irtpci^aumr-d^iiro or 
vocation of meditation lueaus rvfleeting on life as ijnperiiianeiir, 
suITering and without [i^rmaneiit entity.® No aiich division of 

I. JrVu&^im^iaA4cLbiJm4;i^ h^ikkknuaff* noAfiXAtjai 

patiyaUi^ OMti an^tfUi^palirtdAo nvmi^ ns Ip- 5^). 

2r iiff pnlipstii m iv* parMf^nU^' 

At tp.plpihim dw^jA pure^H ^ ^ To^mn pari^ 

yaiOtfiJ tkii^ya fhiiarp hcAL (DA- p- ^ i >IA, p, mh 

3. VTibA. p. 53e- Sfefl abo Snip. ill. mm P- 

-I- Dhp,r, 

5. i« !wieed]aeH knewn u I'w-rfiitra, AA. p, 

6. DhpA- p. 4. 
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vocation is known to the original texts. Nor are the terms 
garUha-dhura and vipassand-dhura known to the early texts. A 
knowledge of the dhamma as well as meditation was part and 
parcel of a monk’s life according to the original conception. This 
<livision is found only in the Pali Commentaries of the 5th century 
A.C. and other non-canonical works. Acceptance of the new idea 
that learning is the basis of religion seems to have given rise to 
this innovation. 

Out of the two vocations, ganiha-dhura was regarded as more 
important than vipassand-dhura. Examples found in the Com¬ 
mentaries show that almost all able and intelligent monks applied 
themselves to gantha-dkum while elderly monks of weak intellect 
and feeble physique, particular!}" those who entered the Order in 
their old age, devoted themselves to vipassmid-dhura. 

Thus, Cakkhupala Thera is reported to have said : I entered 
the Order in my old age ; 1 am not able to fulfil gatUha-dhura. So 
I will practice vipassand’dhura Milakkha-Tissa, a hunter of 
Rohana in Ceylon, who entered the Order in his old age, told his 
teacher : “ Sir, learning is a vocation for an able one. My faith 
is based on suffering. I shall fulfil vdsa-dhura (mpassamY\^ 

So saying, Milakkha-Tissa obtained a topic of meditation 
from his teacher, and devoted himself to what he considered to 
be meditation, while \dsiting holy places and attending to external 
religious duties (m/to), one day at Cittala-pabbata, one day at 
Oamendavala Mahavihara, another day at Kataragama and 
other places of worship.^ 

As a result of these new developments bhikkhus applied them¬ 
selves chiefly to study and only secondly to meditation. Even 
in the study of the Tripitaka, the Vinaya Pitaka which taught 
patipatti or practice was regarded as less important than the 

1. Aham vuihaUakakal€ pabbajito ; ganthadhuram pureium na fiakkhis- 
sdmi; vipa^nddhuram pana puressdmi. (DhpA. p. 4). The author of 
DhpA. attributes these words to Cakkhupala as speaking in front of the 
Buddha. But there was no such division of vocations at the time of the 
Buddha. It is clear that this was written after the theory of ganJthadhura 
and vipassanddhura was evolved. 

2. Bhante^ gantho ndma patib€ilas8a bhdro. Maykam pana duickhupanisd 
saddhd, vdsadhuram puressdmi. AA. p. 22. 

3. Even today there are monks w ho follow this kind of life. 



J^UiriQ ur trough (dal-Div or llbuLta-tii.vlb) s-t AmirAiJiiApurfi. 





THE STONE PnjyABS OF THE LOHAPlSADA 
ffnEz«« Pckux —at Aatiradlkapuia (iw Qmturj- b.o.) 

The Up«utliB bogiieorthE MAbUdltam 
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Abhidhamma Pit^ka which dealt wdth problems metaphysical 
and psychological, although the latter was a Piteka of compara¬ 
tively late development. Hence, the famous Mihintale Inscrip¬ 
tion of Mahinda IV lays down that five shares {vasag) should be 
given to the teacher of the Vinaya Pitaka and seven shares to the 
teacher of the Sutta Pitaka, while twelve shares should be given 
to the teacher of the Abhidhamma Pitaka.' The shares given to 
both teachers of the Vinaya and the Sutta together are given to 
the teacher of the Abhidhamma alone. This scale of remuneration 
clearly shows that the teacher of the Vinaya was put into the 
third grade, while the teacher of the Abhidhamma was in the first 
grade. This means that intellectual discipline was given a higher 
place than moral discipline. 

Originally gantha-dhura meant only the learning and teaching 
of the Tripitaka. But as time went on, the connotation of the 
term was widened, and it began to embrace languages, grammar, 
history, logic, medicine and other fields of study as well.^ Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries became centres of learning and culture, and 
bhikkhus had to master all subjects that had to be taught to 
everyone from prince down to p)easant. They also wrote on 
these subjects. 

A very interesting and important result of the development of 
gantha-dhura is the writing of the Mahavanisa in the 6th century 
A.C. We learn from various suttas that talks about kings and 
ministers, rebels and robbers, armies, wars and battles, villages, 
towns, cities and provinces and the like are denounced by the 
Buddha as “ animal talk ** (tiracchdna-kaihd)^ and that bhikkhus 
are prohibited from indulging in such low and mean talk.* 

The Mahdvamsay as we all know, abounds in stories of kings 
and ministers, rebels and wars, villages and cities and such 
“ animal talk It was improper for bhikkhus to be engaged in 

1. Vanavala Iciyana biksang-himiyanat hatpin pindin vasag pasah isd 
suiatvald kiyana hiksang-himiyanat vasagsatak isd bidamvald kiyana biksang- 
himiyanat vasag dolosak isd diyd yutu, (EZ. I, p. 85). The meaniDg of 
the term vasag is not yet quite clear. But words kaMin piiidin vasag 
denote that it was a share given “ in food and raiment”. 

2.. The Papijiyana Inscription says that when teachers versed in subjects 
like logic and grammar are available, those subjects should be studied by 
paying them “ salaries ”— Kaiikdvat-Sahgardvay p. 46. 

3. See D-1» PP* 51. 
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fiucli worldly tolir. IkbiinamH Thera, the author of the 3f^M- 
knei*' it a'oU. Yet ho fci^ be shoiilfl write the liiutoTy of 
the Siuhalefie moe-a Tat-e that waa Ueatitted to pTotect the 
religion of the Buddha. Nevertheloait, io indulge in M^turv aa 
Wich agairwt the origiiial learhing of tlu Ma^ttor. So he 
difleovared a way out of the diffir.ult.y. 

The UoiuiueulariM raaintiiiu that at the piid of a talk about 
kiiaga uud minijttera uud such utherK. if one redoctu that ev^n mck 
powerful ptmuuigeif wfm luibjeet to dcuth and decay, tho talk 
becomta b topic of meditotioii ikammnUhmvi}} xnvariabK- 
ut the of every clupter of the Afitfnlt!af_mu thtj author iuciude^ 
a verse ooutuiniug the ideu of the i[U[R!rnLaii4>^uee of life or Boiue 
spiritual admonition. Th<^ b apirituul advice iutorapesfed iti 
suitable places within the body of the cliaptersp tfHi- Auti, 
further, each chapter ends u hh a formula ’which nays that the 
Mah^iatnxa was ** written for the aeren^: Jgy and emotinn of the 
pioiw ’ [$ujtinupj!aitdtlammt^iiihhjti Jtwe Mohui^^e), The 
author ifeenus to have attempted to introcluce hie work not aa a 
Liatury ileaJing with the stoiiea of tduge and naiubUira and rebels 
Md Wftttj, hut aa a leligioiiE thesis, “ a tupio of meditation'V 
intended to teach the iui[U!:rnianeure of life and to infuse anreue 
joy and f^motiori into ueudera* mimie. Thiti w^na hgw the learned 
them avoided animal talk ! ** 

The author of the Dlpatvtfmn, toor aft^r enumerating the Urt 
of unnie;!^ from King ^Ldw^mmuia down to 1*11 ncc ?^Iddhattha, 
suddenly snsertft tLu verae haginniiig with onfrtu naiti 
signifying the ImparmauerLOeof worldly things, aa if ho had recited 
the whole lisr of names of tha M^ihaBaiuJUatii dyna^^ in order to- 
prut i* the impenuaneoce of thinga ! This, too? was in eonfurroity 
with thsj idea expreRsed iu the Cduimentiarii^, 

\^ e learn firoin tJie Filli Coitmieiitiinea and other works that 
there were monks who were oxpertn in mt dit ine*.® Although, 


1, DA. p, 0^4 

lJp¥, V, 

3. The by Paamula MiLfiAfinmip the yofinwnava jktid 

by tbe J^EUpal rjf Msivlrailiklji Panv^iQu (I3th twUtuiy) 
rT p/ the ktar w^rb Qf medittnft wntlen by Buddhist m&ni*. 

thM^iiiiL^mhBlc;9ep«rjL|^niiw? byTilirita Pinrkpatih^ 
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arcnrding to tile ufi^Dal teats, moiiky waro not ttipectatl to 
.prAC;tUt^ mediolue/ tlie Qanuiiei(toriv» ullnw tiiviu to trwtt 
co-cnlihAtot, oertoiti very elosa relutioiitt aiacli as pAKiiiii, and 
aocHi flthar* intimatoly cunDertod with thern in their niouautic 

life* 

The JWMfflplifilmiOQt of monks in tUo aphote of iesrjiing, 
iudnding n knowledge of the iuw nf the laud, aeema to have Wn 
«o coinpleto tLut a Lhnm uaDK-d Abhitlfannitnihu Godatra of the 
Sfahaviham ww mlscd by King Bhatiya AX’.) to n pojiirioti 

virtually equal w the offitfl of the tThicf Justice of Ctylon * 
t'tofljitta was au aeknov lodged apecinliat both iu the Vinayii aud 
the Abhidhamiua, The king who was greatly pleased with the 
judgmtul given by the them in an eaelesioaticaJ onee, issued nn 
wltfifc by beating (if dram Ueeiaring : M long os I Kve, jndgnwnta 
given by .^bhiahammika Oodatta Tbem, in eosoa either of monks, 
nutis or laymon, ate flual. I will punish him who docs not abide 
hy hb jmlgmeiifc/'* 

Not only titcTatur^f^ but iilito thir fiui- 4rta inoluded m 

upbore of mter^ of bbikkbtis engaged in fffvUfMura. 
Ananda K-CoomarBawainy observes; Buddhism became intlcod 
the ohief patron mther than the oppoueut of fine arts, wiinh 
spread with it from India to Ceybn, Biiriiiu, Slum and Java in 
tbe south, and to China and Japan in the north. It thus camo 
to poto that it was important for even the priests to have oomo 
knowledge of the iliuomtioal aide gf craftsinansyp at leairt, and 
thiK was often the cose ; they were rather expected to esplaiu 


1- Sm I>, I, pp. 0, W. ud 5dnllTdiIii/)]ki/(» gnilat. 

i. Smp. fSHB) pp. S3S-^S. 

3. Ibith pp. 


Jfclliri? ^ Siii'tAMiirMwi^’ aiAinampi idllilairap„m 

rigjj[iaja ^pn». (Sap. (SHfq p. 2s’l). li li not rcrtniq 
rii„sll“*!f- “**"* ^ in BBOuJar malten. The Unr'i 

to as an sapWgin gf hi* TMORniti,™ gf tL 

u toowirtd^B of the law and hia Idsli qaal^n. Tlw aln 

U no iiubutinn t,{ tho hieh Mtoem in wliich tke tkenwaa kekl by tke puklia 
p™«iW OT« any iiaonlar gwh. then Li n., dgnbi 
^ Co WO^ not have noasMl any judgment inTolviiiA Aapitnl punisknioiit 

“srp jir„r ■■” ^ 
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such works as Sariputra to the less learned craftsman than to learn 
from him. In the eighteenth century there were even craftsmen 
amongst the priesthood.”^ 

The CuUavagga reports the notorious Chabbaggiya monks 
as having caused male and female figures to be painted in their 
Vihara. But the Buddha prohibited it, and allowed only such 
designs as creepers and flowers to be painted.^ The Commentary 
elaborates this idea and says that it is wrong for bhikkhus to 
make or cause others to make not only male and female figures 
of human bemgs, but also of animals, even of an earth-worm 
(gatduppada). A bhikkhu should not request anyone to make 
even the figure of a gate-keeper (dvdrapala)} But the Commen¬ 
tary* allows a certain measure of latitude by sanctioning the 
painting or moulding of such topics as Jataka stories and such 
events as special alms-givings, which are apt to produce serene 
joy (pasada) and emotion {samvega).^ 

Thus, bhikkhus are encouraged to decorate their viharas with 
various Jataka stories and events of the life of the Buddha, with 
the idea of infusing “ serene joy ” and “ emotion ” into the minds 
of the pious. At the same time, monks were not unaware of 
the reality that viharas with beautiful paintings and statues 
attracted multitudes of pilgrims, who made valuable offerings 
to the place. This was also an incentive for monks to make 
their viharas attractive aesthetically and artistically. 

It seems that, by about the 5th century A.C., the Sinhalese 
monk was unequalled in the art of sculpture.® According to 
a Chinese account, a certain Sinhalese monk called Nan-te 
(Nanda) was sent on an embassy in the year 456 A.C. to the 
Emperor of China, and the thera on this occasion took with him 


1. Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, p. 47. 

2. Clvg. p. 247. 

3. Figures of gate-keepers, dvarapala. at the entrance to monasteries 
are very common. 

4. Smp. Ill, (Colombo 1900), p. 309. 


o. It IS obvioM that m depicting stories, figures of men and women and 
animals tave to be i^ted or moulded. But they could be excused if thev 
pr^uc^ poso^ and tamvega. Cf. the formula at the end of each chapter 
of the Mhv. referred to above. 


6. The world-famous Sigiriya paintings also belong to the 5th century- 
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thn*!* jftArtic# of Us oil’ll mhking m gifts to tins Chitifi* Einfitror. 
According lo the histoni^EL of tJw Wei Tartar dyiwsty, aSB-Sfift 
A<C,, people from the couiitrioij of CVotrai Asia, and the kings 
of Those counmcB, ciKalateti each other in sending Artissus to 
procure eu|«ieB of the atatiiM, but utiue could rii«il the prudiictinita 
of Nuii'td. On Etandiug about tan jiaMs distaut thay appeared 
truly fiTilliaitt, bur the linii&nients giaduolly disappeared on u 
nearer appioach^* 

We liBvt aeen earlier that when the cominuiiity of monJtt 
bcgBii to gmw nitmerieally and their servioes to the country were 
regttriled ns essoiitiut, largo and uutuvrous endowments were iim<le 
over to ijiouustericA for their maintananoc. Thesn temporAiitics- 
WM uglil further changes in the life of the Snngha. t f the wonhs 
were to nialce use of the laodod property of the mouosteri' with 
an easy eouacienre, it had to be " mligioUiEcd 

To r^nilanzc the new ait nation the ijangha had to agree upon 
a n^ie ViDayitcunvuntioDt Bud hud tu invent a new practice known 
as labka-sium*'. Therefore, the f^mmitapti^dika asya : -Ir 
for (income area), it was neither ullnwed by the BuddLu 

nor established by the thenu who collated thii dliamma (in 
CouncilJ, liut kings und ministers after building a. viluim ilefine 
(botjudaiics isithiit a distance of) a half u tf^uTut or a 

around (the place), and (Set up pillata inscribed with the 
Oftoicii saying ' this is the income-aTca (or limit) of our vibara % 
and Hi bouiidariea mying ' whatever ift produced within this, nil 
that we gi ve to our vihjlra Thie is called idWo-ilmu."* 


J- by 'iVnuGiii, Vo!, I, pp, 

I'aiiiriijj5« Bt I>L<g«ld(Mnitii hn>i Riihrihar* wew ,i,vic bv • Slnhalwc 
*‘*”*.fl ^"*8Mnipoi» Kilvatenno <««. Rut comratly'SUenl Tanii> 
Vpiunjte, the most {kmoMs pointer oF the Ute l4Mh centurv”, Th»,* 
wlUDh bove attraeied theatuiitlon of many ocritia uf art., were 
ej^utni iinfler the oupTVHiian of Moracola UajiaitLyoka Thors of Ualvottii 
iBiiM (CtJiii^raswomy : lledt<3ti<al Sinkahm Art. Op. 47, JjB, EUe). The 

Ratiii'dr.nO Srf llhannhlLikn Mahs' 

{Knl^hjhl^ Pr^kkiftklrt] : Srf i^iwrmiS^ CtMtUfiya (1937}, p. ft). 

^ nUmn x^rjmmd 

aAu^li;ale]i,, -m* dMrrmma^n^iU^JtoitL^rfAi ,■ awk cu Uio 

«J^/TJ>OwinAujwJiH £api±i(L^ ttS aiid^jfi^tTtufn rS wn^nfjm 

if«nqa U ^ahh^ttwfn wnmfi. 
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Ancient pillar inscriptions in Ceylon granting endowments to 
monasteries seem to have been established in accordance with this 
practice. On the occasion of setting up such pillar inscriptions, 
which in Sinhalese are called atldni kanuj high officials of State 
representing the king came in person to the spot to give authority 
to the grant. It is, however, curious that the term Idbha-shnd is 
not found in any one of the numerous ancient inscriptions which 
grant lands to monastenes. But the words slmd dtulu hot 
having defined the boundaries are included in some of these 
lithic records, and perhaps they could be interpreted as conveying 
the idea of Idbha-simd} 

Now that landed property was recognized and sanctioned by 
the Vinaya conventions, monks had very good reasons to be 
interested in the income and expenditure of the monastery. We 
find, as we have seen before, that annual statements of accounts 
had to be submitted to the assembly of the Sangha for approval.^ 

A number of such practices which are against the spirit of the 
-original teachings of the Buddha began to follow in their train as 
the inevitable result of this change in the economic life of the 
Sangha. We have seen earlier how slaves, both male and female, 
were admitted as monastic servants.^ 

A large number of practices that the new situation demanded 
were against the original Vinaya. Monks had not the authority 
and courage to change the Vinaya rules against the decision of 
the Rajagaha Council. Nor were they able to ignore the new 
situation. They were placed on the horns of a dilemma. Some 
of the examples given below will show how ingeniously they got 
over the difficulty without going against the letter of the law, 
though in fact their solutions were quite contrary to the spirit of 
the teaching. 

According to the Vinaya, a bhikkhu should not dig or tell 
another to dig the earth. If he does so, he commits an offence 

1. See EZ. I, pp. 167—168, Lripinniy&va Pillar Inscription ; p. 173, 
Rambavra Pillar Inscription ; III, pp. 103-105, Mannar Kacceri Pillar 
Inscription. 

2. See above p. 137. 

3. See above p. 147. 
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called paeittiya} But this was too hard to follow when there was^ 
regular landed property attached to the monastery. Therefore, 
in the course of commenting on this rule, the Sanuititapdsddika 
gives an interesting flecision as a j^limuttaka-vinicchaya} It 
says : “ This is a decision not found in the text : If one says, 

‘ dig a pond ’, it is proper ; for only a place dug out is called a 
pond. Therefore it is a proper usage. This is the rule in other 
matters such as ‘ dig a tank, a lake, a pit But it is not proper 
to say ‘ dig this place, dig a pond in this place It is proper to 
say ‘ dig yams, dig roots ’ without specifying. It is not proper 
to say ‘ dig this creeper, dig yams or roots in this place ® This 
is nothing but a jugglery of words to get over the difficulty. 

We saw that irrigation tanks formed one kind of endowments 
to monasteries yielding considerable income. But according to- 
the Commentary'* a tank should be accepted by the Sangha only 
when the donor offers it with the proper formula. If one simply 
says : “ I offer a tank to the Sangha ”, it should not be accepted.^ 
A tank should be accepted when it is offered to the Sangha for the 
purpose of enjopng the four requisites {cattdro paccaye). Certain 
inscriptions granting tanks to monasteries, in conformity with 
this convention, actually contain the required words stating the 
intention that they were granted to the Sangha for the purpose 
of the four requisites.^ But there are at the same time inscrip¬ 
tions granting tanks without these “ proper ” words. Some of 
these grants of tanks and canals have been made without 

1. Pacit. p. 37. i'o pana hhikkhu paJthavim khanet^ya w khandpeyya 
vd pdcittiyam. 

2. This term was e.vplained earlier, p. 167. 

3. Smp. (8HB) p. 551. Ayam PalimnUakavinicchayo : pokkharav^im 
khandti vadatiy vattati ; khatdyeva hi pokkharazLt ndma hoti. T(^nd ayani 
kappiyavohdro. Eaeva nayo vdpim taldkafp dvdlatn khavdti ddisupi. 
“/wiaw okdaam khana, itnasmimokdaepokkharai^itn khandti*' vattumpana lut 
vdttaU. ** Kandam khanOy mvlam khandti ”, aniyamtivd vatturp^ vattati, 
“ Imam vallim khattay ima^im okdse kandam vd mdlamvd khandti ” vattum 
na vattati. 

4. Smp. (SHB) p. 490. 

5. e.g.y EZ. I, p. 211, Palumakicc&va Inscription of Gajabahu I (174- 
196 * A.C .)—bukaaagahataya catiri pactpi^ EZ. Ill, p. 116, Thuparama 
Slab Inscription of Gajabahu l-catara paca paribnjana kofu dine ; EZ. FV' 
p. 123, Nagarikamla Rock Inscription of Kumaradasa (513-522 A.C,)— 
bikasagahafa catarapacayaia dine. 
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mentioning any specific purpose.^ Perhaps the “proper” words 
were used orally when the grant was made, though the iuscrip- 
tions do not contain them. 

Once ecclesiastical property was recognized as a necessity for 
the perpetuation of the religion, it was obviously the duty of the 
^angha to protect it. Therefore, the bhikkhus are advised to 
entertain even rebels and robbers and rowdies with the property 
of the Sangha, if it was considered necessary to do so in order to 
protect the wealth of the monastery. We have seen elsewhere^ 
how Abhaya Thera, chief monk of Mihintale, entertained a 
rebel who came to plunder the monastery. Other monks 
blamed the thera for his action. But he proved to them that 
by it he saved the wealth of the monastery from the rebels, 
and that what he spent in treating them was even less than the 
value of one rug spread in the cetiyaghara there. The critics were 
convinced. At the end of the story, the Samantapdsadika says 
that an intelligent monk should act in that manner.^ 

We have seen that there were monks who were experts in 
medicine. It was only natural that people intimate with them 
should go to such monks for medical advice. But monks were 
not exj>ected to treat each and everyone. Nevertheless, they 
could not say that they did not know medicine, nor could they 
refuse people and turn them out. They were obliged to arrive at 
a compromise. 

If a layman requests a monk to treat a patient or prepare some 
medicine, the request should not be complied with. Ltaymeu 
should know the “ proper way of consulting a monk. If a 
layman were to inquire from a monk as to what is given for a 
certain ailment, then it is proper to tell him. If a man says to a 
monk : “ Sir, my mother is ill; please prescribe some medicine ”, 
he should not be told anything. But bhikkhus mav start a 
conversation among themselves about what they gave to a certain 

inscription of Bhatika Abhaya (38-67 A.C.) ; 
p. 16o, Viharegala Rock Inscription (2nd century A.C.); EZ. IV p. ->17 
Habassa Rock Inscription (2nd century A.C.); p. 227, Timbirivava Rock 
Inscnption (4th century A.C.). 

2. See above p. 135. 

3. Smp. (SBLB) pp. 338-339. 
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niunk when hv Wits sufiTunag frum thn If tlie 

nwti tfl thfv rnnvftt^jiinoii and tteat^ his motJier accordingly 

tlitirv is nocLiug wrofig.^ 

An intcrc^iUiig utory ^vfio in the ikitmntapfl^diku^ aa an 
ilinstralion may he cited* When the <|uiren nf ^'aaubha j JilT-lTl 
A,Cr ) was jU p ft ft'omau ftfent to Muliu-Paduirm Thera a ml itsked 
him to prescribe wme inodinine for her. Hut the them wha was 
nil expert in the Vinftyn, did nohsay t hut he did m>l know medieinpi 
but \mgm to converse with other bliikhhus b the tnanuer 
deserihud above. The womun learnt the ptcijcription from their 
con variation, and the medieiiie was administered to the patient* 
When the queen woa curvd, they brought three rnbea with 30D 
kahipa^aA, and pkoing them at the feet of the tLirUp aaid ; ' Sir, 
use these fur offering ftoweirs'* \pnppiia-fuja). Mfthu-Pudiimfl. 
tliinkisig it ihc teaclier'a eJinm " hud the 

money taken eharge of mid iiiude use of it far offering tiowers."* 
Slid I example^ thoao given ubu ve lUiiEt rate Jiuw' mona-Stic 

life developed on new Hnea as n result of ecoaondo aud social 
ohftuge. These Lnstiancea can l>e tniiiti plied many We 

have $eeJL in earlier uliuptenf how bhikkhu5 had to Ke interested 
in acciol and pofirieftl ulfaini ua u te.'udt nf HnddhLjm heeopning the 
State nf^ligion in Ce3don. 

W ith regarfl to the adniiiLiatrationp there was neither a chief 
monk uoT a ceoEral orgunlEation controlling the Sanj^lm of tho 

1. Ihid. pp. T- 

I?, itid. pr rsa7. 

can b« regarded lu giatitiri|& f^ir mlviw 

gi vej|. 

Ortw Ati brAkiiiafts, .mtiitg tUr^ nihicv vf iha BEnicIha, iPiiecwdpd 

in li ptrwipj and offend a pair of [^iJ 4 i.>nt« to iho BuddluL qji 

Kki- fiift iM'lvicTit «nd tlw^ Biudcllui Kcecpti^l the gift, U 
i^kgnillLiint tliat tbf term in tiiifi cniuifk>ti[iri in the ^iJErd^ 

4 ijUiJri^ 4 -fcA«^W, p. 110 ). 

4. umitV aeceptLnee of this moniiiT violMteii the VinAVn rnir 

J^rljdfri^iH'h^p^da. h luy^ dourn that a hhtkkhb nhimid cieit her nmpr^ 
nor Cauaei fiiKitlifir tHfc iiL>4^pt, niir illftw Ui^ dirjK^l fur him ahv iiniiu'V Igubl 
Of silver); >‘tf pttna 

n? iffiE rji rri p. ^|7). 

*rtiij| qppatent ih JiitEcpn k ourialisfn yieir nf thi: fn^ii that MdkA-pdinuiPBr 
ri-m%CTi Ik* i;mpE^per ifn* tn accept a gntU'n ra^lcAi 

rr^pyrf) j^nt to hlpfi iy {ScELp, (iSlIBj n. 38Sji. Tbo' 

thL-m well’cffyblatcel ate In the A'hiaja. 
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whole Island. After the Buddha there was no supreme authority 
to issue orders or instructions to the Sangha. To have a head of 
the Sangha or a Leader (Ndyaka) is against the spirit of the 
•original teaching of the Buddha. We have seen earlier that the 
•Sangha was organized as a democratic body. The Buddha, 
immediately before his death, told his constant attendant : 

Ananda, you might think like this : The teaching is without the 
Master, and we have no Master ; but Ananda, you should not 
think so ; whatever dhamma and vinaya is taught and declare<l 
by me, that will be your master after my death Thus the 
Sangha, after the death of the Buddha, reganled the teaching as 
their “ Leader ”, and not an individual. 

A few months after the passing away of the Buddha, we hnd 
-an enlightemng conversation between Ananda and Vassakara, 
the Prime Minister of Magadha, which elucidates the authoritative 
Buddhist attitude to the organization and administration of the 
•Sangha. 

Vassakara inquires from Ananda whether the Buddha had 
-appointed any bhikkhu to be their “ refuge ” (patisararuitn), 
whom they should now fall back upon (etarahi patidhdveyydtha) 
•after the death of the Master. Ananda says no Then 
Vassakara asks Ananda whether the Sangha had appointed any 
bhikkhu to be their refuge whom they should now fall back upon 
.after the Buddha’s death. Ananda’s answer is again in the 
negative. 

Then the Prime Minister remarks : “ Venerable Ananda, 
when there is no refuge (apjpalisarane) what is the basis for unity 
4Jco hetu sdmaggiyd) ? ” 

Ananda rejoins: “Brahmana, we are not helpless (not without 
refuge) ; we have a refuge, we have the refuge of the ilhamma 
^dhumfnapat isara ^). ’ 

When the statesman expressed his inability to appre(?iate this 
novel character in an organization, Ananda offered an explanation: 


f tvam asm : atUasatthukam pdvaca- 

nani, fuUtht no saUJ^t. Na kho pan etam Ananda, evam datthaf^m. Yo 

2. Cf. above p. 170. 
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There are the rules for bhikkhus laid down, and the code is recited 
{'pdtimokkham uddittkam) by the Master. Monks who live in a 
certain geographical area assemble together on uposaiha days and 
request one of the monks, on whom the turn falls, to recite it. 
If a transgression on the part of any bhikkhu is announced at this 
recitation, the other monks deal with him according to the 
dhamma (law). No one compels them to do this, only the 
dhamrna causes them to do this. 

Then the Chief Minister poses another question : “ Venerable 
Ananda, is there now any bhikkhu whom you respect, honour, 
revere and esteem, and on whom you depend ?” 

When Ananda answers this question in the affirmative, 
Vassakara was confounded. He exclaims : When I asked you 
whether the Buddha or the Order of Monks had appointed a 
leader whom they should follow after the death of the Master, 
you said “ no Now when I ask you whether there is any 
monk whom you respect and on whom you depend, you say ‘ ves 
How am I to understand this 

Ananda explains that the Buddha had praised ten qualities 
that inspire confidence (da^a jxisddaniyd dhamfnd)^ and if they 
found those ten qualities in a monk, him they would respect, 
honour, revere, esteem and on him they would depend. 

Vassakara expresses his satisfaction at the position explained 
by Ananda." 

Ananda’s answers to Vassakara’s questions form an authentic 
exposition of the constitution and administration of the Sangha^ 
First, there is no leader or head of the Sangha. But the members^ 
of the community would always respect and follow any member 
who is virtuous, wise and learned. Secondly, there is no centra¬ 
lization of authority and power. They maintained their unity 
and discipline as groups in different areas. The Sangha denoted 
the community of bhikkhus, and if a group was composed at least 

1. Ten qualities : (1) virtuous (sUavd), (2) learned {bahus^to)^ 
(3) satisfied {santuttho)y (4) possessed of four jhanasy (5) possessed of 

(miraculous) powers, (6) possessed of divine ear {dibbasotadkdiu)y^ 
(7)^power to see others’ thoughts, (8) pow'er to remember past lives {pubbe- 
ntvoMam anus^tarati), (9) power to see deaths and births of beings {dibba-, 
cakkhu, and (iO) fi^lom from all dsavas (arahantship). 

2. See Gopaka-Moggalldna-sutta, M. Ill, p. 49 ff. 
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of four monks, that group had the authority to represent the 
Sangha and could perform certain Vinaya acts independently of 
other groups.^ 

But these groups had no identity of their own. Wherever 
they lived, they followed the same constitution and rules which 
were common to all. Different groups in different areas heard 
their cases and settled their disputes in the same manner according 
to the Vinaya. An elder who was learned, virtuous and wise was 
accepted as the president or head of the group or assembly for 
the occasion. If two or more groups from different areas got 
together, they all formed automatically one assembly under one 
president for the occasion. There was no compulsion and every¬ 
thing was voluntary. If a disagreement arose among the Sangha 
with regard to the theory or practice of the teaching of the 
Buddha, then the unity (sdniaggi) of the Sangha which was so 
highly valued was disturbed, and then occasion was given for the 
rise of different sects and nikayas. 

Bhikkhus in Ceylon during the Anuradhapura period evidently 
followed the same old practice without any vital change. 

In ancient Ceylon, there were two great Convocations held 
twice a year before and after the va^sa (rainy) season in two 
'Central places. One was the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura and 
the other was the Tissamahavihara in Rohana. The monks to 
the north of the Mahavali-ganga assembled at the Mahavihara 
anil those to the south of the river at the Tissamahavihara. The 
purpose of these Convocations was manifold. They assembled 
before the vassa season to clean and whitewash the cetiya, and also 
to meet celebrated maha-theras to obtain topics of meditation 
from them. After the vassa season they met again to announce 
their spiritual attainments during the “ retreat ” and also to 
recite and revise their learning of the dhamma. On these 
occasions they had the opportunity to clear their doubts by 
discussing difficult points with experts. The practice of holding 
a great Convocation twice a year was evidently started in the 
time of the Buddha himself.^ 

1. SabbaTitimena paricchedena eaUdro bhikkhupakatattd. (Pmk. i>. 2 ; 
also PmkA. p. 4.) 

2. DA. p. 406. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE ^ONAfiTfO SJWB IT : 1T3 wmviTJfifl 

With hclJ^ of casual tefcntno^s uratterad in viidoiia fjbceft 
We C 411 I gf^i a fair pIcbuTe of tbe Mi; tnouks led La ancient CftTlon. 

The DAri,Y 

BhikkhiiH wurfi ^n^mlLy uipected to awak# #arly in tke 
moniiug btsfoio fiunrise. Then they should lelltCt on the foqr 
topics of Tiietliution koowii m (Sinhalescp 

“ foUF protections '*)* namRlyi nuiditHtiou on the Buddha, JitaWd 
(loving kindiiEss), tmthkn (impurity of the body) and deutk At 
least wc know that thia practice wuu fuliowcd in the lOth century 
at Mibintule- There is no mason to think that it was not bo in 
other places, both before and after the Brtih nfiiitur}% for it haa 
came down as a (mdition Among the Saughu up to the preaeui day^ 

A.ft*r this Gureary nicditatioUp monks should clean their tcct-h 
and attend to their fthlntionB. Acciirdiiig to certflin Gorumen- 
tarial accounts, they should attcud early in the momiiig to their 
duties such aB sweeping and cleaning the oopi pounds and other 
places and worshipping at the ootiya and the Budbi^ But the 
]dihLutulc litwription of Mahindu LV doe^ not. mention this, Ita 
injunctiou is that after ablutions manta aboidd dresa and drape 
their tobcB earrfnlly according to the LustTnetions giveu iu the 
Sikha^karani (Rnka oTSsIchi^U ^ ^ ^^ooni {Ltihd^ 

,1. R« MihliitAlS Tablets uf MtdiinflA IV, KZ^ L p. S5 ; AA- p^ 351: 

ilA. p. 100. 
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ttud rrate th^ Metla-^vXiu Thra thtjr aIlquIiJ 

ilowD to t\m refectory mid ruoeive thftir breftkfAEt or mormog meul. 
If any ni£mk« tite tmabk Ui go to tlie Kstion Room tJirotigL 
thftir Rhnre fiboidd Iw tient up if so reromtneinled by t tie 
phyoleiuus.^ 

In one accoluit in the Comm^TiMr^ no morning meal 

is KueutionAd at jtlL Etit tbat evidently rftfflTiS to monkfi devoted 
to iii*ilitariou+ They are iiii^ttiieted to go on with their meilitatioD 
till they gfti up to go for the nime- round ; thfin again 
aft+T thdr jnefil they should fltt up meiittitiyg till thav have in the 
evening to attend to their other dtttie« at the ijctiyn and towards 
the elders ; afbtfr thni they HhoiilEj apend tho firat watnh of thfl 
night again in meditation. 

Imporraiit itema of the tiDiv-tahlef like going out for 
were annoiinej^d by heating n ilruiy or gong 

IhuS^ at the Kalyaoi ^fahavihFvta the tiinv was annoiinced hv 
beating a drumt hut at the V'^iijagaragiri-i'ih^m by strikiiig n gong, 
Tbern wjw a '* time pole " (mojTtpmbably a pole with 

A sun-dinl liied on it) to mcjiiaiire the time during the. ilaiy^ But 
there waii another nontrirance ealled ^amu-yunio “watch- 
marhine aimoiineiug the time even during the uight, when 
properly set. ft !Wins t^o Imve E^truek hoiin^ Jike a dot^k {yatnu- 
yOrt/otti pcif<i/i). Either ihi^ or some mE>nka 

were with the duty of annoniieing the v^arions iti'iiin of 

the time-tab Eo. At Kalyni[^i. atteudEiiitu seem to have done it. 
wherejks Ai V njagaragiri a tbera ciaHefi KnUdeva was in ehorge of 
beating the gong, particukrly linring the itta- season. Kakd^vn 
was so at ficmtiug the correct time, it ia said, thut onUke 

other monks he always used to hftjit the gong withi>ii(. the help of 
the "* wat>ch-niachine When he iXiHul with th^* duh {tmtyyiMTa) 

ij H’^ickrtnnutUii^he's ironRUttn u nf i.hc wurd^ pirii ki^ ha rKL’iricrng 
a. Ilf U-nevE«h>nce and ptjnifa furmuTw* 5EK. I, p. jWi) k 

evil^rly <lut lO a wanl Cif rjLniiliiidty wittl BudfUiJni. t^rtninyln^. 

PtrMi iw nnly ocDiher naoif fnr thr in the U la 

inoluded in th& PatiiLi^ n* wcH and the term. Afi4-pir<t if u«d when lliiu 
futtit 19 tr«Hitec1 Jii M pnntra. 

vwond er mifj-diiy mwil h mi-tkl ii unid in this iniicripi i w]. 

3. AA' 3o|. 
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to Htrlku tbt gong bofui:v h^^ JimI fltraflk om or twu 
iavariAbljT ibki w&tch-maishiiifl ” abo hv^nik to Ktrlkft. Thm 
tbniu wotohe^ ^ the night wcte tbn« announrwi bj tbt thera,^ 

Food 

A ooDrtidftrible portion of the foronoon of a monk h&d to bo 
Apant lii connection with hist lood^r v^hioli ho uouJd ubtaiu m 
aevetnJ ways. There wore common ref^torioa attachwl to large 
moiiHAterifes like the Mnho^ihamp the Ahimyngtri niul MiblntalB* 
Tlion^anHfl of bkikkhnH went to theee pUeeit for 

Fa Mien give&fth eye-witneas^fl account: ** They get tkeir food 
'from their eonuuon stoix-s^ The king, bejud^i prepates elsewhere 
ill the eity s common supply of food for &ve or thousand niore* 
When any w ^att they take their great bowLi, and go (to the place 
-of distribution)^ and take as much as the vesaeb will hold, all 
returning with them fuH/^* 

Ahont two centuriua later. Iliuen T^ug gives m an account 
DU hearty > '' By the side uf tlie king's pabce there b built a 
large kkeben^ in which djlily ia mMsured out food for eight- 
tbouaaiid priests. The lueaf-timc having come, the priests arrive 
with piltruB to receive their allowance. Having received 

and eaten it, they return, uli of them, to their several abotl^^ 
Ever alnce th^^ teaching of the Buddha reacihed tbU country» 
the king baa eatablbihed t\m charity jvnd hm succefwora hava 
•rnniinued It down to our timea."® 

The jl^^niaAinf corroborates the accaunta of these Cliine:» 
pilgrima when it says that from hvu great niunuatcrice 

monks and Diin$ ussombted Itaka-pAli for alms.* 
The time they had to spend in walkiug to and from the 
refectory .ind in waitin;|ic for their turn at the pkee of dktribution 
uiujt htt VC Ijeon fftirly long- But they were not in a burry. 

There wem monks who did not go to the common refectory 
but went round from hnnse to how^ fur alms. Thtiit probably 
took even a longer time than going to a refectory. Some niunk^ 


L 3lA^ LOM^ 

^ Fa Hk>iii p. 1U5. 

3. [liiiMi Tsiang Bt- XI, p> * 2 ^- 

4. Rsv. llrp. 
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used to walk from Mihintale to Anuradhapura for pin^pdta.^ 
Wheu a bhikkhu goes on pindapdta, he is advised not to walk fast." 
Certain bhikkhus, perhaps many of them, went on pitj^apSta 
twice a day—early in the morning and once again before noon.® 
It is common knowledge that often monks were invited by pious 
laymen for meals at their houses too. Sometimes a bhikkhu 
went on pindapata particularly for ghee or oil, and on such 
occasions, they carried a tkdlak (a small bowl) and not the usual 
alms-bowl.'* 

Between the two meals, sometimes, there was light refreshment 
with some snacks called aiOara-khajjaka? This consisted of such 
things as honey (madhu) and jaggery (sakkhara). Sometimes 
even preparations of meat were included. A story in the Rasa- 
vahirii relates how a seUhi entertained monks three times in the 
forenoon with delicious preparations including hare (sasa-mamsa). 
A special preparation of hare was included in the antara-khajjaka 
as well as in the other two meals.® We learn from the Tonigala 
Inscription that the diet of monks in Ceylon in the 4th century 
A.C. included among other things, curd {dl), honey (miyavata), 
treacle (pent), sesame {tila), butter or ghee (bu (ja)natela), salt 
(loMo) and green herbs (palahamta)." 

\\ e know that originally the monks were expectetl to have 
only one meal a day. Hence a bhikkhu was called eka-bhaUika 
‘ one-mealer ”. But the Commentarial interpretation of the 
term eka-bhattika is loose and very generous. According to that, 
there are two meals—breakfast (patarSsa-bhalta) and supper 
(sayamdsa-bhaUa). Breakfast is confined to the forenoon. The 
other meal is confined to the period between the noon and the 

1. Vsm. p. 16. A thera called Maha-Tiasa used to go from Cetiya- 
pabbata (Mihintale) to Anur^hapura for phidapala. The city of Anu¬ 
radhapura could not have been too far away from Mihintale. Or did the 
capital extend near Mihintale ? 

2. DA. p. 133 ; MA. p. 210. 

3. Vsm. p. 67. 

4. Sahassavatlhu : Safighamaccassa vaithu ; Rsv. II, p. 176. 

5. Tonigala Inscription calLs it atarahija, EZ. Ill, p. 178. 

6. Rsv. II, p. 128 ; MT. II, p. 519 ; Prmj. II, (PTS) p. 104. 

7. EZ. III. i). 178. 
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sunrise. Therefore, says the Commentary, if a monk eats even 
ten times during the forenoon, he is regarded as an eka-bhattika, 
eating only one meal a day.^ Although there seem to have been 
some monks who strictly followed the principle of one meal a day 
even in later times, the vast majority of them seem to have had 
more than one meal during the forenoon. In the evening the monks 
usually had some drink, or even ghee or treacle as refreshment.^ 

Various Duties 

In their routine of work, bhikkhus were expected to attend to 
various activities. They had to make their robes, wash and dye 
them ; attend to duties at the cetiya, Bodhi and Uposatha 
houses ; even make brushes (koccha) and ladders {nisserii) and 
white-wash (sudhd-kamma) the cetiya.^ But they were not 
expected to devote their whole time to these activities for they 
would then be gmlty of kammdrdmutd “ addiction to acti\aties 
Therefore, they are advised to distribute their time properly in 
studies, recitation, meditation and duties at the cetiya and other 
activities.'^ 

Cleanliness, both internal and external, is a virtue highly 
praised in Buddhist literature. Commenting on bojjhaiigas 
(Factors of Realization) the Sumaiigalavildsini says that vatthu- 
visadakiriyd (cleanliness of things) is one of the seven conditions 
necessary for the fulfilment of dhaminamcaya-hojjhaiiga (search 
after the dhanima).® According to this description, a bhikkhu 
should not allow his hair or nails to grow too long.® He should 
not neglect his body and allow it to be soiled with sweat and dirt, 
but should bathe regularly and keep it clean. He should have 
his robes always clean — well stitched, washed and dyed. His 

1. DA. p. 57. 

2. Vsra. p. 67. 

3. AA. p. 820 ; .MA. p. 548. 

4. AA. p. 709. For educational activities see Ch. XVll on Education. 

5. DA. p. 568. 

6. According to the Vinaya, a bhikkhu mu.st shave his head before his 

I® Inches long or before two months elapse. (6mp. Ill (Colombo, 

I900i p. 299). 
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lodgings should be kept clean and tidy.^ He should also look 
after the cleanliness of his system by taking laxatives and otho 
medicines when necessary. 

From a passing reference in the Visiiddhinuigga^ we learn that 
the living quarters of some monks, at least about th^ 5th century 
A.C., were sometimes very dirty. Carpets were full of dust and 
fouled by the droppings of lizards (gharagolika) ; the rooms smelt 
of bats and rats ; the floor was dirty with the excreta of pigeons ; 
there were dry leaves and grass on the compound scattered by 
the wind ; sometimes the compound was soiled with the excreta, 
urine and spittle of young samaneras who were ill and unable to 
go to the lavatory; on rainy days the compound was muddy and 
full of puddles. 

The emphasis laid by ancient Buddhist writers on the virtue 
of sweeping and cleaning the viharas and parivenas (sammajjana- 
animinsa) wsls perhaps due to such unsatisfactory condition of 
some monasteries. The Buddha himself has described five 
benefits accruing from sweeping, and the Saimntapdsddikd gives 
a series of stories in support. Some monks are said to have even 
attained the realization of Nibbana through the joy they derived 
by looking at the courtyard they had just swept neatly.^ 

Nothing could have been pleasanter than the well-laid out 
vcourtyard of a cetiya, strewn with white sand and swept in a neat 
pattern. The Buddhist monastery is generally the cleanest place 
in the village, and the centre of all good and beautiful things. 
Therefore, monks themselves tried to make their monasteries 
models of refinement and sources of inspiration to the people. A 
beautifully kept courtyard acts like a foil to the inner peace and 
calm of the monastery. 

1. Accordingly we find even great theras, like MalayavasI Maha> 
Sangharakkhita who used to give topics of meditation, engaged in cleaning 
their own rooms. When a monk went to Maha-Sahgharakkhita to get a 
topic of meditation, the great Elder was found busy plastering and cleaning 
{paribhax4^) his residence (AA. p. 23). 

2. Vsm. p. 254. 

3. Smp. Ill, (Colombo, 1900), pp. 376-377. 
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DyJtt 

U a cui^Ddid AoiDiig monkj^ tn »w^p thjo cgurtyard ot thf^ 
cKtriyii flnily atidj ftfer woiahipj JSit toj^etiiCP there enjflyitig the 
^'cteait-y ef the mocaeut aad rewrite valtas {xajjhatfa} witJx tbuir 
heiin^ wnipt in de votiDn to the. Btiddhfl- Nyiu? aud others ahw 
eat thered lieteniag tft the mebdy of the dovofcionii] reoitAtioii on 
these oeensioiis,' At the end of this r^eitation. a Telj|^ou^ ^rnion 
was given by thf* aiders to the yomigtr monkfir folbwod hv a fzp^ 
diwu^ion oa varioiia questiuuN cif the dhammA.^ ThiA routine 
geiiemdy took pluefl in thr e vpiiing. 

Apuirr from ooiomiiiial rorltatioti {nf7} • 

Individual monfei ti^ed to rt^ciU^ imiUnf in their reHidoncie# m the 
night. A melmhfiua voice T^^dtiug a in the cfllmneaa of the 
night iji feyint" sylvan aolitnde could oaptivate the hearts of ita- 
heareta- It wm so enohuntiug that it ik a'^id that t^ven two 
dftitieK {liAmtu], who listened to thv reritiationa of t.he 
a n[l Mahidhitm Suttifs by two ytnuig mon Im 

ill two diUerent plarca—nno at la Kotu-pabbata-vihara. 

and the other at Fuiiguru-vihara in th# aonth—were so highiv 
plea&eil that they proif^d the tnouhA for their recitals.® 

Pk^^aculni; 

^tcpnka who could preach wore v 5 p^*t;U‘d to deliver 2401^1110^5 
when their tarn came. Not only uii fdl moon ami new moon 
days, but also on i|iiarter nionn ihy/i ^icTniDiiH wer^ 

delivered in tnoiiiist^rie», A Ian (ryViiitJ was itseil by preaohera^ 
as h done tr^by. When the time for preacliitiig was muiaiJnced 
^htiifhe) bhikkhus tlienuwlveb assembled to hejir 
the s+Tmoii. Not to att#iji;| the ^anuuik when It wai* announced 
WAS eoni^idered ilhin^garrl mi\ dii 4 rei?|N?ct for tlie dhamma.* 
fkimetiniea eertniii monks travelled long distances to heat sermontp 
by faniouA preaoiiei^.'^ 

I. 5tA. ICO. :M4. 354, &M 

AAr jh. 422. 

^ HA, p. 4fi.'p IT. f MA. p. rm- 

4. MA. p. jy7 I da. pp. rk%r*. 75S 4 A A- p. 

&- A A, pp. 
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Cc]»mukal Durr 

Thfl conununity of bhikJdiiiB waa a large i^pirittial family. 

had dutifla anil fibligatbii4 toT^arda one aQolhuc. 
The Teiatdon botwecB ttacher and the pupiJ wii$ that of father 
and Bon- The Buddha that the teacher {^carit^a) canaidera 
bia pupil as hiH som the pupil oouridera bia 

iftacher as hla father. So ia the relation between thw j^reccptor 
(upsjjh^yii) and eo-reradent The pupil has Lu 

lf>flk after hia teacheri aud the teacher has to look after his pupil, 
both ^spirittially and nuiteiiiilly. Notinally the pupil atl-anda on 
hia tftarhftTp but if the pupil fall* ill, then the teacher haa attend 
on him^ prepare hi& beds and supply him with warm water and 
otbot ueecwitiea. The detuils of theii duties to oach other us 
given iu the Vinaya show that they led a aiRootb conLamuul life, 
loyal and d*voted.® Ssmoijeras used to attend to the needs nf 
H]i<ixamjKmttU monks obediflntiy,^ 

Bhikkhus are expected to kuow the propar bebuviouf uud 
etiquette to be followed in the preannea of ddetly luonkf. They 
ahniilrl not move about or jjit down kouckiug the elderly inuulcH ; 
should not ait on higher seata when the elders are seated on lower 
ones ; aliouid not wear auuduL w hen the qlde™ are without thciu j 
should not geaticidiite with their handa while talking to elders ; 
ahniild not uveo deliver a sermon or answer & queatiou without 
perniission when the oldery are present. The detaila of proper 
behaviour at the monaaftety. at the bathing pkee, and ul |>ublJo 
plares are given at length- When a monk goea to obtftiu a topic 
of meditatiou {kammatih^fio) from a teacher h he should go there 

L .-iM/ip jaw/riTM^itdjjaLAl |iy//0Cl^dnt ywlr- 

catihr pUMCittaiF}ll p. llO}. 

piAi jTrJi«j^inen^ ii,pif{AapfAAat*. p- +i!ln 

1 &» ilhvg. pp. 42 JT. 

a. A yoiinjf blLikkhu fffrca with a ^mani^rm te ptult kwib-uliekiH 

"^Tbe who wpnt a little furthpr awAy Jjnm tbft riiiub 

into a TOcdJtatirjrk on aii i>f i cupurily and realize# i?irc« 

Whin ht Ifi atKiut to dirccE hhi miuti tin- feiirth i.e-^ 

nrahAntJihip. the bhikkbu Kini+ Tlift- hsajnaJ^ei'a liiinlw ; ” Frcini thi> 
day J vTLt 4 ;ntS tlitr (>nic!r, I ItaVA noi'«r j^iv^D (Kta#locn for a bhikkiiu ti> (iaU 
m*.- twJi*. I w^U attend to thy ff>urth stap^ sJinu' iithi'r dnyi^" Anri so Im 
anjiwcred at mw saying i (HA. p. 129 j VhhA. p. 244K 
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in the most humble manner. He should not take an attendant 
or a pupil with him, nor should he wear a pair of sandals or even 
carry an umbrella (chatta)} He should not use the water brought 
by the elder. Even when he has to wash his feet he should do so 
in a place that cannot be seen by the teacher. He should act as 
a most humble attendant to the elder before he receives the topic 
of meditation.^ 

When a monk goes to a vihara as a guest, the resident monks 
should go forward and receive him kindly, take his alms-bowl, 
robe and fan, prepare a seat for him and attend to his needs. 
WTien the guest expresses his desire to leave the place, the resident 
monks should ask him to stay on. If the residents do not attend 
on their guests kindly, it will be bad for them, for they will be 
known as ill-mannered and unfaithful, unpleasant and morose, 
and other bhikkhus would not like to visit such a place, even if 
they pass that way. That would be a loss to the vihara and the 
residents, for they would be deprived of the opportunity of 
associating with learned and holy monks.^ 

Sometimes younger monks were too jovial and light-hearted. 
There is an interesting story of certain young monks at a 
monastery called Bherapasana-vihara in Rohana, who played a 
practical joke on an idiot named Uttara, who lived with them in 
the same monastery. The young monks told the idiot that the 
aggisdld (fire-hall) was leaking, and went with him into the jungle 
to bring some grass to thatch the roof. When the grass was cut 
and tied into bundles, the monks inquired from Uttara whether 
he could carry 50 bundles of grass. He said no. Then they 
asked whether he would not carry even 80. Uttara refused that 
too. “ But then, can’t you take one hundred bundles ?” the 
monks inquired. “ That I can ”, said the idiot, and carried the 
heap of one hundred bundles to the monastery with great diffi¬ 
culty. Other monks at the monastery remarked that Uttara 
looked tired. “ Yes, sir ”, he said, “ these young monks try to 

1. ^andals and umbrellas seem to have been considered articles of 
luxury. 

2. Vsm. pp. 14, 74. 

3. AA. pp. 708-709. 
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deceive me. When I can’t raise even this one hundred, they 
wanted me to raise 50 bundles of grass. ” “ Yes, Uttara, they 

have deceived you ” was the sympathetic remark of the monks. 

Spiritual Standard 

The spiritual standard of some monks in ancient Ceylon does 
not seem to have been high. We have seen that as early as the 
3rd century A.C., King Voharika-Tissa had to pay 300,000 pieces 
of money to free some monks from debt.^ From accounts found 
in the Pali Commentaries, we are justified in thinking that the 
life of some monks in the 5th century was full of jealousy, hypo¬ 
crisy and pettiness. A statement found in the Visuddhimaggc? 
throws some light on the life of these monks. When a monk 
goes to get kammMhdna from a famous teacher, he is advised to go 
direct to the teacher himself, and not to go to others’ quarters 
even to take rest before seeing the teacher. Why ? Because if he 
happens to go to the quarters of some monks ill-disposed towards 
this particular teacher, they might talk ill of him, and the 
new-comer’s mind might be prejudiced against him. 

Digha-bhanaka Abhaya Thera of Rohana was a great preacher 
and once when he gave a sermon on the AriyavamsasiiUa the 
whole of Mahagama came to listen to him. Many offerings were 
made to the teacher. A certain maha-thera who was jealous of 
Abhaya Thera’s fame and popularity, remarked : “ Well, the 
Digha-bhanaka on the pretext of preaching the Ariyavarnsa 
ereates a great disturbance throughout the whole night.” 

Both of them set out for their respective viharas, and for a 
distance of about one gdvuta they had to go together along the 
same road. All the way the maha-thera made insulting remarks 
about the Digha-bhanaka, but the latter bore it all patiently, and 
did not speak a word in retort. His thoughts were given to 
meditation. At the junction where the two had to separate for 

1. A A. p. 442. There is another story of some young samaneras Jfooling 
a man coming after his work. See MA. p. 701 ff., and VbhA. p. 207. 

2. See above p. 90. 

3. Vsm. p. 74. 
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tbeir det^tlimtionbiT iti! Digha-likiL^kii th^^mstliu-tU-c^Hiuiid 

*aid ; " Ttfit * your roadt Sir/* Eut tht jm^^liu-thunk went iway 
if lit:; did not hear ic/ 

CertaiJi uocount» foujiil m thft Corom^jitaries^ tlioitjtli not 
Teferting to duy indi vidutiL^ in i^nrtiouIuTj indieute ihni therft wm 
Some who did out like utber bkikklnu) Loniing t<i tbeir vihnraif 

they were jealnUH of their getting in toueh with 

thfiir idupportfiF^ ^ they did nut like tn divide among 

other monks oven things Urioiiging t-u the Hitngha ; there were 
J^onie who were even jealonft of others' edueutlon,^ 

Hypoensy was n commoti wenklie^- On festival dnv^ when 
pvopk c-ouie tv the vihiim, n monk xnsy ;iw#e|i the eourtyMd of 
The e4;tiy»; clean the plneex wnuli the (lower and wnt^r the 
Jlf>-trec an that the people uiny think thut he lA u devoot and good 
nnmk. f n the preAenne of l^ynien a bhikkiiu imy ask an tdderJy 
monk such i|ueationE iis. " Sir, when T wan flvr«;piirg the yard some 
blmif^a of gnn^ wflre broken. What hupjieii^t Ui mv r*® TIi* 
elder says that there U no traJlSga^^'jiol^ Iweainie ihert! la no 
intentioti^ “Eut, Sir'*j temarkw the hypoeriter "it iippenrs to 
iii^i a grave odenoe^ Pkaso inqniTe ahoat it carefnily/’ 

Ignorant Jayiuen who listen to this kind of eon vernation are 
expected to think : Well, if this monk ia fto worried about such 
a minor matter, how' roiiAelentious he mivat be with, regatil to more 
ImparUint matters/’ 

A monk luuy pretend to lie lueditatiiig when |>eople sre seen 
approaching the luona^teri^ ^inother who hi not learned may 
po5c oA a great scholar iii the presence eX others, laiiig ami 
interesting acrounts of how hypoeritiral monks try tu impress 
others with virtues which they do not possess ar^- given in the 
Commentaries/ Those aei:niints convintJe us how very anxioue 
the heads of ih^ Sf^nngha were to direert the monks to lead an 
honest liiirl holy life. 

1. |ip. tjLV^. 
r>A,p 752, 

2, iViitk-yicLtDn of ptaat^lifr a jtSitiiiytt I niuc^^rMjduii AOcf^nilELg tra tha 

Viaaya. Pii>lt. p. 39- 
4, VbhA.pp, 335ff.,342 ff. 
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Tlii'n* wem aninc mrvnlcia who too fond c?f thdr pupLb and 

tUcii' bcbiigiiiK® {^tttik-iMnfi'hara^k^l^yfim-piiggala)* They would 

not &\liiw iht^ir pupih? to do uayttiiog fur uthvr^^r nor would tlicy 

ftl]c?w other^s to ufie tht-ir thiEgi?-^ 

Ai'^grding to t-bu Ji!tiii''aoiirQtiLfi Jian&krit ly^riptioJi otid the 
MihintAl^ Tfiblf^TsS of M^hlndii the spirltnMl ifluudurd of youiir 
jiioiiks in the 9tli niid lOtb c^jnttiTieft seems to bave been poor. 

w'isre min?i moiikA who biid iigrlualiunil niid coin were! at 
intere^ts^ w^ho haul Jaiided propertjj ’whu coniniitt^Hl offeni'ei^ 
EigalnKt religion mid soeiotVr whowr Rpeech vrss conrin^ and wbo 
did not speak the t nitK- Such mooka were oot allowed to remain 
in those moTim^t^ien nr to receive food or ruimeiil 

iJifwrndonft Jitid petty quarreb iit wort not 

unbeard of. ParhapHp in Hgtiie pkccsi they were ao eouiinou timt 
an inscription of tbe Otb cetittiTy, making isodie grants ti> a 
manaattfry^Jaysilowii u condition that " if there bp any di-*y=*rLpiiim 
in ihc luouaHtcry, the food should be thrown to ctowb and dogw."* 

liurLDiNNiii Asu Repairs 

The s«tyH that the Buddhil had allowed inonkB 

to effect repairs on utonu^jtic hmldingfi in dilapidated coiiditii>n 
AS well as to build new ouvs«* When the bhikkhna luseriihlad 
at Rajagalia after the Buddha's death JO ortler to collate his 
teachliigs, ihny decided to spend the first month in repnirmg 
dilapidiited bailding& as advifloH by the ^taster.^ Thua the 
iuoiik -4 from the aArHefittime ragartled it their duty lo look ufter 
their iiinnasteries. 

Accordingly the Jetava-Quruiiia Sauskidt Inseription lava 
down th?CE whatever pluc# I he utoukn may be attached to. they 


J- DA-‘ p- I p. I p VhhA.- pr 200. 

2. FJ?. l,piJ,4-S.»a. 

3. ^SfJw tha M fcjJtnr/K *n3 ^ —Krilyiliyp, 

p.iibui'KH i''i[i>vL'' biMd'Ipt^'Hi# tl]. pr 

4 . .in Jsnilmi iwiiufetrmmunr yyistrlTimPflitci WiiitAitrf 

fiflMAljl m^vthirit ki-riii till tho Marir 

Uut^iaphuiifii^ paiiMUkhitri-i^li —Civgu p. ^ 

5+ JtA^i nrum '’wp 

vnrvytiJV 4iri#Q fniimnn 

p. mil 
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not allow It to bfrcrome dibpiclokilJ If u hliikkhu living 
in a Ttioiiaat^rj did aot atteni,! lo Lh« work oti new builihiigii nr 
on repuir^ to old onns^ Lo wjia hUtu^d by otlicnf for iiogWting 
bia fluty.- Thfliwforet *very monk living in a. iiioiia5ter> iiuU 
to attend to uomv Jdnii of work in conaectiun ^vitli tlie 
improvetnent gf the pJaco. But tliore were sri stances when o 
inuxik wMa PXfimpUd from ihk kind of work in orph^r 

to aJlow liim t<i dnvotv his full tiiaw for oaeditatiyii and yliidv.* 

Geaerally spealdiig^ nil monks wo™ c!oniiected with building 
or rapairing moriAJSteriefi.. There waa a pmetire of figuTiiling u 
dram (^fTi) or gong (^aJidi ) to call inonka ueiaaionally fer tlie 
purpose of efieeting ivpi^irs on the cetiya or thntoliing the Rod hi- 
gh&ra or Hposatha-hou^,'^ BhJkkhnn h^vo acted ev«n na are Li- 
tcets from vary early days. The Muh/Jv^iv^n says th^t the plan 
of the nlae'Ttftomyad fyOhopasada wm tlrawa by eight nTnhrtnfs at 
the request of King Dattha-Gatna^I* Thu euiiatrnetion iif iha 
ralic rhambor of Ruvan^ ilti-sSyii wer iloae under the t^upervi^uon 
of All ArAhant oamed Indaguttu,^ Bhikkhns are reported tu h&ve 
dune even mAnija! labour by such wiiya un bringing brick* fp^r 
the buililing of thn MahAcetiyaJ TliC Mujjhmm-n(l-dfja Ofimtmn- 
tnrif rt-oorda the atory of a moak» most probably a Rofap^nttfi 
Acoordiag to the de^ription, wbitewoKhitig the ilabricetii 

A slab idscriptioa at KatanigAina {tat or 2nd eeutnry AX\) 
saya that a them named Nnuda enlarged the retwa there 
iem ccto vadiUi), and laid the steps at iho four entranrer^ {rtiPoro- 
dorahi having tna<le rhe chief monk^acquie^ira 

Therein.^ The reaturAtJozi of religtone buildings wua regurdn^L 

\* Yaifa jjw Kt^foUS* irfUrm (E2. I, p. 4)i 

2i Nfj^tihSft SuAmp^ Aerfi j 4i4»^(pni^i'n vjjhayanf* (S'aim. 

p.^ i/rn-^irijMr< jWFia fioAunt hdL uJTZanrj 

4C!>ia^nai7lul^lilrift^ {HivL p. 

p, SB. 4. AA. W7^ 

Alliv. nidi U—iiO. 

Ibid^ ixjt OS- 

7. /fr»U luc JCMf- AL\- p. :^iK 

U. £^. Ttl, p. 215 h ^'snde Therb mi^ht hare dono thh, ju^t aa 
OinkiLm S^n^hiu-iJiiV pupilii rvbuili. ilibpiifAUTd vifanmy is the itith ciuitury. 
-or AA XftnisTi|4 SuinailaASir& Thora Aniiartoi>k tbv re^bOtikliUEi of 
BuirimviLli-BAyL al the cal of bid (llrth) ceaturp. 
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as e4o maritifinniJA that an itificHptidn on tb« itoon canoe 
at the Mahapall Reiectury aavia that bhikthaa aacrificed their 
ration uf iw^i at thii Muhiipiili £i>r the TARtoration of the Jetavanu 
DH^iibar^ Restoration wort wns yo highly appreciotc^l that tb^ 
Mah^rat^n ha# cateftilly teeotfleii even a smail thing like pat¬ 
ting threp Ktrniw wtepis by a nAmai^eta to clitnb the AkiiRb-ceLlyu 
and the work aa inentoriouf;.* 

To hp hmy w ith the nonj^trtiritiou of mounLEtio htiildiikga was 
T4<!giirdeii aa a inetbod of HulKluing utid rontroUing the seuai^H. 
The Coiuiihenturiej iiieiitiun thut w^hen u bhikkhu is engaged in 
huUding an u^Hj?atlm-hoiise or a refectory, he hm lo be busy 
t hi liking about things. necnKisaT)- for the job, and «o his 
(evil thonghta) will have no oppurtiirLity to The A^tii^ara 
CnmiRtnlary goes further kfnil saystliali somelicies a bhlkkhii uiuy 
even b^iieomean arahant by not allowing hb tbna snppree&ed 

for the tiifiie bpiing to riice a|raiii, ajul a ^ory is related ui iUna- 
t.ration : 

A mu Ilk niLiiiod Tb^ of Ci ttala -pahbata. being disappointed 
with bis uionaiirio life, dpeided to leav^ the Ordftr and 
informed hia teacher accordingly. The mahi ihera w'as a man 
Ilf resounTCr Kow I am old. snid the teacher to the 

yoiuig ninnk. pli^asie bullfl me a living place. The pupil at 
once ajrceed to do il- Tlam the maha’them aaid further : 
you are engaged in thAX work, please do not forget your topic of 
TUpiiitjitifiin : praetliie same meditation opcia^nnally.'' 

Tiiida agreed. Hi^ cleaned ii cuvep bnilt the walla, fixed the. doors 
Md window's, prepared everything imees^ary and reported to the 
teacher- Tis^a, ycti have built it with great dillteulty auid 
the tberar “ w-hy don't you younsAlf li%^e there for night 
Thtt piJjiU obeycih He washed hiH feat, Anterefl the Cttvei sat 

L. JUi£ Lida ImiA hai 

ihndv^iKirdj htrarm (Jtun) A^iQjinafa tfuainc. EllZ. 111^ pi^ 

Hnjw did the Lbikkhuji live olipr giviiij/ tiipir utriw to thij work? Mont 
pdrahubly they might bay-e liveU by piitffdpufci. 

2- >riiv- tarii 2o 3fl, 

3. EtaC£o fMina miwlujnijfilu Aotn mpoKlhS^rttMoSanosSiddm* LniTTlir 
ffijM upsinm^ni itifr'jw fikumnn nn LiMdali. VhhJL 

p, 2 f 00 f A pi^ 3 »-lS. 
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^iown 0fosj?-li5ggt!J anil h^^ui to mnditat«^ He thou^Ut of hk 
own lifouiiiJ work, dirflftted hk tnind to the luodiUtiuzi of vijviittan<^ 
{zzuugtt) and uu aruhanl. Thna, to be busy s^int-k the 

oairstruotioo of a budding wsiv^ regHrded oa helpfui iu gettlog rid of 
kiicmis periizniieiitly+^ 

Thk kind of work uh u loenni of gutting rid of kik^n^ h pre- 
ooribed only for thow who am^piritiudly l>uckwanl. For a person 
genuinely iiitere#ti;d zii bi» upLcilaui att]imnie.nl4{» thk le^i^rilod 
A* a great hindmnwi (/!k3li6od^/i} to be avoided." 

^l7FAl&!> OF TUR Ul^AKT 

The life of bhikktiiiJ^, bowe^'erfltriotly euntroUtid. was not free 
from iKTcaaiopnl inteTludej^t i^iich uffab^ of the heart. Moha- 
tharaa who looked after the young Tnottke tried rheir btirt to 
protect tlieir pupils from fatlijig vietinis to Uuiiptatioiij^ and 
-dungerw.® 

The principal of KnUdTghavopidvara-vih^a agrees! to teuuh 
n young atudont monk only ua condition that the iattur would 
not go about in the viUagf;. The taaoher feared thuT the pupil 
would aucfcunib to mnt^ temptation in the vilkg4-\ Perhaps tKia 
pairioular viliagB had a had repiitarion. 

Naturally the young monk developed a curiDi^Lty to Uml ont 
•for himself why hh tenoher ptohibiied Liui from going into the 
rillage, Tharefone, after hk studies, on his way back hotuep be 
pa^ed through this vlUu^e. A young girb weari a g a yel low oloth^ 
oame out from a house and put snme gmeJ into hk alm;i-bowh 
She fdJ in love with him at iiiiit sights and went in and lay on 
her bed* 

Wheu her parentM in^xuired of her why she did flo, slm told 
them that hor life would not laat if sh* could not win the love of 
the young muuk. 

L A.V pp. £*-27. 

Vim. p. 70. 

3. diLrin^ tbe fnmimv shfQr n, DLaiiin-th^ni wat 

.alK^ul to pm^uh a somaOAra fdr creAiiuA a Kkuipl^iaii In Ha iiund. Tbe 
A^nia^roi, who U^r hecuno a gr?at foopk known ai Vattabbika-Nij^rodbA 
vonecMa th&Trtpit^ka, kiui ^ue til'ikisluiigh Iffifoordeiv^n fuMl hia tow 
<if (For wanMii-na^j eua Vrun. p. iS4). But hl^ ta 4 ehet' ^lidl 

not kncku wlut hnpp^TLod tq the {V%bA. p, 
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H^r pun^nte mn ftftw the young luonkp woriihlpped him mid 
him to tukis hln m^ui at li0u;9&. But the monk 

Tvfusrtl Uj gu buek. Thtii they divulged the seeiet to him : 
“Sir'\ they Rttidn we enough w^'uIttiK and we have only 
one riaoghteir. You become out eld eat Hoor and you can live 
bapi^iiy." 

Hut the youxig niotik thought at once of his tcucher'a advice^ 
that thb would be a great troublci and went oS- 
The girl refuBcd to fake food and died of griftf. 

After her funeralp her parotita ofiered her yellow cloth to the 
ISangha of t he ueighbouriug vihina. One of thfi monku who got u 
pieca of thia idoth aa hla uhare weul w a pUgiiiJiUige Kula^yUj 
and casually jukted the whole story to the ydujig monk who 
hapi^ued to be there. Full of remorw! that he hafi u^iwd hia 
chauce of getting ji aiticfire and devoted wilcp the young luonk 
died of grief/ 

8(mietimes monlni turned thek attention not only to village 
bclltti but also to beauties of the Royal Court. A young mont 
of lAihapIryida and a lady of King Saddha-Tissa's retinue nrft 
reported to have died of love for each other/ Another monk 
ealkd (--ittfl. of Cftti yaglri who hud entered the Order when he waa 
advanced in ugc Was mad with love for the 

beautifnl young Tamil queen (Daniila-devlJ of KingMuhudathlka- 
^lakiEiilga ^B7-7lk A.C.), und \b »ai<l tu huve become a butt for tha 
cluiuHV ridicule of the younger monks at MihintatS/ 

There ore also inataTicejj of monkB falling in bva with nona. 
Onca young mouka were recitiug sutla^ {sajjkdifiim) aL the Mahu' 
cetiya (Ruvaiivuli-fl^yub probably in the evenings Some young 
nuus were sen ted imuiediately behind thetii Lbtenijig to the 
recital/ One of the young monkSp stretching hia hand backward? 

1- MA. pp- 3*3 S&l; AA. p. Tfarrc b nnoiber story of a ysuug 
A^mAUtni tn lava with ■ Weaving girl stmi lUArr^'ing hrr. A. 

pp. tSUti tf. 

AA. |i. 13. 

AdikAfjLm thiakn this was a ebuiR. {KlfBC. p. ]27}r But tliu wb 3 
only B recitation (wyjAfijjjji of wtHM an the ereaiDg by bykk!hi:f!i nftW ibeir 
ifrorflhip nt thj! cietiyB. Tliift prnetiee in followed by Buddbiiit Dionks up W 
ihJn day^ men and women, ton, cJt iliiwu and Ibtea to thb 
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toaclied tha body of a joimg Qtia, SL« took fii^ bflud mid pkred 
it on hfr Tlity d^velop^d ft love for uacli othoT and later 

l&ft iLw Order/ 

There iis a charaiiiig utory in the CcwM^rtcHfary/ At 

th<? oQiiacenittoti ctireiiiony of the Maritavutfi-vihftra {let century 
BrC.) great mnltitodce of both nionkii imd rjuaft were ft^mbied 
at A nuradhftjiura, A little »aina];iera was carrying a bowl of bnt 
gmcL It was ao liut that he had to put the bowl now i^ the fotds 
of liii^ rolui and 13 ow oil the grouiid. A Little nun saw Ids plight 
and gave him a pkle {tkalaJca), wyiog : ** Take it on thk.*" 

A'ean paaiicd, and there was a fambe In ftyloa/ Many 
mooka and tiiinSp ineLuJing the two refpTred to abo ve^ were obliged 
to go *0 a ^U-uimtry beyond the aeaa'' t^paTammtidd^m), moKt 
probably to IndisH fts wag muni on auch occaaions^ Tk hud had 
goDc there with an earlier group of nuns. When ahe heard that 
a new fiinhaJe^ monic hud arrived, she went to sec liim and ual 
ihera i;]iattLng. **Sir she inquired, “ bow old were you at the 
time of the eoiu^Sie! ration ceremony of ^laricavatti f* 1 ww 
only a seven-yenr-edd aaioanera. How oJd were yon f ” "'I too 
Was only a «even-year-old sainaoeri ”, said the ntin^ and re-called 
the old incident: “ Thert 1 gav# a plate to u little aauiuoerft, 
wUt> waa carrying some hoi gtuti, to put hia howl on ”, '' That's 
me!” exclaimed the and taking out the plate ahowed it to 

the nUD* The old uiemorb^ were refreshed, aud they developed 
a Ifive for each othei and left the Order- Aecordiiig to the ^urv 
they wftre al^ty years at thia Liiiie {mithimesika-kak)-*^ 

But for auch exceptiQimt emwa ms iheae, seldom do we com?^ 
acTo:^ Uikitniieea of morol lapse aiiioug bbikkhiia while they were 
in robes, Mi:^otion Ir made in the Dh^Tttiopfudipikd^ uf a aolitarv 
B?cft£iipi& of ft nmn auol a w'oniML wearing fohea having 

I. MA, pp. tU ; p. 137 f VhbA, p. : AA- IG. 

^ MA. p, 354* 

3. llutst pnjbiibly the famoiH JJami^dtsy*'=iSya_ 

4, iSeo abav 4 ? p. 5 ^, □+ 3 - 

^S. OhannGprtiiitpiku, p. 325^. 

pcTiri Ni>to tluit ^urii]ti;^ni3 doei not 

hke ly fall th^m njoak boU nuot hut retere to ihw aa**a man huil n wnmua 
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physical relations in a park at Annradhapura in the 2nd century 
B-C. If a bhikkhu happened to fall in love with a woman and 
was not able to overcome the temptation, the normal course was 
for him to leave the Order honourably and marry her, which was 
perfectly justifiable and allo\¥ed. 

Pilgrimages 

Pilgrimages to celebrated places of w’orship were a common 
feature of the life of bhikkhus. This was encouraged by the 
Buddha himself. The Buddha, during his life-time, used to 
spend three or four months during the rainy season in one place, 
and to spend the rest of the year going from village to village, 
from province to province, from country to country, teaching 
the people how to lead a good life. This was known as cdrikd, 
and hundreds of bhikkhus joined the Buddha in this “ pilgrimage”. 

In the MahdjHirinihhdm-sutta the Buddha is reported to have 
told Ananda that devout disciples should visit the sites of the 
Buddha’s birth, his enlightenment, his first sermon and his final 
passing away, and that if any died during a pilgrimage to holy 
places {cetiya-cdrikd), they would be born in a heavenly world.^ 

Buddhaghosa, commenting on this passage, says that no 
mention is necessary of those who go round sweeping the court¬ 
yards of cetiyas, washing the flower altars and w^atering the Bodhi 
trees, because even those w^ho die with a clean conscience on the 
way to a place of worship will immediately be reborn in a heavenly 
world.^ 

Following these ideas and traditions, Buddhist monks in 
Ceylon used to go on pilgrimage to places of worship not only in 
the Island, but also in India. On these trips monks went usually 
in groups, w^hich was pleasanter and safer. When great teachers 
like Dhammadinna of Tissamaha \'ih^ near Talangara-pabbata 
and Tipiteka Culabhaya went on pilgrimage, they had large 
numbers of bhikkhus, as many as 500, to go wdth them.^ Small 

1. D. n, p. 86. 

2. DA. p. 407. 

3. Rsv. II, p. 128; Vbh\. p. 323. Numbers should not be taken 
iliterally. 
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of 7, liJi 30, GO or (50 [iLikkliuv w&re v«v common.^ 
Usually these groups were coiopwed of tflsiilim «nd i^tudeaLt or 
co-eelibat«s from n^iij^hbouring vitiiTas. Hut monko of auatfro 
priMTliceM, like PorjisukiilikAit and Pi(fdapjltikjift, uuualJy went 
ulonn*^ 

A pUgriuuigetottM. BoilLi at RuddLrtgayim India wliiuh was 
perilous and diBicult was noruifllly uii(lt'r(jikeji by groups of 
pilgrims. soiuetimeH including luymen and lay womeu- The 
whole journey from Anuradliapiira to Buddha^yil (k>ok about 
ten ur ulevan 

There were several wetJ-biowu planes of pilgrimage in Cuylon. 
no MidiGhodhi flaU the Mahaeetiya (EuvauvalisayB) at Anu* 
Jdhapura were very popnlar.* JfigarlTpa (in unxlern JaSlia 
miitaula) nuKetjiially popular.^ Tiwuiiiuilia-vihiini in the south* 
and EuJyaiii-eetiya in tht- wesT' wvte two nth<>r well-knowii, 
plaRes. Sometimoa SaiBAutflfcufu fSri-Pnda) is wIbo mtintioued * 
On their way to these faiuoiia plsoep, pilgrima did not Tail to 
worship At other teli^oiiH phwes thi y hapiieneet to paBs. 

The benefits of a pilgriituige at tlmr time were manifold. It 
was |irinmtily a celiya-rMrikn in the uiicitnt tmilition. acooni- 
iug to the advice of the Buddha hjiiiself. Travelling thronglt 
the country, weing new thiuga aiirl nieetijig new people. 
healthy change fruini the umnotuuoiis life of the monastety. Tra¬ 
velling with a leumi^rt teacher Wiis always proCtahle, for the 
bhikkhns WJiilii dbeuas iniportauT fNiints with him ull ulorg the 
way. It mas like o peripateric school. A pilgriiuiige also 
helped uEoriks to get rid of their attaohmettt to their own Uionas- 


:3- AA. |i|j. im, 1*77. 

AliiiiafUiApHm Uf KatlApfki.^ 
dJJj, It M«va|u-|hitiiEi^TuxiiL> 4 lUQnLJiE f £r™ Kj>Uo. 
to thi? oUicr^bort! by imm .1 hiiKnihi: fnm chi*iT hi Vb(% 

-l&odfJ nt -tSxfdElhjjq^jtyl 4 itHinlljn- 

VhhA. p. 2^4 : V'ii^ia. p. lUU. 

5- 1>A, p. safe ; 31A, p. H5 : AA. p. 

U. AA. 227. 

7- ttfiv. U. p. J7; VhbA. (I. Stl7. 


UsT.If, ;i. ir 
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Mure lIud lill Lliid^ a. grfiAt it^rvifie the people wo^ rendered 
by libikkhua oa pil|5rimflKt% Just like tbe Buddbik i\i\d bb 
didcjptes on ciwiM, these pilgrim monk^ advifled the people in 
the villHgas through which they pn$^d Co Jeoil good li veif. Monks, 
were tiot in a hurr>% Tliey i:ould tnrry fiir ti wbil# when it wjw 
iit;ee.i^iLTy, Tlwmforft they Atnjtjked and delivered ^riuona ut 
placed where it iwna Jieeesaiiry lo da so. 

Besidssi tbn^e rohcAji nlios-bowl amE wntei^struiner (tu strain 
waUrT for drJnklcLg), a monk on jl joiirnr^y generally eotried with 
him an oil-can (for such personal use as applying oil on the 
fffetjt a pair cf ^niinlfi and a case tu put them in when nivt in 
use, a fan and aoinetiiiie^ an umbrella nnd a walkiiig-stickJ He 
hcnl uIhu a knapsack {ihuvika) contaihing the apparatus fur 
generating fiie [nra^boAiV^Iiitlf, (a oaae t), ilrnkatttjtlc^f 

(pins?)^ (pair of mMu^xh^dana (nail- 

ebpper) and suet (neadb). There was abo in it a uoU'-bnok 
{muflhi-p<}Uhitk^) wherein the virtues uf thn Buddha niid the 
i>hanima were written for ofioasioiial referaucc." 

Hoqjat* i?EitviCE 

We get very little lafurmation r^arding the inteteiit of 
hblkkhua in Aoeial work, ^part frotu tlieir educational and rnl- 
tural activitle*,® It app^airfl that opiaion wje* divided as to 
whether bhikkhus fihuuld Ije LnterestfKl in aoclal aerkHoe and 
hmnanitATiacL activiti^. A little stux)- in the Jfiajjhima CeiJi- 
mEnldjy will throw some light on thb matter^* 

A Certain (feinale clevotse] in a village attend¬ 

ing on Cuilapi^^apStiya 'fiiiia Thera for many yeani. One day 
thsTe was a ftre in the village, and liiaiiy houses, inoliiding the 
lipdsiM^s were bnmt ilown. bhikkhn^ who vigitexl the 

viilagv on this oceusion inijuired sympatbetioally from the 
tipdsikd whether she could save ttnything. But Cnlla- 
piudupatlya Tbaa Thera <|id not viait her in her miufortune. 

1. VaJU, pp. nu, 74 I AA. p|L. 708-7011^ 

Mx^. p. 312 . 

a. Frrt ttvpifirilucatipnal find Gidtund activities see Chapter pd Eiiuciiliaii^ 
4. MA, |]L 35^. 
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Tbe vilIftg€!TB TKmATkftd thi^% lit? woulil camn there mh hI; tli* 
meal tiuiE. And tt« thera, there nest dny for alnu 

exactly nt the nicnJ liura m ti^tinL The upi^ka pnapju^l 
Kome food nodet the slmdow of a wallp nnd oShred lit to the 
monk. 

WLfln the them tad gone nwa^y iifier hLa nieaJ, tha I'i Ungers 
«Do£fcd at the uttiiude of the tdotik nn^dog that her fnend tha 
thera CAme exaeilj at the lueal The innoeeiit woiuan 

BJiuplj rejoined: Your lutiiiiate thema are gcjod 

for you and my them ht good for 

This fitor>' thrown light on Aoveml points. Thtre wem two 
claa^jea of monka : One okm of moiitB devoted thenm^lviMs only 
to meditntioa, with the sole puipoiie of Kusdng them^lve&t 
without tiiJdug any inteppst in the welfare of the |ieople.^ Tho 
other cLasA of moukii i^eems to hn^re taken on interei^t in the 
welfnrft of tlie people—^hotU spiritual and matt^rinl—in oddittou 
to their own salvation. This utlitudK? oeenuf to br heaJthkr 
than the Emt one, &nd ia in keeping with the spirit of the 
Master. The Buddha himaelf ia reported to have visited and 
cemsoled a hrahmiu friend in dietmaA when all his opm wav 
washeri nway by Hoods on eue uconsion.* 

Public opinion akn seema to have been divided on thi# 
^lueiLlon. Some people, liks tha old agreed with the 

attitude of CuXInpi^^dApitiya Tijisa in the story above. The 
Cumuieutary itself Beema to have appreciated fhtt uttituJop for 
it prulBea CuXlapiudApatiya Tiiiaa aa nioAt independent and 
uccepting giftfl without nnj nbligntioti (nvurrd'motroAa). The 
majority^ it aooniA, however, did not ogree with CuUupIo^apa- 
tiyn Tissa, hut appreciated the attitude of luotiki who took an 
intert^t in tha welfare of the peepk^ 

The traditioual and popuiof attitude of the Hoagh^ to the 
iftity is eieoriy and briefly set in the 4 d\'ic#^ givf^n to them ia 
the following vsras: 

I- See Chapier ou The Itonutht Lifu Ilf : Itm AstMiia IdeAb 
^ [If. 
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Hfcmm amimdSn^^ 

icitroth^ dhummudunena (csa^ paceupukdt<^ic<irti^ 

“ Rfin^CT help ia hy ■spiritaa.l lay psaplfl who’ 

Always eupport you witli uuditvmL gUuJ* 

The same idwi k axprcKKiwl more f^lahnrately in the Simula- 
tuit^ of the Digha^kSy^,^ 

Ill ihe verie ii^uoted uIhjvu^ In tlii^ t-eriii dk^untm^dd-HQ can 
rightly bfl incliidRd alL JspirittinJ, ndurAtlonal and cnltural s^ervlces. 
Thetefore the bhikldiiia felt it wa& their Ixjimden duty to serea 
with yplritanl, cuJtnTal und educntionul giflu the Uy people who 
looked After their materint oomfortB. 

We leAm from certain awrit^* ihsit the general opliuoji of 
monkft WAS that they could serve the people best by leadiiig a holy 
life thamiteiyea^ Their way of lifn was an mapirAtion and example 
for the people to follow a rfghteoiui life, ^lonku eumeatly felt 
that they ttbould bia worthy of giftis which the laity proviJedi for 
them even at the espeUBe of their own comforts. But bhikkhu^ 
are advked to aariftt and look nftar their parents when they nre in 
Duud of material belp.** 

SECtfi ojt NikIyas 

We have seen earlier how dUseiiaioua Jn the Saiigha took plaoe^ 
and how iiiMy/iA or rtcotfl begaD to develop in (kylon. Three 
nikayaa (ni^ajvitfoyo) axe referTed to often in the ChroEiitole&‘ 
King Mahaaaga (5o6-5Gd A-C-J ia reported to have repaired the 
three great cetiyaR and made gifts of doth to 

the three nikayaa,^ The three great eetiyus jceferted to here are 
liiiJouhtedly the Suva^ganiaf! (Ituvanvali~B4ya}i the Ahbayagiri 
and the Jetavana d^g^bas at AnnradhapuraT and these three 
napectively represented the three chief munaalic establiihnjents. 

Xm SaddlkirmSIaJk^EFajf&f p. 5£!lr 

SL D. IILp-llI, 

S. I>A. p, imt MAk p. ^S7 ; AA. pp- m ; Viitixt. p. ; Ksw. 
11, p. 143. 

4^ p. 335. 

^ Mhv. zli 07 I %itv 131 ; ilr id ; xhi 10 ; xhm 73 ; IJ 14. 113 ^ 

lulO^lS, 3ow^ 

e. /M- sli W. 1*7. 
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u nikijsfc waa knoirn by tLtf name cf a gwat dMm. 
Tbflra IE ni> to flf>iiht that tbu three lukilja# 

referred to iu tliv Cbranid^E were the ilahaviMm^ thft Abhftyagiti 
aad t-he JetaTEiiE. 

Then; wore two other eeot^ kuowu as J>hflnim^ttiid aud 
Sagaliya ^ bat they were iadtld^d In the AhhayajSfiri and the 
Jetavaafl seefee roEpi^ctivelj^ as we have seen eariiLTr thongh Homs- 
they are referred to by their former nairtfiR.^ 

There are twi^ other oikayav refen-ftii to aide by . aide with the 
three oikayos. The eaya that Aggahocihi IV 

^74 A.C4 gninted many toaLuteuanoe vdla^nH to the viharua of 
the two nikAyaE aodi iu abort i^OOQ villager to the tLirt-ir nihavAA.^ 
It in not elenx ^^'bether the^ two mkayaii were ineiuded in tho 
throe great nik^yaE or whether they ware UhanmLaracii and 
Sagaliya or ttome other two nMyas. Geige r thinks that, pThapap 
thn ThtlL|>ilrflU3au and the MiriaavSti-viiiara are meant here,* But 
they are not known to Iw referred to aatwo Eeparete nikaym^ 
Before we hear of thi* diCbr<rnt iJvctH aa auehj we aotne aoro$e, 
in rftcoTida of about the latter part- of the ftreft centary B.C., twa 
gronpfi ktiowu au Dhammakathika and Fa^ufuhulika.^ They 
were not two tEiFerent mkavAEt but only two groapu of the eemo 
oonmnuiity leading twq ways of life. Bhainmakathika ItteraUy 
meanE a preaoher ^ Evidently the learacii monl^ who were 
teachers abo were inoloded m this group. PaEiEuktllikas werO 
thoEe who need only rag'robea. There were three grades of the m : 
the first gra<le uaed only rnbes made oat of rags pir.kEd up in 

1. iM* T 13 ^; lEidi 41 j jthi 43 ; idvU 1-2 ; lil 17. 
ihhj- slvi Id -Id : duinma^ riAdrp 

iMAuiui HVa Duitrwi n*irru'pi 

3^ Clv. tr. I^ p. n. 

4- If thf twa ruTtm^ Mhr. jlri lo-lO abore. tr« raid twnheti 

Ud tlu? Pino tmhuml ii rd« onOcrta whAt in tbe ii^e of muck talt 7" in tikan 
into condderaiiiQn,. it NeemHp ihnt the two nlkiyu minllonedl in j^a 

iniiLuihscJ in the theta nikiyaji mantinned in v+ 16. 

Saip._(SElB) :bil> maatioDi aoma *' fivu great moiiMtorioi" [wifeu- 
iiWiv^iAixPisK Itsff. lip p. 61 abo nfor^ to " five ereat 

rtfilaflnopA _ What thtsi are wb aannot nay delinfidy- But Mrtaiulr 
they m not BABta or nikayKs. 

6« AJk^ pp. 62-63. 
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cemeteries ; the second grade picked up all kinds of rags left in 
various places by the laity for the use of monks ; the third grade 
accepted even robes left by the laity at the feet of those monks. 
But none of them could, at their will and pleasure, accept robes 
offered by the laityThe Paznsukulikas to whom robes were 
offered by kings in the 8th and lOth centuries, according to some 
Mahdvamsa accounts, seem to have belonged to the third grade.^ 

But when different sects came into being, they had their own 
Pamsukulikas. Thus there were Pamsukulikas belonging to the 
Mahavihara as well as to the Abhayagiri.* But it is reported 
that the Pamsukulikas belonging to the Abhayagiri separated 
and formed themselves into a special group (gaM^hesum) in the 
20th year of Sena II (851-885 A.C.).^ We cannot say definitely 
whether this group continued as a separate sect. Pamsukulikas 
lived in urban monasteries like the Thuparama as well as in 
forest-dwellings like the Tapovana, and mountain caves like 
Ritigala.® 

There was another group of monks known as Aranyavdsl or 
Vanavdsi dwelling in jungle areas, as opposed to Grdmavcm 
residing in towns and villages. From about the 6th century A.C., 
they are referred to as a distinctive group, though not as a 
separate nikaya.® As in the case of Pamsukulikas, most probably 
all the nikayas had their Aranyakas. There is particular mention 
of Aranyaka bhikkhus belonging to the Mahavihara.^ From 
about the 6th century, the forest-dwelling monks were sometimes 
referred to as tajxissi “ hermit ” or “ ascetic ”, which is not a 
term usually applied to bhikkhus.® In the 10th century reference 


1. See Vsm. pp. 47-48. 

2. Mhv, xlviii 16 ; lii 27 ; liii 48 ; liv 25. 

Geiger reads the second line of Ch. lii, v. 27 as pamsukulikamdtiinam^ 
The Colombo ed. prefers panmikulikabkikkhunam. There is no reason why 
it shonld be read —mdtunam and not bhikkhunam, 

3. AA. p. 489 ; Mhv. xlvii 66 ; li 52. 

4. Mhv. li 52. 

5. AA. p. 489 ; Mhv. xlvii 66 ; xlviii 4 ; xlix 81 ; 1 63 ; liii 25. 

6. Mhv. xli 99 ; lii 22 ; liii 14 fif.; liv 20. 

7. Mahdvihare bhikkhunam vane nivasatam add —Mhv. lii 22. 

8. Ibid, xli 99 ; liv 20. 
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is made to a monastery called Tapovana “ Ascetic-Grove ” near 
Anuradhapnra which was the residence for forest-dwelling monks. 
There were also Pamsukulikas living in this monastery.^ 

Pamsukulika and Aranyaka are only two of the 13 dhutahgasr 
There were monks who observed other like pindapdtika. 

But they were not regarded as separate groups. It is curious that 
only the Pamsukulikas and Ara^yakas were regarded as separate 
groups, and for this we are at a loss to find a satisfactory expla¬ 
nation. 


Nuns 

Little is known of the activities of nuns. The Kukuruma- V 
handamana Pillar Inscription of the 10th century says that there 
was a hospital (ved-hal) in front of the nunnery known as Mahinda- 
rama on the High Street (imhaveya) of the Inner City (of 
Anuradhapura).® One is tempted to ask whether the bhikkhunis 
could have served as nurses in these hospitals. Various references 
show that richly endowed nunneries were established by kings 

1. Ibid, liii 14 ff. This may be the group of so-called Western Monas¬ 
teries lying in the forest area to the west of Anuradhapura. For details 
of these ruins see Memoira of the Arehatological Survey of Ceylon^ VoL I 
p. 18 ff. 

The Aranyav^ins used to live in quiet, forest areas, devoted chiefly 
to meditation, while the Gramavasins lived in towns and villages, engaged 
in activities directed towards cultural and educational development. In 
later times, the Aranyakas, too, like the Gramavasins, took greater interest 
in intellectual pursuits, and were even engaged in writing non-religious 
works. The Bdldvahodhana, a Sanskrit Grammar, written by Aranyavasi 
Dimbulagala Maha-K^yapa is a good example. By that time the difference 
between the Aranyavasins and Gramavasins seems to have been only in the 
name, and not in practice. The Aranyavasins also appear to have been 
attracted by the way of life of the Gramavasins. These two classes were 
in later times known as Ubhaya-vdaa “ two residences ”, i.e., grama (village) 
and aranya (forest). (See Nks. pp. 20, 22, 24). Modem Malvatta and 
Asgiriya, the two chief viharas in Kandy seem to be the descendants of the 
old Ubhaya-vdsa, the former being the grdmavdaa and the latter the ora^ya- 
vdaa. 

Another group of monks known as Labhavdai is referred to in the 10th 
century and later. (Mhv. liv 27, lx 68, 72). But little is known about 
them. 

2. The thirteen dhutahgaa are : pamauhulikoy tedvarikoj pindapatika^ 
sapaddnacdrikay ekdsanika, paUapiiidikay khalupacchahhattika, drahhikay 
•ukkhamulika, abbhokdaika, soadnika, yathdaafUhatika, neaajjika. For details 
3ee Vsm. p. 45 ff. 

3. EZ. II, p. 22. 
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(Hid queeiu for the lOaltitciianci! of bhihkhnniJL^ Thfl Ilj^iFwjww 
givM 4 lisi of ptoniiiMiit nnnii,® but aboxtS their ao^vitieis 
ift kuowur Excitpt that they tuu^ht the VlimVA. W« heve no 
le&don to doubt tluat they^ too> led.* life diimlat to that of moiiks. 

1. Mhv- atiiii 43 i: iH S7 f alii ; E2,1, p 44. 

^ Dpr- atriii ^-33. 


CHAFTJiH Xll 


THE MOSASSnC I.IFE HI ; ITB AftCCTIC ITIKAL ■ 

id the two prevlouB cliapttiiif how tlie munhj 
wun± conHlminfd to ctunge tbf^tr wfLifii uT llfu t>ec4]iiuie 

<if vaTiuiiy cirrumtitttDLVii beyond their controi TLb chunge wiu 
notiood by the Sungka of old^ but waa not fccognired an 
inevitable development^ Duturul and Dormd. They viewed h 
with great anxiety and coDceTu> oi a mark of detenonittoD. 
JSvidcmly they fell chat in spite of their, eamefit and rupsated 
attempts at " purifyijj); the flaBAna ”, they were helpleea agaiiifit 
thi« overwhelming tido n( ohange and developineat^ DLi- 
appointed with the conteciipOTary state of afTairtin therefojre, they 
looked back for theb goidanee mad eoiuioiatiou upon the paat 
wZdeh they reganlcd perfect and IdKoJ- 

It b both a curious fatrt and a tmiversal teadeuev that 
humanity always believes that the past waa the best state of 
t hft present is had and tbu future will be worse. Ail good and holy 
TtienN regarded as aainlH and aiahante^ lived in the pa^ ; coDtetn- 
porary men and ufhrirs am corrapt and degenerate ; after us, the 
future will be increasingly worse* Thiu ideal paat, which in tealitj 
never existed, drifte further and ftirther away like a ininige aa 
one drawM near it. If one dives deep into that “ideal paat ” aud 
Lnvestigatejii the exporleneea of thoae who lived then, it will be 
found that they were equally dissatbbed with the contempamry 
of aOaiii^:^ and that they themBolvefi h&d their eyes ixsd on 
an e,vur-retr4iatiDg ideal past"* 
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So find lliH Pill Commetit^ries praUing th# therna who 
bved in the uiii] lodiTwotLy riem^rkiiig oii th« Dn^uitiRfAetory 
iialure of the ooutcmponiiiy aocietj of moiiks, al least in the- 5th 
century A.C.* 

For ^^xarnple, in the cotmitf of minting the story of Tipitaka 
Collasuiiiiiia The^a^ who fitt^ncJed & sermoti of hie pupil Tipi taka 
'Collanega Thera, th# CouiiuiJDUriea say that the auejeut tbenui 
weff fond of liatening to the dhauimar and iHed with one uiiotLur 
in ftseenatliiig immediately they heard ihe annourLeement.^ This 
may he takeu aa an insiauation that the nionka at the time tlua 
statement was made did not care very much for hearing tho 
dhammuK 


There was a differemw of opinioa betweea the aame t^aeher 
and pupil will nigard to a aiiMle do<}ttioul poiat, and uLtimatelj 
the t^oehcr ui reported to have aec^pt-cd openly the opinion of hia 
pupils Here again the Commentaries pndati CullaHiimaiin Thera's 
magnanimity^ aaying : ** And the aneicut tiicrukH are not jealous ", 
they do not go about carrying only what they prefer^ liki.^ u buudb 
of «u^ar-eane. They aecept only the reasnnable and reject the 
unrea^anahle Thia auggests that, generally * the cont-c in jjorary 
mouky were not amenable to reiuionp but obstinately held fast to 
their own viy wa, whether right or wrong,* 

S5ptaking about attending gn the ElderSt the Commentaries 
state : the ancieTit bhibkhus do not show respeci looking 

nt the JacOp thinking ‘ tbis is our preceptor or thi$ is our teacher 


J. Wf? ^aold rtmembtf hare that tJie statements round in ibe ormeni 
t-ommen tuito werih imuflat^ Into T£lj frfitn llic unuinjil Sinhetese (Joe- 
mAiitrhncv written ftarliMp rtumi probabV Brcifii centnrira wUm-. Thm- 
lore iDEMB siatcmcnts reiw to a sooifitv th^i ojuftx^d even oarher thAu the 
Sth oratiuy A.C, 

S. tira pitfod^amime^tavana Aonl^i. J^£sidaifi I uli^fvj. 

afKir^ pafAatnaip aha^ pn^A^mgiiff owjnsnXi, D * 

MA.p.l^T. 


J, Paraifnhilikeri Ai 4niMi[jurdjLa W,', .Vo o/foK ruiM i-nj 
hharam pjM uiUijitlTuS vifarumtf ; tOrajuim r.n» otJrau^jn 

1-iA- p. £35 : MA. p. I^t. 




■*' **? : wt. know how ttif. i.uiirrEl- 

4 'itrDV blukUlIM ef KotuabiotnUnntcljr Mtd unrtHiionrilily held fii«l lo ihi-ir 
own View* on * wnor mottet-in ipitg of the BudtilmV oiimonitioo, 

comptUing the Huster leave the nonut^v and retito to the fortatU 
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They attend on them (their guests) as they come When we^ 
read this passage, we have the feeling that the monhs at the time 
this was written waited only upon their teachers and preceptors^ 
and the like, and not on other theras, unknown to them,^ 

Numerous arahants are said to have lived during the period 
of Duttha’Gamani and his brother Saddha-Tissa, in the first 
century B.C ® But, strangely enough, we find Saddha*Tissa 
requesting the monks to name one holy man (a^a) who deserved 
his veneration,"* This, undoubtedly, is a reflection on the Sangha 
of the first century B,C. Saddha^Tissa does not seem to have 
been pleased with the great majority of monks of his day, and 
seems to have been at a loss to find one whom he could worship 
with undiminished devotion,® 

This kind of general dissatisfaction with contemporary society 
and admiration for the past can be traced as far back as the time 
of the Buddha himself. 

One day, Maha-Kassapa visited the Buddha at Veluvana at 
Rajagaha, The great eider, who had an unequalled reputation 
for holiness, spent most of his time in solitude, and visited the 
Master only occasionally. The Buddha himself held him in high 
esteem, and regarded the elder as equal to himself in exhorting 
monks. Therefore the Buddha requested Maha-Kassapa to 
advise monks and give them a religious talk on this occasion. 

But Maha-Kassapa showed no eagerness to do this : “ Sir ”, 
said he, “ now (etaraM) the monks are not compliant (duh&am) ; 
they are inclined to be recalcitrant (dmacassakaranehi dhammehi 
samatuia^atd) ; they are intolerant (akkhamd) and not keen to 
take advice {apjxidakkhiit^iggdhim anmdmnifn). Here I saw„ 
Sir, Ananda's co-resident {saddhimhart}^ a bhikkhn called Bhandu 

1, Pordiiakabhikkhu kira na <jmMkam upajjhdp^ amhdkom d^riyoti 
mukkam ohieivd vattam kari^nti; mmpaUaparicch^rieh'a karonii^ DA. 
p. 130 ; 3IA, p, 207 ; VhhA. p, 245, 

2, Remember the reference earhefr to monks who were fond of their 
pupils and would not allow them to attend on others. See above p, 1S4' 

3^ See next chapter on Arahants in Ceylon. 

4. Bhajile^ tnayham mriditabbayuttakam ekam ayyam dcikkhaiha. _- 

AA. p. 384. * ' 

5. Was Saddha-Tissa, perha^, prejudiced because of the young motxk 
of Lohapas^a who fell in love with a lady of his court t above p. ISS,. 
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and aELatlitir bhlkkhu Cidled Ahbifijik^ ^ho AnunlddLii^^ 
talking 4Ach dgwu on tliuLr ii?iimiii|^ (ailjla- 

^ylng: ' Conki^. dn, bbikkhu. wJid 
will racitft ninuB ? Whd will rwite better i Wltg will redtii 
Igagerr*'* 

SimLlarlyp on two other occiaaioiu! at i^YattliJ. iihen llie 
Btiddha that 31ahi-Kaddapa ahoulil udvisi^ ih^t mgukifr 

the great eider wm feluptautp ou tbu ground that the rnonki were 
bad, and implied further that they were devoid of (|uulitiea 
i^eoeasaiy for the higher iiie.^ 

" It is BO KafisapLiL, [t^M hi pam ", agreed th* 

Buddha, 4ud ejcphiin^d the editing BituatioD : Formerly 
thfl moiika dwelt in foreatBr lived on nbns-b^gging. msed rug-roh«K^ 
had OLiiy three robeSt d#ired nothing, wtzv eoiiteiiteil^ lived 
^nlLiude without tkKeial eoutuot. wnrv giviji' to ^ndeavoiiiv and 
they piIko praised the valuf^ of these virtuea. I'hfwe who hud tlieau 
good HpiiilitieH were popnlftr and reapeeted in Cliosw alayti. Tluxt 
wnis an enconrag^meal for yuiuiger bhlkkhiLs Lo follnw ihf^as: good 
^nrtties. 

But now' (chiraAx) Lhu monks do not praotise virtues. 
Now, if ft bhikkhn Lh famous and r^snowoed, if he reeetvea the 
four r^Cfidsitea abnndadtJy, then th-e elders would rnueive him 
and respeet him, Tho younger monks also follow their estample. 
i)UK ^ould aafely cay the celibates were overpoweretl {rij'iri//dn/o) 
by dangeTsto the spiritual Life 

On anolher occa^iJoji^ Maha-Eatisapu a^k«d the Buddha why 
formerly there wet* less pteoepta aud mure amhanta, and why 
now there warn mom pmoept^ and less uxahtiiits. 

1, p. 27.^ 

2- Jfrk*. pp. 2Tfl-27a, 

CBD nppr^cPHU* B£nl]ii-K&Bsqpa'i disappodjil^i-nt Lektrr if wb 
remelublsr diAt onu ant of hm oBfi [mui\s Jind burnt (Joto tht dMiiw’H but 
ni^ JUjAgAhn^ At that tinao Slaha^kaaium Imd two pupili? idib him* 
one Hfjus gMul-nnlutotl nn4 tlw other ih-behav-cd. On loftvrml o^asiaiu 
Mabn-Kfta^pa AUriucl the Ui-behAved pupd to mend hia way^i, 4 ,nd on 
JUKWurst of this the ynnn^ monk hurbouml B n^iut tivfc eldiff. One 

-day, wbisil thn nldcr won oul, the wiVImI fellow Htt fbliT « utfrCudla 

and firo to Jail but Wld nin away. No wiFtinkT MahA.Kujiaufi y^ui 
wiDiiig to fldvj?* rrLi;iit1ia- S™ DbpA- p, 223 ff. Alim dutaka No. 321, 
JUKfMnhx J^ata^ 

3. S. pp, 2ia-27U. 
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" Ku^pa *\ tlw Buddiuij ** wlicii people bccomft 

di^gBn^FAte urn] tbi; good tuacbing diHappiAaLrAr tbf^TA arcs more! 
precepts ttad less bbikkime Attain aTabantahip/"^ 

AfUiir ihv Builillui's def^tli,. on oii^^ oceusioD Maka-Xa^usapa 
Tftpnniaiu^ed Aiiajida for maviDg about witb jonng luoiika who 
were " loose and not Aelf-iei?t*ained cali^d 

AnaiiiJa ii yuungatvr (^'^ainunrA^) wbo did aoti know bla podutiein 
{msHiiui}. 

iiiandii. remonstmted that he skoiild be called a " juungiatet 
by the Vrijiemble MuLu-XasBupa whifu be bad grey haira on hia 
bead. The great elder rejoined that it wae hecause of Ida 
tion with tmreat-ricted and imapoiMibJe 

A tUeru liAmed Parapariya^ Bome time after the Bndfiba'a 
death p hrooflH At length over the degeneratiott and deter! omtiou 
of monks. He says that when the Master was living tbey led 
noble Uvi^'Sr but now thidr lifa was lamf^ntsbly dAgAiieratr^ and 
full of evilp Tbo^ great and noble urahants are now dead and. 
gone. Snoh tnen are now rare ** he lamenta^^ 

Another thera, nam^d Phosaap makeK a long prediption indt- 
carTng that bhiickhus in faturu will be hopeJcBBly cormpt and 
depraved^ and vnU be gmltr of the pmeticwi prohibited by the 
and k-nd ordinary worldly livca.* 

Surh references clearly prove that even at the tlmR of thw 
Buddha nnrl aJao immeriktely after his deaths there was u strung 
body of opinion that good men belonged to the pastp eonteuipnru- 
neii w^ere unsatisfnotofyp and future generatiouB would be corrupt 
Ijeyond hope. The Baddha liiixiself b said to have contributed 
to tbiB opinioiip w hich has persisted down to pre^sont day. 

1 liduc[iced by tbiB Idea^ monkB in ancient Ceyloui too^ were 
imturaily di&^tishcd with the uunteinporaiy Btste of aiairs. 
They diiE not agree that changes, were Itie^dtuble and historical t 
ehauges. ui their opinioud were only aigus of dege-neration- 

r Ibnt. p. Hie same ^uestiou vikAput to the Duxlillm by Bt^iddaii 

axiti tJrrr r<ui.mn niiF^WcT wjih Tlienj tM Buddhi fxpbliXkK that lifi did 

DCl lay down miea imtiE QecajiuHu pnviAiiU'^^ tHcDUpeb'ev^ M. Up p. a?. 

S. F- 

3. Ttppra. 302 IT. Pornjnri^iiA&^-^SUiM* 

4. itidir p. 305 ff. 
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Tiierefort a OtiCtiun of nionkEit who wi^re iut^j* otlitir-w'orldly- 
mioded, turned to tha-. pa£t, m usualp fur the id^^al holy lif^. In ao 
^Joingt they eeem to have followed metictdously tL* lettvr without 
Uiidurstauding the apiDt of the teadiiu^ uf the Buddha, And thfl 
result w^fl as tan txpuuted. 

We kani from ndiahb eourtea that the inuuica at th« tune of 
the Buddha, were gcncfuUy h^pfiy and o^ititoiited. One day 
PoBtuadi^ EoBala^ went to see tht Buddbu at u town !□ 

the S^yan country, aixd reJuted ftovoral ruanorm for hift devotion 
to the blaster. One uf the reaanna, he wtidt waa that ho found in 
somo moiiubiterieB aamutJftfi and hrlhmapua haggard (JtiVui), rouTHi«t 
ugly puk in appeuranre {nippan^uppait^uka- 

j^a], ajid uuiauiated with the veina showing uLi over the body 
(d Aa maniisafilhnUi^tiUa} ^ 

But> yir continued the king, “ here I see bhikhhua jvyfuJ 
^ud ulaU-d ih(mha~paha$ihn), jubilant md uxultaiil iudu^dag^a) 
ftujnpiig life with ^niw^ aatiabefi 

free from ui^kty lupj^sukka), Aerene [pam^Quia), ]ieiicoful 
(par<idi;vi^Ua} and Living wirh * ga^eUo 9 iniad imigabhuicnaceiam)^ 
i-fl., light-hearted. 1 think, Sir^ these venerable onefl certainly 
realize the great and full signifiofttiCH; of the Bles^sH^il One's 
teaching." 

After be hud left, the Buddha, requested the monks to kurti 
the words orPasenad.!, thtia approviug the idca^ e^preased by the 
King of KoaalaJ 

Thia rlearly shows that the attitude of bhilfkhus to life iu 
early days was happy and healthy. They do uut ^euj to have 
heCD brouding gloomily, looking pessiniktically at the dark side 
-of thfl pinttiTft. 

In answer to a queatlon as to how the eouiplexiun of m<ktiks> 
who live a quiet and dmplc life eating ocJ)- onfl meaf A day, could 
he BO bfightj the Buddha saysa; “ They do not rup^uC the paat^ 
nor do they yeam for the future* They live in the presenL 
Therefore their complexion blights ua up- By brooding over the 
future aud repenting ihn paar, fools becobic dried up like a green 
reed cut down.”- 

M. II. p. 23A—. 

i a. p. y 
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Tliis healtliv a,ttit«cle wsma to have undergone change in the 
prnceaa oT tiiae, and “ seod " monfea were expected to adopt a 
gloomy attitude H> life. Both the Samontapasadika uud the 
.Ifa/iuwyff^ eontuiu a story n-hich can he cited in illuRtratian :* 

“One day the prince (Tissa) when huntitig aaw gaMllftn 
eportiBg joyously in the wild. And at this aight h« thought; 

' Even the gsEcllcs sport thus joyoaalf, who feed on grasa in 
the wild. W herefore are not hhikkhua joyous and guy, who 
have their food and dwelling in comfort?’ 

“Betnnied houie he wld the lung his thonght. To teach 
him, the king handed over to him the government Of the king¬ 
dom for one vf«ek, saying: ^ Enjoy, prince, far on* week, my 
fuynl state ; then will I put thee no death.' Thus said tb« 
ruler. 

"And when the week was gone hy h« asked; ‘Wlicicfora 
art thou thus wasted away?' And when (Tisse) anawered; 
‘ By reoiion of the fear of death’, the king spoke again W hint 
and said: ' Thinking thot thon must die when the week waa gone 
by, thou wojst no longer joyon* and gay: hoW then eau MOfttica 
be joyous and gay, my dear, who think ever upon death?” 

We should not take this story literally. Its signnificanca iu 
thatbbikkhns could not be “joyous and gay" because they 
were always afraid of death. It is tme that bbikkhus ar* 
advised to understand death a* a natural and inevitable 
phenomenon. That w the very reOAon why they are aot 
afraid of it, ilko ordinary worldly people who have no such 
deep uudetatanding of life vt death. Wlien a ptreon has co 
worldly attachmeut, when bU miikd is free and when he uiwier- 
etandfi the secret of lifv and death, he haa uo fear of death. 
He has nO reason to worry or to look gloomy. On the 
contrary, he becomes the happiest of tueB. That ia why the 
king Of KosaTa found the bhikkhuB, who had realised the full 
aigniticancfl of the dhamma, to be enjoying life with “aatkfied 
sensee" and "with a gazelle’s mind" as dEscribed above. 

1. Smp- (SHE) p. 31 : Mhv, v IM latt. Iln* the rtery is quajed as 
gis«n ih tti« Mbr. 1 givt! Qn^tar'l truilatiQn, The vorJ Uliiwa 
iMAOS to bI*t « sport »* wcE u to he gsy or lo *aiay oaBselL G«[^ hu 
used both w we tups ia tbe two crailesu quit* appropriatelj- ■ laifB 
•‘^tuteUea sport ", tAikt&ii wi ii'lfMaidi, ‘'bhikWms an? not luyuus tuid gay. 
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In later times, “good” bhikkhus began to follow mechani¬ 
cally the rules laid down for them without understanding the 
spirit behind them. They turned to the past in reaction 
against comtemporary conditions. Men usually go to extremes 
in their reactions. In this instance, too, monks in ancient 
Ceylon seem to have been no exception. They became even 
more orthodox, more conscientious and more austere than the 
bhikkhus at the time of the Buddha. 

Thus we find during the Brahmana-Tissa famine ( 1 st century 
B.C.) a monk named Naga Thera refusing to accept some food 
offered him by his elder sister Naga Therl, under the impression 
that It was not proper for a monk to accept food from a nun.^ 

But here the thera was either ill-informed or over-conscien¬ 
tious. The Vinaya prohibits the acceptance of food from a nun 
only if she- is not a relation. If a bhikkhu accepts food from a 
;nun who is related to him, knowing that she is his relation, there 
is no transgTjBssion according to the Vinaya.- 

But Naga Thera sterns to have been over-conscientious, and 
evidently thought: “ Well, if it is forbidden to accept food from 
a nun who is not a relation, why accept food from a nun at all, 
even if she is your sister ? Then there will not be even the 
slightest chance of transgression.’’ 

There is an interesting story in the Vi$uddhimagga^ which 
can be cited as a typical example to illustrate how mechanically 
the pious monks depended on mere discipline for spiritual 
realization and final emancipation. 

Cittagutta Thera lived for more than 60 years in Knra^daka 
Mahalei^a near Mah^ama in Rohana. In this cave there were 
some beautiful paintings of the renunciation scenes of the seven 
Buddhas. Some monks who visited the cave saw these paint¬ 
ings and expressed their appreciation of their beauty to the 
resident thera. “Friends,” he said, “I have Hved here for 
over 60 years. But I did not even know that there were 
paintings. To-day I learned about them because of those who 
have eyes.” 

1. MA p. 546; DA p. 369. 

2. See Pacit. p. 170 ff. The first of the four Paiidesantyd. 

3. Vgm. p. 29 ff. This was referred to earlier in another context. 
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We do not know whether the paintings were on the ceiling 
•of the cave or on its walls. But the story says that the thera had 
not raised his eyes and looked about the cave all these years. ^ 
There was a big ndga (iron-wood) tree in front of this cave. 
The thera had never looked up at this tree either. He knew 
that the tree had blossomed only by the pollen that fell yearly 
On the ground. 

The king," who had heard about the great virtues of the thera 
was anxious to see him and pay homage to him, and invited 
him three times to come to the capital. But the thera would 
not come. The king adopted a perverse and unusual device 
to ^ make the holy man come : he ordered the breasts of all 
stickling mothers to be tied and sealed, and declared that the 
children would not get milk tUl the thera came. 

Out of compassion for the little ones, the thera ultimately 
went to Mahagama. The king at once invited the thera to the 
palace and entertained him. Whether it was the king who 
worshipped him or whether it was the queen, the thera would 
. always give them blessings saying : “ Be happy, O Maharaja 
The other monks remarked : “ Sir, regardless of whether it is the 
king who worships you or the queen, you say, ‘ Be happy, O 
Maharaja “I don’t discriminate between the king and the 
queen ” was the thera’s unconcerned reply. 

After a week the king felt that the thera was not at ease in his 
new surroundings and allowed him to go back. He returned to 
his cave and attained arahantship the same night. 

The Visuddhiinagga relates this story as an example to the 
bhikkhu who desires to restrain his senses. There is no doubt 
that Cittagutta Thera had subjected himself to a tremendously 
rigorous discipline. But to shut one’s eyes and not to look at 
things is certainly not the kind of restraint that the Buddha 
advocates. 

As we have seen in the previous chapter, monks usually 
assembled at the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura and Tissamaha- 

1,. Therena kira ettakam addhdnam vasantena cakkum ummlUtvd lenam 
na olokitapubbam —Vsm. p 29. 

2. The king’s name is not given. It may have been Kakava^ua-Tissa 
• of Mahagama. 
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vihara at Mahagama before the season to receive topics of 
meditation. They met there again after the retreat, when they 
were expected to announce the results of their spiritual progress, 
during the period. Monks, therefore, made strenuous efforts to 
gain some definite attainments during the rainy seaon, for during 
that period they had a quiet and comparatively comfortable life. 

The story of some 50 monks who undertook the vas retreat at 
Galambatittha*vihara shows how strenuous this effort sometimes 
was : 

These monks made an agreement among themselves on the 
first day of the rainy season that they should not talk to one 
another till they had attained arahantship. When they went to 
the village on pindapdta, they had some water in their mouths so 
that they could not talk. If any one inquired about the date or 
some other matter, then they swallowed the water and just 
answered the question to the point. People wondered whether 
these monks refrained from speaking to villagers only or whether 
they did not talk to one another either. Some of them therefore 
went to the vihara one day with the idea of bringing about a 
settlement among the monks in case they had quarrelled. No 
two monks were to be seen together in one place. The monastery 
was well swept and kept in order. They realized that the vihara 
could not be so clean and in such good order, if the monks had 
quarrelled among themselves. The silence, they discovered, was 
a kind of vow the monks were observing. The 50 bhikkhus are 
reported to have attained arahantship before the end of the rainy 
season.^ 

In the same manner another thera, called Mahanaga of Kala- 
vallimandapa, spent 23 years in meditation without talking to 
any one, except to answer an unavoidable question. He is said 
to have spent the first seven years only walking and standing. 
He never sat or lay himself down during those seven years. ^ (The 
fame of this thera as a holy man had spread as far as India). 

There was another mechanical and rigorous discipline known 
^sgatapaccagata-vatta, probably a development that took place in 
Ceylon. Literally, the term means “ the observance of going 

1. DA p. 132; MA p. 209; VbhA p. 247. 
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and relamm^ IT a oiQiikp wlia obs^^rves tliL pmctioi!, tak«{! a 
ati5p furward without bekti;; tuiuditil uf his i'&mmoifham, li^ abjoald 
atep back at oucc and start out o^uiu with thtf topic of lueiirtatinD 
la mitid. Somctiiiics a inouk walk a httlo diutaacre forget- 

ting Lis in wLicb he hud to coiue back to the 

plact: whcic ho tOigQt it, and start again Ikim there witL the 
in mincL la the same maimer, if au lUipure thought 
Anaes in tia mind while walkiogp Btandiiigp eitfing or Jjdug 
dow'R, hfl Hhould ovArroisif* it in thft Jam* piwttise, without 
ohnoging It, ^ Thbs practice eeeme to h* a development based on 
certain niethodf^ of meditation described in tho Saiijiaffhana^ 
suita,- 

A them called Maha-Fhussadsva of Alindaka is said to have 
loMowed this pructiou for 19 years. He lised to atop uu hJa way 
and go bock some distance and start Lib journey ugam so often 
that people used to wonder aloud whether he had Jost his way or 
whether he wan only nbAent-mLnded, But the thora^ without 
paying attention to the^e remAikH, went on with hin meditaticii 
and ultimately attained araJianLihip withiii 20 yfiara. He waa so 
earnest and tiincero that for 19 years he used to ahed tears on the 
just day of each e'OA seOAon^ because he could not attoiti hia goah^ 
Maha-Xuga Thera of Knlavalliiuuh^apa, toFcrred to above,, 
practiW ^iapaa^jffatii-ttUtn for 16 years.* 

SoTOetiDacs g({tup<iccdffii(it~valt<i Ewms to have been ejrtonded 
to the movcQicnts of other linibs as wrelL ThuH^ s- certain maha^ 
them, whose imnio or residence ie not given, waa one day tatSdng 
with his pupils. Suddenly he bent hie hand, and then etretohed 
It and placed it where it was at and again bent it slowly. 
His pupils w^cre puj^zled anil enquired why. The maliii-thera 
$aid t hat from the day hu Ijegaa to pmcLlce he had 

never bent hb hand forgetting his medjtatioin Kow, wbilu 

L m p. VbliA pp. 124fl-^47, 

2,. Ser - /nyffjKriAq nud ^Ripfijfina Kctleoi and 

prrMunn ii 3 iJw tllkw in D M, 

3. hh p. lais 3fA p. I Vbhi\ p. 247. 

4. 1>A p. 132 j! Yhh A p, 2 It. 
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talking mth. thcuip liatl bent hh hand forgutfiiUy* had 
thctvfoit put it ba^k iu it« onginal fKi^itiuu Kud bent it ag^iiiJ 

Another tliera^ called Maha-Sat^Larakkbita^ h tcportiid ti> 

have stud bcfure hh d*:atb. at thi» jiO, that bn oodd not 

lejuuuiW an>i;limg done without mknlfalncaR from th^ iky lie 
eittflied the Older,® 

Seme of the niuoku hsul inuned and ^Iriilcd their mindA in auob 
a way llmt they did not things objectively. Even when they 
saw abjAots they vjauali^d them only fttibjcctJvely. Th* 
Visuddhith^jgga provided a good iJlusrtra^on :* 

maliil'Tibma Thftra, who tivfld at Cetiya-^pabhata (Mihlutalc}, 
aeems to hav* cultivated i.e.^ the habit of .weing 

the bnmaii body only m a ^ructiuv of iHtrtfVii, i,e,^ u skeleton. 

Oms tuuniing wben bu waa going on pii^^pdia to Animldlia- 
puTJi, a kdy of AniiradhApiira, bsving qnarrel^^d with her bn^Uaad, 
wae going away to a relation's iioii»>ifp lieautifoJly dresaed “ like a 
godded 

On mining ibe thera she kiighed loud:^ probably with a prverse 
mind The monk raised lus eyes ^m] aaw' her 

teeth, and the Idea of the impunty of the bndy 
which he bflvl cultivated so long and so iitteiiMily oame to ]m mind 
ut once. Her teeth uierely ivealled to hi$ mind the idea of a 
skeleton. He is said to have attained araUauLakip at that 
veiy spot. 

A little later her busbaJid. who waa following her,, met the 
them on thi: way md a^ked him if he hod oeoit a woEnan going 
that way. The ambant mplied : ' I do not know whether it was 
n woiTLvn or man tkot went this wuy. But a skeleton {affAiJKiA- 
wtio going along the high roadJ' 

In the previous chapter in which the daily routine of monks 
was discussed, reference was made to the Imifi-ta hie of monks who 
were devoted to meditation. 

A monk ^ven to Eoeditatinn was expeted not to forget his 
topic of msditatinn even for a moment. He was expetsd to 
apnd the day in the two postures of li'alking anil 

I* PA p. 137 ; 3£iL p. 21# ; VhhA p, 2^2. 

2, V^im. Ji. 5fi. 

a. Ibid. p. IG. 
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flitting Ht* luiky aWp in tIijc first aiuI 

of thfl mght^ hnT shtfuid gvL up in th^ third wnt^U and 
epuoil tbat part of the lught, wolkiii^ mul aiiling onl^. 

Early m th# ninniing he ukonid attf iifl to tlie duties: at th^ 
Cijtiya aiiil Boclhi ; J^lioiiUI alia aloiv a aupply of water for 
wushiiiiJi mid ilrialdiig for the day and attend on Lis 
Aft^if att^^itding to own IhhUIv iieeda b^t ah on Id air down in Lla 
nioin and inei^itate till it ifl tiniy for Lb uIinH-ronnd. Jie sLuiUd 
not foi|?et Ms toplo of jneditstinn while getting c^ady for 

pii^dftpatfr 

Before setting out, he i^honJd wondiip the Oetija and tho llodbi- 
He may leave uaide Lis tojnc of mcditatlun oiJy wLile engaged in 
worship, But if bis topic is tLe Bnddha Liiusolf, then Le can go 
on with it without a break, 

^VLen ha ia ont on people may inxdtft him to their 

honseSr ofTer him aomn gniel aa breakfa^^t, niid ie{j[ueat Lira to wait 
for Iniich, If he agrees ^ they may a^k Mm qoestlOELS or expreiss 
tlifiir wish to hear eoiuethiag till the food is raady. On otieJi 
OLTaaioiiA he ahonlpi give them a talk on iLe dhamma. for no 
itdigioiis talk b devoid of meditation.^ 

The uieditatuig monk is Advio^l not to go to big religlcina 
fe^ivals, aneh wa eobaecratiDn eeramoMes of eetiyaa and laxge- 
ficale preacLiiig'fetftj¥als+ Un such oeeafrions laen and wometi 
come ill thoyaands beiinfiftilly dmaed and the meditator'a mind 
may be disturbed by the-He attruntioiis. Even hla holy life may 
end there. He should even avoid $ocdtig fuiiioua thente who ate 
id ways ytirmnnilcd by crowds of people. He may attend at theJ^ 
places ouJy if he is certain that there would be no danger to liiN 
Kpirjtnai life.^ 

The aiiAterity% simplioity^ dctachuiexiL and moral diftcipline of 
fioine of the mouks as Teveal^ by the uncieot lecoidBp are really 
aniazing^ 

A mahu-thera of Cittala-pabbata (8itulpawa) says that Jib 
body had not been toLuched by anyone for Ht) yearej, and after GO 

J, DA pp. Iim-m ; VhhA p. 24^. 

2, DA p. 12^ I iUV pp, 
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yeai^i he allowed oiilj Them to touch his body aod 

hath^ binkf as & ap&uial honour for thf] lattar^H great aplntmil and 
iatcUeCtdal attarnmenta,^ 

MaM^mitU Thcru declared tpO hhi who was hci^cEf a uiiO:, 
that He. Had not looked at a woman ** w^ith a craving mind'* 
from the day he became a monk The them 
had to limke ihi^ titatemeut becuu^^ Ma uktez kud gone to him to 
get (SOiTte metliclne at the request of their motHer who waa nuffering 
Jfom a ba^i boil, lie said He had no other oicdicme OJEcept this 
virtuep and requested im Qintcr to go and repeat iUb troth and 
foment Her mother'^ buiL It uf reported that the boil dried np 
when thifl was done.® 

At Ajinrudhapum n Certain I'aipauJculikui tlieni once picked! 
up vnth extreme joy a oayt-as^ay garment which waa fotilod with 
the cxciuta of a man who had Had indigestion the previous uight.* 

How simple and detached was the life some of the monha 
in ancient Ceylon can be stcen from a story in the Fp^udrfAt- 

Two friendiii became monks at THUparama at Anurudhupuni.^ 
After study and trainiiig for five ycaiap one of them went away 
to a place called Paclnakhai^darajlp to the funat of the cit)-. while 
the Othtr Temained at the ThupArilmB^ FAclnakliAnr^riljf was 
ft comfortable pluce snitwhle for meditation. Afte^r seversi ycftw 
the mnnk who was at Priciuakbao<J^^i^ went to Thuplrima to 
infoim hi8 friend of th^ agreeable nfttnre of hJa residence- 

The momk at the Thoparama received Him with kindneaa 
and fthowed him great courtesy. The guc^t wa^ tired and thought 
to himself r New my friend will i^nd me aome ghee or trsaclo 
or some drink. Ho has lived in this city for a long But 

he did not receive anything for the rnght. 

1> MA pp. 1024-102^5. 

2. Vun.p.aO 

3. A A p. 450. For a diEcriptioii of PaiprDkaiikai am ibcvc p, 

4. Veod. pp. ST-CS- 

A, Tlii>TMn. p. 57 JHiys: trira hihpultil AmurddAapafa 

2^HfipflTirajn< poMmi^u '* ta'n nwprctafcnle youllg mt'Q went away Trom Ann- 
™ih*pum iOhI tbe Order at Thaplrinia." TImiv ahuWB that TfeOpa- 

Tlma was outafOe of Use qity qf Axmiftdlaapurft. What k popttUrly known 
at Anamdbf^pi^n tixL&y k ihir arM vf ft] n-najilcocfl fnclt ftfl tile Alahai iiiSiar 
AliltAyegiri and Jetaviqft, and ii[>t Ibejdte of the anok'nt eapitaL 
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Tn the mmibg again he- cjcpccted lus frktid to give kiin gratJ 
imd something to e^t-, Bui nuLhLng W4u? forthcotmjig^ 
ha thought, " people don't evidently send t-hkig^i here. But they 
will give Us foinethiug when wu go to tln*oi-” 

Strang# though it moj souudx early iu trhe luomiug the hoert 
invited hU guftst. to go out with hiai m seufth of antuetMug for 
theiif hraahfawt. That was the only way ha could eulerlain Mr 
fevefed But after going round u they leceisafl 

only a littt* puel and the guest thought: *■ Well, perhaps tberu 
\b no definite ATTAngemeut about htvakfa^t. But people may 
provide a good meal for lanoh/' But they did nut get an vtiiing 
unb^^tntial for their lunch either. 

After the nieal, ^ the gueEt inquired whether hie fntiud always 
Jived like that. “ Tee,” was the ausTTer. " Sir/^ sMd the pest, 
** r^Inakhai^daTajl couifortablo. Let ua go ther#/^ 

A little while later, the mniik of the Thuplrauia wa^ bteen 
gemg out ftoEU the auuthem gate and taking the road towurda 
Xuiubbukuia-guma (FoUenj' vLUage). Tire other monk inquired 
why Itu w'as taldug ibut road. '' My IHend,^^ said the Loyb^ 
" lUdn'l yoii praise PacTuahha^itJurlij T' YeSt Sir,” said th^ 
vjaitorp hut isn’t there anything left at your place wher* you 
have lived for SIl^’h a bug time V Why, there are a bed and 
a ohair belonging to the Saugha; * esid the thcra, " they have 
already been properly pnt away. There b uething mote/' 
But, SUp"' replied the visitor^ ^*1 have left juy walking stick 
oil pan and sandal-eu^ {tip&h^nfUifuir- 

viM) there/* ** What E” e^ebimed the thera, you Iiat# left 
so many things after staying There only on# day/’’ 

The monk from PaeTnakhahdarajT was greatly struck with 
his friend'ft extreme fliraplicity and detachmant, and said ! " Sir^ 
wherever you may stay* it is a forest-tl welling for you. It 
would be better for you to remain here at the TbupSriaia which 
i« a sacred pbL-c/^ So the next day he went hack uJone to 
Piicin akhmi^ura jL 

l. Fri kEQ tlibc Mq^uei we can gp4khpr that ili«y ate tbeh nml sdiiuiiwhcn 
OdLiLdc^ withEjuti tuIxrmiEig to their 4irll. 
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find in the saMc somou'^ anotfiur touching jjtoiy which 
how Home nionkh w^id$ frOBQ wordly coniicotioiuj. 

A young boy becarae a moiik ut the vihuji in the village 
KnranHAha undfi' u theta who wji# hifi Tiiatemftl miclcji and wont 
to Kobaoa for hia Htudifts, The yonng Duonk'a mother useil to 
inquire iteqnently about her sou from the ihera who was h#r 
brother* The boy never vij^ited hia parents after he went to- 
Eohu^. 

One dajj, th^ theia set out for Holman to bring bn/ilc the ygnng 
monk^ and the hitter, too, kat! mt out from Koiiti^iui witli the 
idea uf aeeing hia jworftptor (iin&le) und Ma iuother^ Both of 
thorn Tinet at the river (Muliavuli^aga ?) and informed each 
other of ttnf pLirpcmif of their journey. The therft ronuilned at a 
place near tha river to spend mu rctftTit, and the young monk 
proreeded to Kora^daka vihiru. 

He arrived tht^re oil the eve of the tm retreat, and us hia 
lesidonro the lodging made hy his own father wau ossigDed to him. 
Hifl father who came to the vlhum the next day fonnd that Ms 
lodging had becu given to a now monk who Had oome there to 
upeud the roj wtroat. IJ# informed the yonng moritk that thera 
was a eustopi that any bhikkhu who nceiipierl that lodging ehodld 
acvepl jueali^ ut hia house uU the montha, and should iuform 
him befonfl going away after the " retreat The young monk 
agreed in 6ilence+ 

He went to hia parents' houHs daily and enjoyed thoir hoapi- 
talLly. But the jiarents could not reeognbo their aon ; he was 
ao completely changed ; he had left houie whan h* was qnito 
young and now for the [Lrst tune rfttnrrted home a grown up uiau 
after many lung yeara. The yoDtlg ntouk too never thought it 
was nec^jyjuiTy to reveal Ms identity. 

Aeeooling to the Vimiya,. thare is nothing wrong if a monk 
luaintabiH close relatione with hiB parents. He ia allowed to give 
them medical treatment, and even to look after them if necessary*^ 
But thia young monk see ins to have thought it best to keep sfoof 
even from Ms parents* His interest wa* only to learn of iheir 
well-lvemg. 

^ Vim* 

a. Siap* p- 
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So the parents entertained their son for full three months 
without knowing that they were entertaining their son. At the 
-end of the vas retreat, when they were informed of his departure, 
they filled his can with oil and offered him a cloth, nine cubits 
long, and a lump of sugar. 

The young monk set out for Rohana, and met his preceptor 
again on the way. The thera was pleased to learn that the young 
monk had seen his mother and enjoyed her hospitality, but did 
not know that the parents entertained their son without recogni¬ 
zing him. 

The pupil massaged his preceptor’s feet with oil, gave him a 
drink prepared with sugar, and also offered him the cloth he bad 
received from his parents. 

When the thera was seen coming back alone to the village, his 
sister concluded that he had returned alone because her son was 
dead. She ran forward, therefore, and fell at her brother’s feet 
and began to cry. Then only did the thera realize that evidently 
the young monk had gone away without revealing his identity 
because of his great detachment. He related the whole story to 
his sister, and showed her, as evidence, the cloth she had given to 
her son. 

Then, overwhelmed with her son’s marvellous character, she 
fell on the ground, writh her hands clasped in the direction her 
son went, and exclaimed with joy and filial love : My son is a 
wonderful person. It is for such men that the Buddha preached 
his path of great virtue.” 

It is not necessary to give details of various monks who 
observed ascetic practices called dhutangas. Those who followed 
the jyindapdtika, pamsukvlika and draUflika dhutangas are more 
frequently met with. Relevant references to them have been 
made elsewhere. ^ 

1. Arafiritkanga or forest-dwelling was sometimes dangerous Danger¬ 
ous robbers at times are said to have tied up these innocent monks and gone 
away,^for reasons not known to us. Two such monks are reported to have 
died in bondage (Vsm. p. 27). Another monk who was meditating in 
Gavaravaliya-angaca was shot with an arrow in the night by a himter 
under the impression that he was a deer (MA p. 190). 
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hft s^m^W then be MCepfcefi aa m arahant^ TJur 
Boddba liim£«lf provides ua m Ciie ^amv auttu wilt itv cuzrcct 
to (te ^ueizftiDm. ^ 

FrCPLu vari<jU5 auitu^ m the NUciyua wc Jt'sm tbst Hrakanl 
'wvA a penoa wkti prsEitbed the ^ven bis^h^n^aA ; mindfulnAss 
invei^tigatioia eaerj^ joy 

sereuiiy coLemitnition [mmddM) aud eqmmiiiiity 

|,i4^^i£’A:Ad} ; M'lio had got rid of the jive TtlmmnoA (bindmiifieB) : 
Henanslity hatred $lqth-ajud-torpor 

worxy-and-iliixry (ij^Aficou-^'vK'wmJ siid doubt 
; wLo bad emdiealed the thtr«e roots of evij (ffm 
u£ir..w^n9tiZdni): fWinK (foM/z), hAtned mid duloAiOP. (VnqJ^); 
who had cultivated virtooufi conduct {tihr)^ concentmtioii 
und wiadom ; who had no rroving ot attach- 

liienl to the five aggregatea {^-Aand^fu) that cousUtutc humnti 
peracnalitj' I who hari cut hitllaclf away ffoyi the hsli saTpyisjanas 
(fetient) : belief in a petmaueaL aelf (iwitMyndEVMi), doubt 
{nteiHcci^), auprstition senac-desw {Mtm~ 

ri^'^)r hatred lust for mateTial {r^panl^^} and noD^ 

material things ptidc oxeitcmciit {MddA<ioai)- 

anti igiioninoe (opyjfl) ; who was pure Ln deed^ word and thought ; 
who was fre* from lust for sense-plcoaum (^'dtpwz^u^iAa)* desire for 
existence and deaire for non-cififlteiico (tafcMtYrfaw^uJ 

—in short one why had won emandpalion from all ^ vii diapfisltions^ 

Whatever the eriginol coiieeptiou of amhanLiliip might have 
been, there is m doubt that it varied later at dtffetent tiotest and 


(^pil^InTf) jmd ^owiDOsneffi ehmeiiLH ; emn- 

tim (j^Aan'h DCliHaoii Imt motion (Hpfti?# (al^sa) &ini 

mind ^: the iix £an«r uid injWir sp hc?iTii (cio -(aAinjia i 

d^amimj : eye nnil riftiblc objocU (cnAAAu^r^pa),. car areI ncjuad (^a- 
and odour (aftanu-g^adAii), loo^-t vqcl tOJte budy 

And t4Mi^iyo obje^ {A^yo-pAo^AnUa) Aud muid AEifl njgmxablc oBjectS 

lm^n<t~dhiimma }; uid thin nnEioAto body And all Axtcmal obJoaiA 
4ii rioriAdaviil? Aayr at 

L The ^A^UiritidAowf-iw^ ia on Jndluttac thjki At ibt' time of the 
Baddha tb«e were bom bMkkhuA wbo ekimed anbantdiin fplxW ko 
tbfoagh hAllui:jlUitirjn^ ^ 


3. For det^ b» Sa^¥iaAjLip^^Jlf^^^nI£ia of the D^gho^ i^^iscror. 

Cti^^hla and VhMUadkitM AnlbH of tbs MajjAim Aud 
rdJi^lAd-Jidfo of tbs 
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in diffcTieiit- pbcsee. Th* Pali Gomm^taries aad i-Jirunicka 
codLmIu EfDuie stuiitfbi and wliich kLc^jdentaUy pnmdR 

nf) witth infoToiatian that; may hnLp uh to farm an id^a Afi t<» who 
■were pifgarded as omhants in anoienl: Ceylom We am iittl 
■cQiic^mked flltbur wjtli titc aiitlieatklt-y uf irouceptiDUH or th^ 
gennitifsiveRfl of the storifw. Our purpofw b on]y to dirtoties* 
aof^OTcliDg to tbe available material, bow axobantahip was fegurUud 
MatunralJy. 

It U said in tbe GouiQieiitam-s that at out tinH- there \vas not 
flinglft jFu/Awjfji 5 fio bbikWbii fa bbibkbn of tbe common sort) in 
tbe iBbiiidp^ wbicb meam^ that all btiikkhuiiii at that tjnif^ in Ceylon 
bad attained gno of the four stages of tbe roulinatloa ui Nlbbana^ 
tbflv ’wore ^ofapann^^ saJe^agami^ ^nagumi, or 
Tbe Cuumifiatarial statement further aays tbat^ at another tim*^ 
puihujjQm bblkkbui^ were ao rare that they were ivgarded aa 
nariMitiw. ^ It is also said that there waa not a aingte seat in any 
refectory m tbs villag^a of Coy [on on whiob j^ome bhikkhu, after 
Aifl meal of rice^gruelp bad not attained arab&ntsbip,* 

Atjoordtng to a rtatemeut in tbo ^ 30^000 

bblkkbua Htaiidiug at tbe seutbem gate of tile Uabavlbara bad 
attained arabants^bip hy gaxing at the ^lablcetiya {Ruvouvali- 
adya). In tbe aame way, nOpOOO bbikkbuc attained arnhai^t^bip 
At each of the other tbroe gutesf of tbe >liiba^ihuiiip aud aLo at 
Panbaiua^d^l^a, at tbe gatA nf tba Thup^raniAi at tbn southern 
-gatei of the city and on tbe banks of tbe Abbaya tank and tbe 
Annxadbupura tank. A mabalbera who woa a pneaebBr of tba 
Angamm^a-mUa (Mnka-An^f^w^ifbMnalca not satisfied 

with the abcrt'e figtires, Buya : " What are you taUdug ? It k 
poa^ible to say that wherever two fmt rionid be evenly placed 
within the apace visible from the lower terraoe of the Mabaeetiya, 
«'30pC)00 bbJkkbua have attained arahauldllp at each of thoae feet 
Another MaHathem \e reported tn have stated that tbo nuxuber 

MA. B8] I I>A. p- ^94‘ f4vUM#ikk y^tia dipa 
A4iAAAM nriAwf. 

ki pa^tr.'fdkakara taAu ; «ja AAlAJbtic 

.pulAii^n^i aA(juli»^ jkudfidtjd MA. p. : DA. p. G54. 

3 . PA. p, lai; MJt. p. iMS. 

4. SA. lU, p. lOl. 
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of those who attflliiiMi ur&kantHbip greAfeet than of 

mud ^ttr^icd i>n the cotutyaxtl of th« Matuk^tiyii. These 
figure?^ are meant to refer only to ihosw who attained araHantahip 
within the area of th* Moharetira at ^Vnuridhapum. The 
Commmtary^ sayia that during the time of the ErShma^a 
Tis^ famine there were 24,000 arahaiitn at Tiesaniaharania and 
Cittiala-pabbuLa. 

These and immy other xefereDCPs show that the coiuitty w'aa 
fud of aridiaiits. Who were they t Weft? they of the mme 
standard as the faoioiiut atuhimUi that lived at the time of the 
Eoddbu t It hr not poRsible for he to know today wbut aulaally 
the aneient arahants in Ceylon were Irbe - but we can* with the 
he[p of the Commentaries and other amirirfa, form a fair idea of 
the conceptloD of people of the lith rentiiry regarding ihem. 

Arahants wen? inuially fond of aoiitude and Hved in qnjct^ 
away from the haunts of meUi Thftj did not Uke tO be invited 
to publie ptaces. Thusi. Xihanimodiiina of TulaugaroL waa 
persuaded only ^dlh great dilEeulby to leave his place for Tksa- 
luaharama to go there and give topics of med.itation to bhlkkhns. ^ 
Nor did they welcome visitors. It is said of Khajja-Tiisa of 
Mangsjia thsl he leaented even the king^a coming to see hini.^ 
But thny too^ like other devotees, went on pilgrimage to holy 
places, such as the Mabaeetiya and the Mahabodbl at Anumdhu' 
pura, avoiding orowdn ofi far oa poswlbk. An amhant who went on 
pilgrimage to Aiturddhapuia is reportefl to have gone to worship 
the iMohacftiya lat^ in the evening only after all the monks and 
laymen had left Lbe plac^, beraose he wa^nted to avoid erowda,* 

One sum critedoD of an arahant was that ho was fra: from 
fear. The SamaTfiap^jt^iikn Aays that even if a thunderbolt fell 
on his head^ an oiahant would not be fngbtertnfl or disturbed^ but 
IT he showed sigm^ of fear, he should be rejeeted as no amhaDt,^ 

L VbhA. p. St 4. 

JlA.p. 149 

AA, p. m. 
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Tlu? Pali prtiviJi! lu support- of thi^ 

Rfc 4 ktenj€ut. Dhaamiflclinna of Tulungam (jiln^ady raferrcd t*) 
^ famdius AiabHiiEj. Hia t«aclicr;p .^labuniii^a gf Ucoavalilca^ 
a luaracd ond good old tliera, was undar tliu illu^iou LLat bo 
an arahant^ ikou^b in fact ho wa* only a p^i/Au^nri ifi poaaoaabn 
of satri^hi, Oiiu day^ DbamnMidiiiEiu paid biti tcanhcr a vkit, 
wIlL the idea of duiilluMioTiiTig him. After a diKcua^ioii, BLamizia- 
diiina iuquinid Ifom his teacher aa to when he had rcaLi^^a'^rnu 
To thiH the latter unziwcrcd that he bad it GO joara earlier. 
Then Dhanicoadinna iw^hcd the Mahlthcm whether he enjoyed 
luimadhi us wcU. On fecciving tbc ttOBW^r in the al!irtiiative» 
Dhammadirma requested liia teacher lu ejcerei^ biJ pow^r of 
iddhi ond create an elephant coming towardn him in a ni#nan- 
ing attiLude. Mabauuga ugniphod with bis ptipil'e hat 

when ho the elephant of bis own creation eumliig forward, 
truuL hi mouth, trumpctiiig fiercely^ he got up and tried to run 
away^ But DLainoiaduina i^toppeil hb teacher by bolding the 
oud of bi& Tobo and lines an arabant get frighteni^d T 

Mabaaaga was diailLujiioaed and begged of bifi pupil to help him. 
Dhanimadiiina gave him a toplu of meditutioiir and Muhauaga 
immediately became an ATahant.^ Dhammadiima k report^ 
to have u^d the same method on aaothet them called iUah^atta 
of BahkaiLa and made him an aiahant.^ 

Tlie Comoientary oo the recoida ggoic 

amuaing etories on this point- King CandamuMm-TLsiia (103- 
112 A.C.) ia said to have ejuiininud the chief monk 
of the MahUvibaTa to verify whether be was really an urabaiit. 
The thcra was old and bb eyesight was weak. \Vben all the 
hhikkhuf^ had gone out for alms, the king quietly wenlt to the 
vibiLra. aad uipped hk fool^ as if iti ndgbt bav^e been a ger|wiik 
Tbe thera, who waa unmoved like u “ fftone-pillaf/^ a«kad ** who 
ifi there A oertain thfim. wbo was a waa under 

the illusion that he w'aa an arahant. But JJTghabbav&ka Abhaya 
Thera hat! hia doubts, and wantdl to examine tho 
One day wbeo. the Pifuffipaiihi was batbiug ui the Kalu^i river,. 


I. "Tflna. p. ff, 
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Abbija Thtrji g(>t a Toitng monk to go fwofftly iind^r tbe watw 
and to liJs Tbo Paiiffiptitik^ tliuuj^bt llmt ]t wa* a 

etocodilp and aknutt^A in fear, Tliua be was fonnd ottt to be a 

The Co^ciitfLry goPH on to sar that there are 

even ptuhv^jjaTinji who ore very ckver and oATiiiot be frighumed. 
la mirh fjwfs they idiutLlId be tested with ohjEreta apt to roo^ 
tkairfl and last. King VaisabhA 027-171 A.Cd reportod to 
have tested a monk In a ppeiiftar way : he invited the monk home, 
and iiut near him kneading a kunl of salad {mfam} prepared with 
InidfiTa (the frtiit of the jujube trae) whieh was aatringeat. Saliva 
eame into the therA'a nsoi ith, so mu king it rlaitr that he waa no 
amliant, for aratianto have no desire for or plvaaitre in ^ 
Dhammadinnaj who put bin owm teacher to the test, h? reported 
to hflive ronaed desires thnt were enipprt^d for m yeara in an ol^l 
monk at CittflIfl-pabbatA w ho under the illuftion lliut he woa 
an amhant, by getting him to wateh a lovely female figure eteated 
by himaieir. ’When the gootl man realised that he ws»s not au 
arabant, he sought Dhoniiuudinjui's belp.- 

Another eritcriun of arahante was that they were not g^iiltv 
nii^anduGt or wanton behaviour with their hands and feet. 
The aged Khnjja-Tiisaa Thera, a famous arahant, wa.^ fond of 
fiobtade os montioued above, and was atayitig in u place enlled 
Maiiga^a abont five from the city of Aiiur^dhapiira, Hu 

was disinclined to see aayonv. When he heard thivt King Sad^lhl- 
Tisaa (77-^^* B.C.) was cuming to see him, he deliberately lay on 
a bed and started sLTawliiig on the ground, with the tdek of 
disappointing the king. ^ Whou the king b*w the theta engaged 
in tliia Cihildish behaviour, be went away without even aaiuting 
him, with the rtniark that no arahant wendd be guilty of such 
■wantuu behaA-ionr with his hands. ^ 

There was a belief that some pmAujjan^ monks, highly 
advanaed spintoallyT tould hold smhantshlp in abeyanee and 
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wjiit, iid if it werfl. at the tntr^tc to it wiilif^tit A^rtuaJlj- ^^nteribg 
in. Maha-yatl^^hjj^yjcliita waa Ikicoiia nx IiaIt m fl i j , TYlueii 
ho ’Wus lyiti^ on Ilia diiatb-bfld, at the uro of oiror SO, hhitthu--^ 
inquired abnot hia ^piritllai otUilii:clutit#. He ooDfAf^d that he 
was a puihijj&tuK Thtiu hia attenci^t monk told him : “Sir^ 
people froni 12 i^ajntwH havo n6.^Qiblcdr thinkm^ that you tad 
enterf^fl pfirinihhdnft (i^e,, died ua an araliAnt}, If you die *3 a 
thorts will be great riLftappointineJiT/" The old inimt 
‘ With the idea of Hieing the Buddha Mettcyya I did not 
cultivate meditaticui {mjmmnli). If it ia as you say, help me 
ait up, and leave me alutie.” Thu attendant mouk madu Mni 
ait' up and went out- MAhA-^hghaEukkhitu attamed aTahantnJtip 
before the attendant oouid go far^ and gave him a sign by eoapping 
hia lingers.^ 

jViiother lUaliath^rj^ of Ka^tkqkasiila Farivefla lav on his 
death-bed at the age of tKl, groaoiiig in Mevere pain* Kitig Vueubha 
West to see the ihenii. and bearing hiti groaui^ was disappointed 
and turned bark at the door rouiurkiiig that he would not worship 
i\ monk, who^ oven aft^er 60 years in the Ord^-t, wm not ahlts to 
bear a little pain. The attendant iiiojik informed the dying 
thera that tho Mug had hi^ard his gr-i^ss and had gonu away in 
disappointment: Sir, why do you thus disgrae^ ua^'^ " Then 

leave me alonSj" said the ihera> and, suppressing his paius^ 
uttuined amlmiit^hip. He then naked the attendant to tall the 
king to come and worship hiiu.^ 

ThttKw examples ^how that andiantship, that is the reiiUfatiou 
of Nibb^na, wiw at least in the opinion uf the 5th century Com- 
inentatore, a thing that one eonld have ready at hand unattaLned, 
but capabln of attainmentj if neoesyuryp at almost a moment*A 
notice. 

According to the CommentaTinl nuiTatives, ufahaiita steem Lo^ 
have had Llitir own little weaknweA. Dhamniudinna of Taian- 
g^A-ti^^-pabbatAp to whom reference was made earlieTi want to 
Tissajiiahonlintt out the poEsifeiterjli invitation of the Sangha to give 
topics of meditation to the bhikkhtiu that great manaster}'. 

L A^’enii p, 
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At the timE of hie ikTTiA,’Jil the of the mtiiuiiUcrjf, iwcording 

to their daily routine, after awueping the place, were aeatea on 
the courtTsud of the cetiya meditating on the virtues of the 
Buddha. There was no one to receive Hhamniudiiinu or to talk 
to hire. When ‘^ame to know that it won Dhjimmaditreft 
they put qncstioiifl to him. He uuawereil uU questiona " just like 
eutting ft hiuidla oflotua sttklku with a ehmp awonl,” and striking 
the greniid with the toe of his foot aid : “ Sire, even this inani. 
mate great earth knows Dhamiuadinna's virtuea; but you did not 
know there." Ami inunediately he toao into the air and went 
back to Tfthuigara-tirea-pabbala. ‘ 

This story seema to show that Dhammadinna was diapleased 
and mmoycd becanae he was not received with due honour. He 
did BOt wMt even to give the topics of meditation to the hhikkhus 
for which he tad hoou invited. _ 

Soreetiinee arahauts not as highly learned as Dhammadinna 
showed such omioyance. A certain arehaDt of Vijayiiarea, while 
giving topics of meditation to two monks, mjspronounced the 
word “ MJfttidda ■’ ns " saniuiWAtf ", with an aspirate. One of 
the two bhikkhuis said: ** Sir, is it not ‘s^tnvdda' ?” " rnendfl”, 
enid the arahant, “ whether it is pronounced ns SffliHutfdfl or 
mrmiiddha, we know that it is the ocean of ifalt water. Ton are 
-wekers after rhe letter, and not the spirit; go and learn the correct 
prormneiatiun under the experts of letters at the Mahiviham.’' 
Obviously, the arahant waa displcBaed. and so he sent the two 
bhikkhiifl away without giving rhem A'oPimflffAiTafl.* 

A certain omhantat Cittnla-pabbata, oat' fine full mooti night, 
asked the ether loouks in what postures they had Heen bhikfchns 
entering parini'Widwi (dying as arabonts). Some 6^ they had 
seen bhikkkus dying on their seats; otheri said they had swn 
some dying seated on the air. Then the arahant them laid; 
" Sow 1 shall *how you how to die wtdking,’' Then he made a 
'wiftrlr on Lie codi^mana (cloister-walk) and told them ; I shall 

1. Jt:i- jpp. 150-151- 

t Hts Bhauki bava fnj^TTeis them for w}\ thpl? jiHarEtfOQiiDg;»4 if ihm W(St* 
lUMf'tw Iho of othw. Afti-'f All ntithiiia Bui 

iJbBDiDjndiaiia WM » ^unoyed liut hfr kft tfap nt laaiofi. 

3. hlA. p. 
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jfo Lim Qthvr Aod Oil my return i will iWe only wht*n i ootne 
to tkiA iTiftrif/’ And ht“ did die sis atron aa he trod on the rimrk * 
It would appeur tbut Lhifl partinilAt ambaut lo^alabliah 

a Ts^corfi by living in a novel way. 

Wlkeu the fuxieml litt^iiT- of Khnjja T|]^ of 
to nhove, oame throngh the air to AiiurildhApnra, tkouBands of 
people beifan to ^hout with devotion. Moka^VyaggliA, nit uralmrit 
of LohnpA^lda. eamo to know tibout this, Jind TiiRbad hinwlf to 
bi* oredintod alon^ wjtk Khujjn-Tiaaa in 4 graml maunef'. Hv 
«aid ; Let usi linve a Jiban- of the hoiiolir won by the meriloriDUit,*- 
fitid tiKik leive of bia co-eeUbulea and entered tbe titter and died 
there. ^ Ibis ^Tiu^eiits tJiat MoIla-V ynggba liked abow and wialieii 
for a gmnd fiuiernL 

A eertniii urakaut (referred ro tubgvix] wna worbiMpping tbe 
Mnhkixdiya. But lie hiu] no dowers to ofTer, H'm atU-nibiU 
flninnin ni, who hnd iMi pcjwera, cAtne there nnii naked the them 
wbether he wonJd ofTrr dowera if he had them. Ves, aRniniie^Ta/' 
*aid the them, *' thert is no other entiya where there are so mnUy 
relics ertflhrined in one placw. Who will not offer Howerfl at a 
nniquo Ofltiyn like thb one if ffower^ are avnilahje f' The 
x^kiun^eni through iddhi power brought some beautiful and 
Chtgrunt flowers in a water-ifiTminer and gave them to Ilia teacher. 
The therA, ucceptliig the flowers, temarked : The floweri are 
very few, siSmauera. aren’t they f"® This remark piuggeatH thnl 
be was fiomcwhnt- disuppoi uteri with rhe panoity of the llowenr^ 
and that th* thera desired idore. He iiad no Howei^ at all, and 
inat^ad oF being pleaaetl and gratflfni to the saumriera. he com¬ 
plained ihat there wew only a few floweinj. 

Itl a certain village nii amhant thera and a youu^ bhikkhu 
Were going found for At thc^ very fust house they 

repoived some hot rke-gruoL The th^^m auffeired from Ifattilenee, 
and thought it would he j^ooif for him if he took the gruel wldlo it 
wua hot, So he rituiifc it imincdLateLy, sitting oh a log of woo<f 
that licul been brought there by the people to ^erve us a door ^tep. 

pp. 

a. AA.p. 
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The young monk was disgusted and remarked that the hungry 
old man had disgraced them.» No Vinaya rule prohibits a monk 
from sitting down on a log of wood near the road and drinking 
nce-gruel. But, socially, it was considered improper, and so the 
young monk thought that the elder’s behaviour was disgraceful 
Perhaps great saints could afford to ignore social conventions • 
yet arahants were usually known to be well mannered and careful 
m etiquette. 

There were arahants who were guilty of improprieties even at 
t e time of the Buddha. All arahants were not equally meticulous 
about proprieties of behaviour and might commit a minor 
o ence . Pindola-Bharadvaja, one of the well-known arahants 
of the Buddha’s day, was reproved by the Master for improper 
conduct on a certain occasion. The Setthi (a rich merchant) of 
Rajagaha had a valuable bowl carved out of sandal-wood and 
hung It on top of a succession of tall bamboo poles and announced : 

The bowl is to be a gift; if there is any arahant endowed with 
miraculous powers, let him take it away.” Then some of the 
so-called arahants, like Pfirana Kassapa and Makkhali Gosala, 
tuld the Setthi that they were arahants and asked for the sandal¬ 
wood bowl. The Setthi said : “ If you are an arahant with 
miraculous powers, take the bowl ; it is yours.” But none could 
remove it from the top of the bamboo pole. Ultimately Pindola- 
Bharadvaja told Maha-Moggallana : ” Venerable Moggaliana, 
you are an arahant with miraculous powers ; go and take the 
bowl, it is yours.” But Moggaliana declined and said : “ Vene¬ 
rable Pindola-Bharadvaja, you are also an arahant with mira¬ 
culous powers tdyasmapi kho Pi^da-Bhdradvajo arahd ceva 
tddhttnd ca); go and take the bowl, it is yours 1” Thereupon 
Pindola-Bharadvaja ascended into the air, and, taking the 
^ndal-wood bowl, circled over the city of Rajagaha three times 
The whole city received Pindola-Bharadvaja with great 
enthusiasm and ovation. ® 

When the Buddha came to know about this demonstration, 

he sent for Pindola-Bharadvaja and reproved him, saying - 
Bharadvaja, it is unsuitable, unseemly, improper, not in keeping 

1. Smp. (SHB), p. 109 ; Vsm. p. 318. 
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with a ^iLniugii. unfittiii^, a thin^ tliHt shDuld nut d-unti. How 
ran you^ BtiiTadvija^ indulge in tha pnrfnrmaTirA of f^np^rhuman 
miiacles before tbe Laitj^ for t\m sake of ft wretcilieil wooden bowl ? 
Jiiftt an ft womAli oablbitft Ltir nudity for tlie sake of a wretclied 
Ijttia Roiru even ao Eblredvlja, a parTormaiLirft of aiipArhiiman 
miiAeles in given by you to the Iftity for the aft he of cl nTetohed 
wothdeu Tiic^eftfler the Budiilia onienfd that the HHUdui- 

w'ood bowl be broken into pieces and the pieces distributed among 
the bbikkhna to make eye-ointnient. He aW laid down rulaa 
prohi biting bhikkhns from exhibiting BU])erhnmfiii miravlea to 
thv Iftity, Hfi well na ftoin uhilug wtMHltJn bowlsw* 

Thia atory from the eiie of the original Vmftya 

texttf^ ahowa clearly that Piedola-Bhanidvaja^a perTormance waa 
not in keeping with the proj^er condaet of a monk- It was so 
impropet and unseemly that tbe Buddba ^y& that it wah “ like 
ft woEELftii expcK^iag her nudity for gain Perhaps, Meg^iUuna 
feJt within himself tbar it was not in keeping with the dignity of a 
monk. III least with hia dignity, to exhibit bis nutnculvua powere 
to othere, on an occasion like tliat, and hence was not wiLling to 
take the bowl from the bamboo pole. Bnt he wofl not ineUned 
to dissuade Pie^olu^Bhsnidvija fruni dicing 
BhSTadvaja dnen not seem to ha^'e thought of it as impro^ver 
conduct till the Buddtia pointed it out to him. Thifr pro%*ea 
beyoud reasonable doubt that an arahant la not in all 

mftttftrfl of oondiiet, and not above eommittmg jietty mistakes if 
tbe Buddlui*3 guidftiiL'v not ulTered. AI IcHSt It was so lu the 
opinion of these w'ho comptled the 

A story in the shown that ftrehaiits were net free 

from religious and natiuual prejudices. Hufenruce wfts ninde 
earlier te how D'iitta^GiiTnai}[i who waa repenting over the deatruc^ 
tion of iiinny tboueands of hunyin lives in the war was consnlfid 

Mam Hf^gppjfuqg itnniff 

ddrujiutlnfjfn ^ra^td ifltririmiMnuMTidhittfimittii tddAi]taf(ASri}fain 

dajstmMiBh3radt4jit, mmtnrfljHntiHi 

A'i'W£«0rHH:TI^ ^r<iM cto lin,v«* //AdraJnfljfl, rAjiu.tM 

d^ru^tia^ iddhipSItMriififrft 

daAint/iTft, 

n. cavg. pp. 
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hy soniP ftmhanUv It iy imtrful to quot# hftrm the Fel*v*ni pfl£sA|Ee 
verhatim : ' When the arahauta bi Piya^igndTjii knnw his thought 
they Fwnt eight to comfort tUs king. And they, rnTning 

in thfl; midrilla watoh of the night, flighted ut the jmlHce-gBte. 
Making knoTs-n that they were e&ixie thither thru ugh thi 3 itir they 
mounted to the termefl of the p^uce. The great kijiig greeted 
them, and when he liarl invited them to be seated ami bad done 
them revoTcnce in many ^aya ho oaked t he reason of thei r eoming. 
** We ftre sent by the bmtherhood at PiyaflgiidTpa to comfort thee. 
0 lord of men/^ And thareon the king fiaiiil again to thaisi : 
" How ehdl'] there be any con] fort for me. O Venerablfi Ritb, sinra 
hy me was raijeed the slaughter of n greul- liuat numbering 
UiilJioDs i” 

" From thia dM>d arisea no hindrance in tlio way to heaven. 
Only one and a half hnman bexogs* have been alain here by thw; 
i} lord of iiiiin. The one had come into the (threo) refugeSr the 
other had taken on hitneeif the fiva precepts, Unh^lLi^vem and 
men of evillife were the tvsnot more to be esteemed than beaata. ^ 
Eut m for thee, tliou wilt bring glory to the doCjitTine of the Buddha 
in nmnifold Wflys ; therefore CHat away rare from thy heart, 0 
nijer of uieu,” Thus exhorted by them the king took oomfort/'* 

The A/nM^^ji^rcr tlearly suyathat the above advico was given 
by eight arahantB. Kiit it is absolutely against the spirit of the 
Buddha^a teaching. Destruction of Jifo. in but furm. for any 
p^r|lOJW^ ft Veil for the estoblisliiuent^ protection or propagation of 
Buddhism, con nuver be jnstifiad aemrding to the teaching oftho 
Buddha. The most amusing thing ia the ethico-umllLeinutira] 
cakiilatjon of one and Q half biimau beinga kllltKl in the war, W# 
do not know whether the anihanta of the second century E.C. 
ever expreaai^l such ftu ftirnnemis view. But wo cau have no 
reasonahlft doubt that the oclebmted uutbor of the 
who Lived in the hfth century, did write those verses in the great 
national chmnicts, which proves that the leurucd uiahil-thema 
and other tespranajLIc pro pie a I that time eansidered this states 

1 . 

_f. 4*^3 j#>/^v..vjNv;r fwvin, 

3. rVi|er'H tmn»Utiei^ 
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mcCLt to ’worthy flf arRlmite, uiui so htoluclcii it in th^ chfotiicb. 
Thfty Hoom to hm^ held that amhanta juatifitid killi£i|f for the 
porpetuafdftTi nf mlipoiL 

Tha abova atoKtiv Itiad oti to the concliidon that fmm qutfca 
sELuieut tiiacB"-etrtainly at the time of tlie FbIj Oommenterie* — 
tha popakr coiicoption of arahantahip waa ill-delmed and rather 
looBe, AmhftnfcK wen* evidt^ulLy not expeeted to ba ftntir#ly frea 
from aoiue, at least. i>f tha minor hnnuiD blonu^lii^p uiiuh iia pride 
and bve of dispky. They had their own wfyikuesaea ami idio- 
ayncroaies. \STvat ’waa rec|uj[¥d wo* that an amh^nt ehouLd have 
a reputation for deep piety and florupuluusinesii In oUKrvin|£ the 
pr«^pbi!. Tf he ]iad iddht power* so tnlioh the hsttar, hut the 
possession of suf.h powers does nut seem to have l>eeD regarded as 
an essentiiil. 

SumeliineA even monks who lived a holy life were 

thftmsftlvefl under hullueitmlion and were regjsrdfld by the [wople 
as orahants, heCAii*ie their way af lif'? wa:* ahnost like that nf an 
arahaiit.^ Blilkkhu* ’who gave kfintmaUMna {tupios of niedi- 
tation) were often mistaktui fur arahauts by ordiitsTV monks and 
Jaymea*" mid monlo? living in caves at Cytiyagiri (3IihintaleJ, 
Cittala-pahbata (flitulpavva), I>akli:hiQagirL and Entthikuonhi (so 
far flot identihed) wera also generally rejbcunlcd as nrabants by 
the andiarriiDmuliiig./* 

Bat the CotnnientniTi^ cm the states that, it 

is hard for an onlinary iriim to niska nut an amhiint, unil ralute* 
a story in illnstTatinn. A them (amhantb who lived 

at OittaLa-pubhatnr had ns his personal attendaut a mo^c who 
had entered thn fhvler in hia old age. One day, this old ftttftndant 
following Che nrahant carrying his alimi-buwl and robe, and 
asked him : Sir* what Sort of people sre the anyoA "jflriyff* 
are diilienlt to know, hit frieud.'^ said the arahent, ' some old 
people cvp.n while attending on arii^fix, moving with theui oArrying 
thftir aim^-bo’wls and robc.^, Jo not know thn 

1. pp, m, S7. 4-fl V A. pp. mh 5^f6p p Spnp. p. ,V4>. 

ILA. p, }^3, 
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4 . Ar*hii miniin nivlilr OM \ pfhI the l^mi t. uj^I m npptMitiOFl fo 
ptukujjonfi^ 
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THE LAY LIFE I : SOCIAL 

In order to understand and appreciate the kind of religious 
life laymen led in ancient Ceylon, it is necessary to have some 
idea about their social and economic background. 

We saw in Chapter II that in pre-Buddhist Ceylon society 
was divided into castes and classes in the same way as in India ; 
but in Buddhist Ceylon the scheme underwent some ino<Ulications 
through Buddhist influence. There was the king as the absolute 
ruler over the whole state ; his ministers, generals and other 
officers were drai^rn from the nobility. 

We have seen earlier that there were brahmanas in pre- 
Buddhist Ceylon, and they are mentioned occasionally in Buddhist 
Ceylon too. ^ But they were not able to form themselves into a 
consolidated group as a Sinhalese caste with vested rights and 
y j interests. In a Buddhist society they had no religious rites and 
[ ceremonies to perform, and their place was occupied by bhikkhus 
as teachers and advisers of the community. Unlike other castes, 
brahmanas as a class cannot exist apart from Hinduism, nor can 
they retain their indi\iduality and status in a society other than 
Hindu. If any brahmanas were absorbed into the Sinhalese 
Buddhist community, they lost their individuality automatically, 
and we hear no more of them as brahmai^. The brahmanas 
occasionally mentioned were evidently Indian aliens living in 
Ceylon who could not fit themselves into the social structure of 
the permanent Sinhalese Buddhist population. 

1. Mhv. xix 2 ; xxxiii 37 ; xxxiv 23 ; xxxvli 41 ; xlviii 23, 143«. 144 
i 65 ff. ; EZ I. p. 14r>. Xo. 6. 
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Fikimisih aiid mfiTckaiitsf fQjriiwHi T.h* tjiiiya Lii thn 

Suilm w^riL included various i^raftmiFn and mvnm! LLbour^Ti. 
Ci^idula^ {out-ciiBtea) w'bo weft lu tint lowest^ nl^rutuili of j^iwiaty 
had thehr own i^eparatc ^ 

The kjni^ had thf% [Kiwer ilc|^rad^: jh f^^ireoii Uj u lower 
114 puuishtnent for certiriii transgrftiwiunsf. Thti*. Klui^ Bhatiya 
A+O. J TV ported to h-iVA cley^dvd Monif! pHsple who had . 
b&ef which wkh u social lahoo. hj umkhijj; t h^m 

Venders hi hi^t palace preiijltCi^. They were luadv scavengers 
uu.se they i^onld nut pay the hue im^Ka^ed on them for their 
offenee. If they had hud the raeani^ to pay the ana, they uiight 
have escaped the rlegrrtding punialimcut. Though they were 
fom-d hy l[iw into the position of £caveng<‘rn. they ilo udt eepnu to 
have Wen reganled as rval sOdras^ For, u Uule later, we hcc the 
Annw kiii^ niisiiiK a beautifiii daughter of one of those iflcLraa 
into the poaitten cif a menibiT of Me haretiK We, do not know for 
certain if all those iOdriiii " were reiiiAtatcd into the 
fiii-£s. But we an* told that the rclatiirvt^ of thii^ lieautiful girl 
enjoved as a rCHidr of thin marriage ii romfoftahle life e^'eraffeeT^" 
Then there w ere slaves who, though not a i:a,ste, forraed a 
separate class-. ^Ve have sewn tarijer thcit they wen* employed 
in Bnddhi&t monastcTiea*^ 

-According to the SmtuxniapB^mdUi^H^ rhere were four kinds of 
slaves : the firnt category eocti^bted of doinetibLf: silavc^s. children 
of slave ^women who were alaVoQ from birth slave 

of this eJaae onuld Ir* mliililtcd inta th« Orrlcr of the Sangha unlcaa 
he WAS freeil. ^ The rplitee a story in illiistration : 

l. MU- sa^vii 140 ; Hav, II* pp. 117. HI*, pn-Buildhiftt 

I ^i^vlEl^ wc'iT nlLwiirwriwl in riiAfrier I L- abiivm p. 1 ft. 

± VbhA pr 310 l Even al?crat Ihv I2rh Deniury bwf rtffard. 

«d flL- JAH p. 7* inctud<?? in The Lniit*- uf ilrumaer*. 

(hoiacu 

3. S?M ib&Vff p, 140 BT. 
b .Smp. tiitMBj p, ^-ii. 

5. Aoi-ymlJag L» I tt. Vinay* ao fiacre Ua admitted into tlat- iwairr j 

M AAUflri^irP- rJiiv-4j fifnUi Mhvg, 
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Hir<TOjn’ uv liirDrmrrtM is Ceylon 


A fl]»vt pri 0f Aniir.1fjhj:iptirA rujis awiiv froin h^r IflrH with u 
mua froui Rolupa. auu lfe€ORH>a n tuoiik, Aftvr Jiin 
vpa^mjtivln. the h^hvr a >iouht ariwen in his mind 

MigATifliiix the jjurity of his ordiimtiDJi. kiqidjn.-i ffuiii hfcy 

motillirr why fthc had Jiu Lrutiiipr dr any dlhiT rnlaHnim, 

Slie nav^Aiti to hjin li-tr (laAt bi^tdry^ Ikdiig hancj^ jind ^'irtHdU£>^ 
the- youu^ mmik apitat^^d m kis^ niiiid, aa hirv drdiiiiitidii wiut 
not in kf^pm^ ivitk thv Viiiayrt. ho nut at durp f^ir 
Anuradbiipura. Ko Atooti hcfdro tho doQT of tlip feudal Idol uud 
told liijii ihiit li-e Was tho hoii uf IiLh i«lavA gir! who ran away fmm 
Itirii. If you alJuw me. I will be a monk ; you are niv loid/' 
he snhmitteHil. Highfy pfeofRrd tho firmlal lord esftid : " 8ir» your 
drdumtion le piirp/ Treud him aiiid niiade' all urruiigemeiitfl for 
him to At^Y at lU^ ilahflvihilm Urer the them irt m^iortcd to 
have atlMlrterl amhantriihip. ’ 


III the seedini category wmh innluriei! fho wluve bought for 
raoney He might he a aon bought of hh parents 

or a silave Koiight of hb muster. In either ciae ho becoiiiesi a alav*, 
and should nsit f» admitted into the Order of Monks untess nnd 
unlil he ik freed,- 


The thinl fategory of sltivew coin^iKtefl y>( prbjouvrs of war 
Thvy might he hTYnight fruiiji a foreign eoiinttv 
as spoiEs aft^r a vietorioiiR vr&t, ftr they might W inhnbitaidfl of 
the land impnanoed iia puiibhineni for taking port in a ji^ve 
erimfl iikp 41 tebelhou. In eithfir r.a.*e they could imt be admitted 
into thf Onkr nn long na they were under the eontrol df thoiv 
eoptorb.^ They rduld be udiiiitted only' when thev’ w’ere freed 
in a normat woy^ or wJieri they e.RdOped ffotu cu^t^Hlv^ and vrent 


Ir Thiik «toiy (nd^cAlas tlukt tiiii Vlnarji eonvtnilon aDoepte wmn- weia 
»i.tJit:uii Ki a nvHjtftjiry ooikcliLiiifei ft it u Apiritujil life for m monk. 

TJat armliACtUhip of thiH m^pik wiw eciotn.^l3c4 bj liiA nint^r^ If inxdom haj] 
ODI bwii hy tliB teucU) Iflnito tbe muppk, he liuiilU neVAr hiTe be* 

tDfflft AD lui n raanfe, bKAtuiP hw Lhrdinnj ii m « ew not pure acia^niiDB 

to the ViPuiya, hvircvw mueh ho uiRht .libi-miw have dtvelope^l hii.iritujiliy, 
Thu«, livery, rt muil COoFcnliOrr. ■pp-renlly iUnnU in lie wfiV irf 

rtsibutipp 0 / N^blpana irhhJi ui ^(ellLxliwl ud uptritoal frmHom. 

tbii PjbJijrtAr wii jilmEI lUnil ioiitunce^ of pim-nN mortUiinnif 
ineii- oliitiirDo m 1 ” 

a, IIV M.. riHIlT tkjlt T»mlt prijH.(.nn of kkt OiptumJ m ihi* 
vcrt Kivcd n-i -li»i'4.-* to nqnajilHW Uv ^Jilinurifbki-BQnfL. St? Rbov# p. HO* 
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to another place where they became free again. The second 
concession was granted in this instance because they had been 
free men made slaves by force. 

The fourth category consists of those who became slaves or 
servants of their own will {samam d^saoyam upagatd) for livelihood 
or for protection. The ddsas of this category we shall meet later 
in this chapter. They too could not be admitted into the Order 
as long as they were in that condition. ^ 

A most important question poses itself at this juncture : Is 
Buddhism not against the caste-system ] How could there be 
caste or class differences in a Buddhist society ? 

A superficial answer would be to say that the world does not 
practise the noble teachings of great Masters like the Buddha or 
the Christ. But we should go a little deeper into the question 
here. 

It is generally accepted that Buddhism is against the caste: 
system. But this statement should be made with qualification. 

The Buddha refuses to recognize any caste difference in the 
Sangha. In the Pahardda-^utta^ he says that just as the rivers 
of different names lose their identity immediately after they enter 
the ocean, and are henceforth known as the great ocean, so do 
the members of the four castes—Ksatriya, Brahmana, Vai6ya 
and Sudra—lose their former identity as soon as they enter the 
Order, and are henceforth known as sanxatui sakyapiUtiydy 
“ 6ramanas, the Sakyan sons.” It is also well known that the 
Buddha admitted into his Order men of all castes, including the 
members of the low castes like Sunita the scavenger,^ without the 
slightest discrimination. One is never debarred from entering the 
Order because of one’s caste. Slaves are not admitted into the 
Order not because of any caste difference, but because of other 
social and economic reasons. In fact, slaves do not belong to any 
particular caste. Similarly, soldiers, robbers, debtors and many 

1. Manu. viii 415 gives seven categories of slaves: 1. dhvajdhrta is made 
captive under a standard, 2. bhalda-ddaa serves for his daily food, 3. grhaja 
is born in the house, 4. krita is bought, 5. datrima is given by another, 6. 
pautrika is inherited from ancestors and 7. datudaddna is enslaved by way of 
punishment. All the seven kinds in the Manu. are not found in Ceylon. 

. 2. A p. 737. 

3. Thera, p. 277 flF. 
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others were prohibited from entering the Order for various other 
reasons, but not because of caste. ^ It is quite definite that there 
was no caste difference whatever in the Sangha at the time of the 
Buddha.2 

But the position is somewhat different with regard to lay 
society. The Buddha could not ignore the caste-system that 
was firmly established as a social institution in the world in which 
he lived. He had to take notice of it, though he did not accept 
it as either necessary or justifiable. 

The brahmana on the other hand upheld the caste-system as a 
sacred and religious institution, and regarded himself as the 
noblest, the highest and the purest among men. He treated 
Sudras as animals, and did not grant them any social, economic 
or religious rights or privileges enjoyed by other human beings.® 
His attitude was that he alone was purified and not non- 
brahmanas {brahmana^va mjjhanti, no abfdhma'M),^ thereby 
denying even spiritual purity to them, particularly to sudras. 

The Buddha was a formidable opponent of this egotistic and 
selfish brahmanic attitude. In opposing this unbearable social 
tyranny, the Buddha's immediate interest was not so much to 
denounce the caste-system as an institution, as to denounce 
brahmanas and to prove that they were not the highest. In 
some instances, therefore, the Buddha is reported to have proved 
that ksatriyas are higher than the brahmanas (khattiya va seithd^ 
hvnd hrahinayid).^ But that again is accepting caste-system, the 
only difference being ‘ my caste is higher than yours.’ Yet the 
Buddha’s attitude can be appreciated if we understand that an 
attack on the brahmana was an attack on the whole institution 
of caste, because the brahmana was at the root of it. 

Instead of a wholesale and outright denunciation, which 
perhaps was impracticable, the Buddha tried to give an ethical 
interpretation to the existing caste-system, which the br^manas 

1. See Mhvg. p. 84 ff. 

2. But today we find caate difference unofficially in the Sangha in Ceylon. 

3. For details see Manu. iv80, 81 ; viii413,414 ; x96,129 ; x\ 73-87 ; 
xii 43. 

4. See Agganna-siUtaj D 111, p. 50 ff. ; Assaldyana-suUot M II, p. 262 ff. 

5. Amb<^tha-8, D I, p. 66 ff. 
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baAa<1 on hirth. Thfl bmbiua^iau vflitiJumtly opposed tb^ B^iddhi^A 
dtiflliuiitiuu ihvkt purity waa etiuai to aD four 0ASt&4 
Gitfflmo sfUfidhitn 'pftrtHapefi),. In the KrAhniAiiJC] view 

tbia was n suiftil stAtom^nt. llti*; the Unddha denlared that 
birth did not pnidnre & or a {'fonrfn (ouU;iiatc)^ nor did 

it prevftnt ono iWm reuiisemg the hij^Wr apiritnoJ lifo. A %drtuoua 
outcaatv was luil^Ilot ih&n on iuimomi hrRhmAiQta. ITus wer e 
very strong ^thicHl fti^anieat^ hut it agairi Eemptfd the ceeIa- 
aystom in djfh^roiit vordE, for it pm-KuppoKed the br^hnui^a eh 
high oEEte bjid the vehhIe eh low nantc. Tbia wa£« I'viduutly not 
enough for tho Buddha^a putpoae. 

A fuore acriouE and scicutifio QnAfyfliE of thr oaeta-system End 
tha Eoof&J Htmotnrm of tha human rar^ (jSlimhhn^ga) ia gived In 
the Viut€Jthi-xai£a fooiid both in the d/ayJiiV/w(-fiiAnriyi< and the 
SutiilKiptlfQ,^ 

Here the Bnddbn ar^es that among the Tartnuji plantn 
differenoM by birth can bfl nottwd ; bo can difierencea by birth 
ba Eften Emnng the vaj-jouE tknJmalHp for a four-footed aniinal' ia 
lUfiervnt fnHii a uerpecit and a bird ift diffarftnt from a flHb : hut 
there ia tio aiioh difTArence by hirtb to he asen amuzig buxnan 
bcldg^ either with regard to their eyea, nopa, mnnth^ hanfia, Tega 
or any othrr member v£ the I^Kidy. No eno is a brubwa^a or a 
non-brahninnH by birth. A perBon occupieii in agrinulture ire 
farmer and not u Uriihnia^a^ one engaged in tiade is a merohEnt 
and ikot a brabmai^E. ona who Ktaals ia e thief und nut a hrahma^a. 
Caate Ju onJy a eonventjoa. 

But thiR oonvnntion, whether the Buddha ttnc^pled it nr not. 
waa u reality in society thft effectA of wbieh tha penpin fait- So 
it had to be expluiiied by the hirma theory whioh waa a basin 
laaohing of Buddhism, and wa dnd tkin explanation iu the €uUa- 
kamrnuvibhan^-ftUia of the Afajjhhwi-nil-aifa.^ 

1. Km rewota^t, (Itb) p m fl. 

-- U ]], p. ff- ; So {FT8) p- I Xf tr. Ill# Murfa appeani to 

he one of tht: earb^t diswuinTei^ tbJs subJiHt. The fa^it that it 1 a incluflsil 
113 the which u one af the uhlnt FiiJi cHuuxtbatea toiia agA. of 

thft vmcH m ihi* sutUL are foqoft io ihc uf thr. rjki^iMmojvdfi^ 

ItMlf one fif the satUcH texti- 

y M 111, p. JI4 a. 
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Tt sayH tlmt a uimh is horn {jiaccdj^yaii} in a higk coatc (r/mi- 
or id A low oaste- {nuxtindlm) ft rcmik of hw kftndft in ft 
previuiia birtb, jd^t uu Li: la uliort-iivdd or Jotig-livi.-il 

htiiiltKj' orKifilrly boiiutifiil 

ot u^\y powerful {tmh^^ioA'khai or weak 

{appfjtahkha). rich or latur {ap]?abkoga)t wlae (paitiis- 

twfito) or fooliftti according to hb prc^-ions karma. 

Tkua, all ph}^ca1. mental. Eocial anrl eoonoTnio fiifTrrflnfift!! in 
tLe worlil are explained by tbu karma theory. Canaeq|uent|y, 
eftyte a ounveiitiou or a mility m the aame aunuu ami bu the 
aame esteat m LcaLthp beauty, power, wealth or ititeilcot h a 
eonventicin or a roftlitj. Whftther convedtion or reaUty, the 
Buddha could not completely ebauga it. although hn bsw thn 
inc^uoJity of the w hole ay stem. 

He did, therefore, the next l>e$t thing : He plaetd uiorfllity 
and virtuft abovft all oaxte^ wealth. Kflftuty, power^ health or otiy 
other thlug iu this worlds and all theftft diffomnoea fndM into 
luaiguiJlcauLi? lii the ^urituuL realm of religion. 

From the foregeiug tliyciLKtloQ three ideas com^ nut clearly i 
(1) Buddhlum dot'ft nut accept the caute-syatem aa juatihablo or 
good y (2j but einoe the eo^te-ftyateiu vaiaLs as a reality in vociutr^ 
it is vapLftlncd by reference to the karma thaory ; {."$) yet moral 
and apiritual attainment ia higher than ftny 

Tt ift natufftl that in oertHlu types of society ccrtaul Ideas 
become more popular than othftTw, Thus ill a feudal society thf? 

Waft 111 ere acceptabk than the hmt. The third idea could 
not- be discarded by any reasunuble person, except a diehard 
brahma^o. Therefore the idea expeeased iu the 
mhhanffa-^iiiin, one ift boni in high nr low caste accoi^iiug to 
one's own previoua karma waa Jikn^l}^ to hare been ruore popuiai;- 
Ju feudal Ceylcn Lliaii the idea of the thei^ Is 

in reglity no difference by birtih amuxig huuian bflingss.^ 

It iii obviouft that the Sinhalese lAuddhi.'tt Miclotir in ancieut 
Ueyion was iiifltienced b)^ these ideas. Tharfl was n caate-Byateii^ 

1. Of late the flriii Jdwi, i.fr« ft<|UAlJty of nil hLiman boiagA by btrth« 
U 1«?^v>ciii[i£ mnir popular with tht preHUt demoirnkti^ Ceylon under the 
uifl.ii](siDaa of mddam nuoiionUo n-ml politlouL d4rfilApniAdit>^ 
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but not as rigid as in India. ^ It was purely secular, and not 
religious like the brahmanic caste-system. No one was debarred 
from religious and spiritual rights and privileges however low his 
caste might be,“ just as one was not debarred from such rights 
and privileges because of one’s poverty. Low caste, just like 
poverty, was only the result of a bad karma in a previous birth, 
which had to be pitied and treated with kindness, according to 
the Buddhist view point. These various castes had to follow 
certain customs on occasions of rejoicing and mourning, which 
they should not violate or transgress. * 

Although the king was the absolute ruler of the whole state, 
a measure of democracy seems to have been enjoyed by the people 
in the affairs of local government which was administered by the 
king’s officers with the help of certain local bodies.^ The Island 
was divided into districts or rotas, and they were sub-divided 
again into groups consisting of about ten villages each for the 
convenience of administration. 

We learn from the Vevalkatiya Slab Inscription^ that within 
these groups “ justice was administered by means of a Communal 
Court composed of headmen and responsible householders subject 
to the authority of the King in Council, the ^ Curia Regis ’ . . . . 
This village court w’as empowered to carry into effect the laws 
enacted by the King in Council and promulgated by his ministers. 

1. But no inter-caste marriages, except between ksatriyas and br&h- 
manas, are reported. The queen of Kud^naga (248-249 A.C.) was a 
brahmana lady (Mhv. xxxvi 23-23; Rsv'. II, p. 7). Sinhalese ~ Tamil 
marriages are reported : Mahadathika Mahan%a (67-79 A.C.) had a Tamil 
queen, Damila-devi (AA. p. 13). Candamukha-Siva's (103-112 A.C.) 
queen also was a Tamil lady (Dpv. xxi 45). 

2. But the Ambagamuva Rock Inscription (£.Z. II, p. 210 ff. lines 34-35) 
says that Vijayabahu I (1059-1114 A.C.) had a lower terrace constructed 
below the upper terrace where the Buddha^s foot-print is fixed at Samanola 
(Adames Peak) for low caste people (adhama-jatin) to worship the Sri Pada 
from there. This discrimination at a place of Buddhist worship is unusual 
and seldom do we hear of such practices elsewhere. 

3. E.Z. I, p. 246 or 247 ; VeviUkatiya Inscription, lines 32-34. 

4. ■'These local bodies were the prototype of the modem Gamsabdva or 
Village Committee in Ceylon. 

6. E.Z. I, p. 245 flf. 
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II vuuliip Tu-r vAaiuple, bf oiurtl^r ail^l robbeTj^ 

K3iiirt th(^ prwnhed iines froin Iw^breakers, and m c<;rt4iiji oia^t 
vven inJijot tbc pimuiliuteDt of death/' * 

Iti the same mmuier lUOrmuitiLe aurl other corjiorf^tjiiiiA 

wer^ floipnweri^l to levy iurrcdt mordcfvni ucid m uth^r wavH 
wmhl iLe noyaJ officerK jti the adTnini^tratiort of 
Colleotive rci^pou^ibiJxty rioted upon tho i=tauhlf^rH of the villaget* 
for arrftflting oild piixliK^inf; withiji their urea during^ a 

limiUd period, ami fiDea wf>re iuipcHied on the whole eommututy 

III eaiH? of fAilnre to fulfil this ehtapotion.'’ 

Punwbtnent^s for vurioui^ offences* were extivuiely rrurl anrf 
hntiul. The death priaaltVt rattmg off limhK^ htandin^ the body 
with heated iron* foroing the offender to stand ban^footed od 
red-hot iron were some of theiu.* 

People were often hotBesed and exploited by the ioeal of&rers. 
In yarh ciroumtitalicetf the villan^rK sometimeH cQm]dnined to the 
king when be paid his periodseai vieif.^ to these various centres, 
and the king enacted rules prohibiting :^ueh ilkignJ anrl Dnjnjst 
pmctieetf.^ 

Sometimes the king himtAiiT might lumiaa a nian. In Auch q. 
iutouliun the man was helpki^ and had no higher authority to 
appeal to. Even a good king like Saddha-Ti^v is reported to 
have appropriate^l hy force a cow belonging to a poor mao named 
Mundagiitta, becanse the king heanl that the cow ga%'fl excellent 
milk. The king was persuaried to do this by a local ofitcer who 
was augT)' with the pour man heca^lae he failed to supply ghee 
free of chargo to the office family regularly, * If bunks do not 
hesitate to attribute such an mciilent to a king known tn bn pious 
like Saddh^-Tia^, it is not difficnlt to imagine w'hat the plight of 
the poor nllagcr might have been at tbu luimls of merciless 
guvertiment ufficerv. 

L iVI{>lueimhJLiagli& z £.Z. [, p. ±-44. 

2. pWimnsvitaus: E-Z- JJii p- 74- 

^ VifivilkiiiLijpii rn.H'TTplaDn+ E->Z^ I*, p. 24A line* J4-L7- 

4- Sm VttValkitiya ToAeripthin. 

& Fiil&r lJi«TiptiacL, E.Z. in, p. 74 €. 

pp. ISI. 

Wflv. a, p. 32, 
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In the absence of an>i;liing in the nature of a popularly elected 
Parliament, the masses had no opportunity to develop a political 
consciousness or a sense of civic rights. 

Among the professions and occupations of the people, agri¬ 
culture, as we saw in Chapter II, was the foremost. It was 
considered such an honourable and important occupation that 
the king of the land himself took part in it by getting into the 
field and working with others, as an encouragement for a food 
drive on occasions of emergency.' Duttha-Gamani is reported 
to have commissioned his brother Tissa to bring under cultivation 
vast tracts of land in Dighavapi (in the Eastern Province to the 
south of the Mahavali-ganga) just before he started his war 
campaign against Ejara.- 

Rich farmers held the sowing-festival {vappa-maitgaUi) con¬ 
nected with paddy cultivation on a grand scale, inviting hundreds 
of people and feeding them on such occasions.^ Paddy was such 
a profitable commodity that we hear of an extremely poor man 
becoming rich by lending on interest a small quantity of paddy 
which he had collected as his “ pay for winnowing grain in 
others’ fields.* 

We have seen earlier from the To^gala Inscription that not 
only paddy, but also other grains were given on interest, and in 
fact there were “ grain-banks ” w'here various kinds of grains 
could be deposited on good interest. We can infer from the same 
inscription that besides paddy, other grains were cultivated on a 
large scale. A wealthy man was generally described as possessing 
vast amounts of paddy, beans and other grains. ^ The Mahdvamsa 
refers to a bean-field cultivated by the famous Gothaimbara and 
his brother.® 

It is strange that w'e do not hear often enough about coconut 
plantations during this period, but they must have been quite 

1. Ibid. p. 113. 

2. Ibid. p. 69. 

3. Ibid. 116. 

4.. Ibid. p. 125. 

5. Ibid. p. 131. 

6. Hhv. xxiii, 51. 
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common. The RamvaJiinl^ refers to a large coconut plantation 
at the Kappakandara-vihara in Rohana. The yinhjdvaWrSCL^ 
too mentions a coconut estate three yojatias in extent (ndlikerd- 
rdmam tiyi^amm) which was given to a monastery called Kurunda 

Aggabodhi I (568-601 A.C.). Sugar-cane plantations were also 
popular, and we hear of sugar-mills as well.^ 

In the 7th century Hiuen Tsiang wrote thus about Ceylon’s 
agricultural prosperity r The soil is rich and fertile ; the climate 
is hot ; the ground is regularly cultivated ; flowers and fruits are 
produced in abundance.”^ 

Cattle-breeding was as profitable as cultivation. The price 
of a milch-cow was something between 8 and 12 kahdpaiias.^ 
Usually a cow was milked twice a day—morning and evening. ® 
A rich farmer was expected to possess many head of cattle as well 
as fields, for these animals were essential for agriculture. Cattle 
breeding was carried on on such a large scale in ancient Ceylon 
that there were separate villages of cowherds, as we saw in 
Chapter II, and we hear of herdsmen going out early in the 
morning to^look after cattle and coming back home in the evening." 
Cattle were reared exclusively for milk and agriculture, and 
decidedly not for meat, for, as we have seen earlier, beef-eating 
was a social taboo. 

Trade, both internal and foreign, was a great enterprise. We 
hear of traders going about the coimtry on business,® and some 
went with carts to places like Malaya (Hilly Country) collecting 
such commodities as ginger (siiigivera).^ The Badulla Pillar 

1. Rsv. II, p. 94. 

2. Mhv. xlii 15. 

3. AA. p. 277 ; Rsv. II, p. 143. (The Rsv. uses the word tfanta^bhatim 

which is interpreted by the Saddharmdlankdraya as working in a suirar- 
mill); Vsm. p. 21. ^ 

4. Hiuen Tsiang : Bk. XI, p. 235. 

5. Rsv. II, p. 32 ; AA. p. 277. • 

6. AA. p. 277. 

7. Rsv. II, pp. 22, 154. ^ 

8. Ibid. p. 136. 

9. Mhv. xxxviii 21. 
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Inscription presents a vivid picture of a market place in the 10th 
century at Hopitigama near Mahiyahgana. ^ 

In that place different stalls were set apart for the sale of 
various taxable commodities. Even betel and arecanuts (bulat 
puvak) had to be sold in the stall (madapaya) intended for them, 
and if they were sold in any other place, the officers in charge of 
the market could remove them. All approved weighing and 
measuring instruments were stamped with a government seaL 
The “ Black-market ” (sora-veladam) was known and was illegal. 
All commodities had to be declared, and if any commodities were 
imdeclared, tax from those things was to be charged two-fold. 
Goods were not to be weighed and measured in places not intended 
for their sale. All trade should cease on uposathn days (pohodd). 

There was a good deal of trade and commerce with foreign 
countries. We hear of merchants going in sailing vessels to 
foreign countries on business, some of whom spent several years 
there. ^ The Tiriyay Rock Inscription^ (Sanskrit) speaks of some 
companies of merchants who were skilful in navigating the sea, 
engaged in buying and selling and who (possessed) a display of 
goods la<ien in sailing vessels of diverse sorts in the latter part 
of the 7th or the beginning of the 8th century. These companies 
were known after the names of well-known Buddhist merchants, 
Tapassu and Bhalluka. who offered the first meal to the Buddha 
after his enlightenment and who are also regarded as the first to 
have become updsakas (lay Buddhists) in the world.^ 

1. E.Z. lU, p. 74 ff. 

2. Rsv. II, pp. 139, 171, 192. Suvan^-bhumi is mentioned as one of 
the countries. 

3. E.Z. IV, p. 158 ff. and 314 flf. 

4. Paranavitana’s translation : E.Z. IV, p. 159. 

5. Differences of opinion seem to exist as to whether this inscription 
referred to some ** companies of merchants *’ that existed in the 7th or 
8th century, and as to what exactly is meant by the words Trapussakairv' 
VaUikahairv- Vantigga'fLaih “ companies of merchants (named) Trapussaka 
and Vallikaka ” in ^e inscription. (See E.Z. IV, pp. 151 ff., 312 ff.). 
Paranavitana t hinks they refer to the merchants Tapassu and Bhalluka 
and their followers who offered food to the Buddha soon after his enlighten* 
ment. Rao Bahadur K. X. Dikshit suggests that it means the followers 
of Irapussa and Vallika B. Ch. Chhabra thinks that the two companies 
of merchants named TrapQssaka and Vallikaka are not to be identified 
with Tapassu and Bhalluka and their followers who gave the first meal to 
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Atiiiiradhiipuru WHS tL# *writT> flf rarioti# m4^rciiiitlJf< comphanies, 
Froni an inwription of Q^ei-n Lilivatl wa f^rtl that ihtn w^.t^ 
in that city huflin#^ compaiueH of variouii rountiieg {wlnudeti 
tyfja^pdrasf^] even in the l^2th mtitn^r und that Kiipport war- 
nwejvftril ftom those i^r tinf efftahlsFihmeht nn^ uplrwip of a 
free nesLhooHe to enteitoin p<>or people who r.ame to the oilv freoi 
an ^uurU^rv.^ Fa Hiftn tHh ti« rhot about the fifch century in 
the city there were tuaxiy Vai^ya elders nud j^abMeun raerchnnts* 
wkow: bouses ars Ktatety and heaittifuJ. The UneH and |mS34i>^-s 
are kept in good order/^^ 

Bujiiiiess tmnaartionp nnd ngreeraento were usual |y written 
down, and the documents were dftstroyftd wbon Lhe agrp^ments 
werfl fulfilled,'' 

the BtjiHhn. biit ans to be tiiicen U iOtne m^jrdhpLiils who baElt tbo aELrin^ 

At Tiriyiy tOiortly bcfurc ihi^ iusertpijon Wu r£igfnvr<J. 

A Tikthin™ fipn maj be named in Aerefil Waj® s h may iw mailed «ELh.c>r 
after the irwnttr s ntinnj ur after tJie uamv of a wrtU.km^wn p«fMU, W* 
find areii today in Oayt«3 .riTilui Aii^biliiyAA, dLAptEmLtici^ iviHied after 
the famoua phyat^imj uT the IkuddblU lu the tauiir way. llw*e 
raertmalile compuitea to havr hew, paMnd after the ta-o rAmous 

Buddhut raertihnnbs TapnKu iind iShfiilaki. who nffe-n^E the htvl meal to 
the Bud^ And H-ho warethi' BuddhuiU tn the Worid—which is 4 veiy 
Pppmpnate idea. 

The additj^inal In frumd in the namti TlApfijoAka nnd Vallikaka should 
not pivH-nt a probtenip u it Memji lo have doncr 'Jllxi# adtUtionaJ Hema 
10 me to hr « fiom* luiially tAgg^cd ou. ajncmfl sjthcr*^ to a penouaJ cliubc 
when It ht ej the name of a guikt or a ^nmny. Cf. KAlulpumacuilca 
nipuma^oNijAi iEp ftir? Ti^qilFigaU inscriptlMl (E-Z, Ilb p- PareiiAvitMJia 

tnuiAlateii thw " the utnemhly of merchuntA' guild at Rain, h mm arm " 
tE,Z. III. Hfl). But it is better translated am the merehMta^ piiiL] 
eallod KftlahumaJia ■■% Kj^ahELniBHii (Kahunmana) btEug the name of a 
ptrwm aflt'j- irbom the jEidd wit decEgtiaied. fif, nlmi Mahatuhtti^ rilwnta- 
{UbolfAhirjdigAJAp m, pp, igi. It mcaus 'the 

DinrTiHantr^ guild eaUcd Mshatubalcji {MaJiitha|ia}", This to. which u‘ai» 
suJflsed to luah penvjnaJ nrnimra in scoonianee with the peealiar SinhaEtse 
msnge. retained in the WDnls TrapfisAalu and VnLlil{|itg+ though thev 
Were -Mritleti In ^aniiicn^ After all they W¥« ptopnr najjaw- LoeiJ Pili 
aod SSaiMlcnt eoilO|iOAitiDika often reveJ fjinhalcae infiiteace- For csBmple. 
sea ahiivn p. «Ti and JctavanArfimi EjiruikHt iojarriptinn, 1 ff" 

It k weH-knosiTl that ta luffix in HAnekrit aLm:i ean be nsed for nituteroufl 
purpoMA. Pfir titu m4« of [fiia ndditionaJ hq in amaient Oivkm wje ^omdWTH- 
itnmfi jCndcfti Itltr^uction in flinhaloA^) by Takludxirk Sir! PnimijAmiu 
Thflra in the tfaj;jAiniei.iithl^ VklyHshlcflfl l^pipikn Pmblieatkm T f 
— 'Intro- Pt 2S ff, 

1. E Z, 1, p. 179. 

2. Vn. HirUt p- IW- 

3. Rat. IT. pp. 1% Ifi? 
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We in Cliapter Li iLat liuntiTtg ws/ piipulnr lo pre* 
Rurlfihii^t CeyloEL Although d^r»trti<:tirni of life h u^io:^ the 
iftiueliiiig of the BndiiliAp JiDiD# tif the |MHjrur were forced by 

^jconoiBic rircuiirntMicea fca titke tv hunting And fishing &a thair 
.xjoupation even ia Buddhist Ceylon, f^nie of them IuieI liLmtiii|^ 
ilogw fur tilt purpose. ^ ^JOTnetimeJt there wtiv afe purute tiett|i'meiit!i 
of himter^ {nmlda-^^um].^^ Evidently they earned Their tiving 
by Aeltuig meat at iieiglibouriiig inarket placea^^ 

Somttiirkea a huntnr wim the father of u great theni like 
the famouft preacher. Ultimately So^n I'h^ra made hia huntar- 
father a oioilk. although he waa not willing to enter the Order. * 
The majority of the honteni mentiojurd in literature are reported 
to have become monks ultinaatelyH and aoine are tjven wsitd to have 
attmned atahantahip^® The wife of a hunter is also reported to 
have joined the Order of Nuns btsfore her himband became a 
monk. ^ 

Theni wore others who earner I their living by Ibhing atiff 
selling fieih+" and fisliiiig villager are mentioned.* Hiuen Tsisng 
speaks of the j^earE-fishing industry in Ceylon in the 7th eentuty.® 
Cook-fightings toos waa known, ^ ^ bin we Ha not know whether it 
wan aceompaniwl by gambling. 

Ernpluym#nt waa available lu workers in plac^w like augar- 
mills One poor man ia saiil to hrtv'c saved |£ 

k'/thnpa^s after working in a .^ugar-iniU for siv Illnnthi^. ^ ^ Frier 

1. MA- p- j AA. p. ; YbhA. p. SOW ; ^lh¥. viiriii^. 

± U. p. 

3. See BAdulU Pilliir Insiiriptiflii: E.Z-ILL p- 7M i FUv. IL p. 13S— 

moRur TiJJ:ial^i?J piWcrflfare jK»eillf^ *'mnintiiminR wife chlAiTQ by 

Nslliag 

4. MAr p- j .AA. p. i35 ; YUliA. p- 3«W. 

^ A.\. |i. ±l ff. i Kdv. 11+pp. 131!^ 14T- 

6s . lip Pr 14"^ 

7, AA^ pp. p. tws. 

5. Snv. II. pp. 107* HSlr 

0. as^flti Tsiang : Bk- X[, p, 261. 

16^ V^bMu p- 3l$—yuijMprj*- 

fl . A A. ps ^7 ^ rtw. 11* p. 143. SoK^etSnw* lunpv of iUgar weH* 
aa KiOig MabicOli MahS. Ti™ who worked lr^ db^tiis* in a tujtar- 

mill is repurtcsl ti> hnve rM^iTed luED-pt uf rtrp_giir iuri WmJteSr (MhT'- xxiiv tj- 
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to this employment, the same man earned his living by selling 
firewood at 31ahagania. 

Some people earned a living by doing such odd jobs as reaping 
paddy (layana-kamtm) in others’ fields. ^ working in rich houses.- 
and even collecting a little paddy by winnowing the chafi' and 
shaking the straw in abandoned threshing floors of rich farmers. * 
Although we meet poor people going in search of jobs, there 
does not seem to have been an acute problem of unemployment 
at any period. Unemployment was never a problem in a feudal 
society. 

While on one side wealth was accumulated by the land-lords 
and the merchants, on the other abject poverty seems to have 
ravaged the poor. Poverty among the poorer classes was so 
acute that sometimes parents were compelled to sell or mortgage 
their children for slavery for a few kahapanas. One such man 
mortgaged his daughter to a rich family for 12 kahapar^* while 
a son was mortgaged by his parents for 8 kahapanax.^ Some 
parents seem to have regarded even their children as a commodity 
that would raise money in an emergency. The mother of the 
mortgaged girl referred to above tells her husband ; “ Are those 
who have children poor ? This is your daughter, put her in a 
house, get 12 kahapanas and buy a milch-cow.”« 

There was a system whereby one could borrow money and 
become a serv'ant (ina-dasa) to the creditor for a limited period 
as a payment of the debt. A woman in Naga-dipa had become 
a day-servant to a rich family on borrowing 60 kahapamx. Later 
she borfowed another 60 on agreement that she would, in addition, 
be a night-servant (rafti-dast) as well.' We hear also of the man 
and his wife whose son was mortgaged for 8 kahapanas as men- 

1. Shv. Ariyagala-MahatUsassa vatthu. 

2. Rsv. II, p. 125. 

3. Ibid, pp. 125, 149. 

4. AA. p. 277 ; Rsv. II, p. 143. 

5. Rsv. II, p. 32. 

6. SapMaka duggala nama atthUi. Ayam U dhUa, imam eiasmim htU 
thapetva dpadasa takapave ganMva ekam khiradhenum ahara—AA. p.'277 

7. Rav. II, pp. 17-18. 
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tioned above, working in a rich,man’s house as slaves by way of 
payment of another debt of 60 hahdpavas they had borrowed 
from him.^ 

We learned earlier from Fa Hien that in the 5th century the 
merchants’ houses in the city were ‘‘stately and beautiful’*. 
But we do not know how they were furnished. However we 
learn from a reference in the Majjkima Commentary that in a 
minister’s house in the village of Muluppala-vapi one of the seats 
was an earthen seat {tha7}dila-jnthikd)r It was long and more 
than one person could sit on it. ^ 

We can gather from a casual reference in the Yisuddhimagga^ 
that, in the villages, houses and their surroundings and the roads 
leading to them were dirty. During the rainy season the village 
roads were muddy and full of puddles while in the dry season 
they were dusty, and travellers’ bodies were full of dust raised by 
the wind. Near the houses there were heaps of dirt and refuse 
covered with flies, and pools of stagnant water full of worms. 
The surroundings were dirty with the marks of spittle as well as 
the excreta of dogs and pigs. 

The dress of the people seems to have been plain and simple. 
Generally tlie upper part of the body was not covered. Men 
used to wear a cloth below the waist, and another piece of cloth 
was thrown over the shoulders. Even the early kings do not 
seem to have worn anything more than this on informal occasions. 
The Rasavdhini tells us that King Kakava^^-Tissa was once 
seen in this dress at Tissamahavihara.^ He thought of offering 
his upper cloth (uUardsanga) to a monk there, but could not do 
it because he had only one piece of cloth at the moment {ekasdtaka- 
bkdvena nddasi). On this account we have no right to infer that 
the king wore the same kind of dress on state occasions as well. 

1. Ibid, p. 31. 

2. MA. p. 536. 

3. The practice of building long earthen seats touching the walls for the 
purpose of sitting as well as sleeping is still to be found in poor houses m 
tha villages in Ceylon. 

4. Vsm. p. 255. 

5. Rsv. II, p. 63. 
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Devotes usually wear a simple dress when they visit a place of 
worship. Two cloths formed the usual dress for a man. ^ 

In addition men used to wear ear-rings and necklaces. The 
Mahdvafl^a^ says that on one occasion during the Akkha-khd^ka 
famine King Duttha-Gamanl sold his ear-rings and gave alms to 
monks. Once a man called Sahghamacca, mortgaged his necklace 
worth a thousand kahdpana^ for some rice worth a kahdpatia to 
give alms to a monk in a moment of exigency.^ 

Shaving the beard does not seem to have been a common 
practice. We hear that Mahadathika Mahanaga (67“79 A.C.) 
mdered barbers {nhdptta) to work continually at the four gates 
during the Giribhanda-puja.* This was perhaps necessary 
because most of the pilgrims came without a shave as shaving was 
not a household habit. Evidently razors were not easily obtained 
in those days. But arrangements were made on this unique 
festival day for the pilgrims to shave their beards if they so 
desired. We can gather from the Saha^tsavaithu that the king (?) 
was in the habit of shaving, for Sahghamacca is reported to have 
gone to see the king when the latter was taking a shave (jnassu- 
kamaia), ® 

We know very little about the dress of women except that 
some of them were beautifully dressed like “goddesses” 
(devakaMd).^ It is difficult to decide how far we can draw 
inferences from the female figures at Sigiriya and other places 
with regard to the female dress, for they may be more conven¬ 
tional and traditional figures than actual representations. In 
any case, people did on occasion dress artistically, for we hear 
that both men and women came to big festivals beautifully 
dre^d like “ paintings ” {cittakammarupdni mya\ according to 
their means. ^ 


1. Ibid, pp. 61, 85. 

2. Mhv. xxxii 29. 


3. Rsv. n, p. 175. 

Mhv. xxxiv 84. 

5. Shv. Sanghamaccassa vatthn. 

6. Vam. p. 16. 

7. DA. p. 128 ; MA. p. 205. The words “ fike paintings ” do not 

that they were drotsed re the style of paintings ; the explosion is idiomatic 
and means only they were very beautiful.” ^ oiomatio 
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The people appear to have had a great sense of personal 
beauty. Even the monks were no exception. Once there seems 
to have been at Anuradhapura something like a “ beauty com¬ 
petition between a monk and the son of a minister. Abhaya 
Thera and the minister’s son were equally handsome, and there 
was a talk in the town as to who was more handsome. With the 
idea of seeing them both together, the relatives of the minister’s 
son dressed him beautifully and brought him to worship at the 
Mahacetiya ; and the thera’s mother too sent her son a beautiful 
robe requesting him to shave his head and put on the new robe, 
and to come to the Mahacetiya followed by the monks. Both 
the minister’s son and Abhaya Thera are reported to have met at 
the courtyard of the ^Mahacetiya, but it b a pity that we do not 
hear of the decision. Most probably no decision was expected. 
Nevertheless, we can gather from the story that Abhaya Thera 
was more handsome, for it is reported that when they met, the 
thera was niidly sarcastic and referred to an incident in their 
previous birth. ^ 

Generally, well-to-do people ate three times a day.^ Besides 
rice, which was the staple food of the people, meals usually 
consisted of various curries, curd, honey, sweets, butter, green 
herbs, paddy dried and pounded (jnUhuka) and even lotus roots 
and stalks (bhisamiilala).'* 

Various kinds of meat such as peacock-flesh (mayurmnanisa), 
venison and pork (miga-suk^ira-waddava), hare (sasa-niarnsa) and 
chicken (kukhuta-ina'ima) seem to have been cohsidered favourite 
and delicious dishes. ^ Monks were oftfen served with these dishes. 
There was also a preparation called honied-meat {madhu-mariisa).^ 
Certain people, most probably hunters, sometimes ate even 

1. Smp. Ill, (Col. 1900), p. 377. It is said that in a previous birth 
Abhaya Thera had swept the courtyard of a cetiya, and the minister s son 
threw awav the sweepings. “ After Uking away the rabbish that I s^ept, 
now you come to compete with me ” was the thera s remark. Physical 
beauty is one of the results of the meritorious deed of cleanmg a holy 
place. 

2. Shv. Suranimmala-vatthu. 

* 3. Rsv. II. pp. 24, 180 ; E.Z. III, p- 178. 

4. Rsv. n, pp. 10, 81,128, 181. 

5. Ibid. p. 180. 
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onHikfty-Uftsh ButWfcutiug,s^rlidr. 

w»« A puB^Wf- offeii™. ThcTc w nutJiing tf. uttggcst tlist there 
wis HiiylihJiig liiie popuLir ve^cturiaDLHm in Cevlflu. 

Till' tuliiiAn- Art was (-(inBiiien-a to b* iif great value to womeu. 
IW hflAr that wen the b<>aiitifiil flaiighten of eminent men, liice 
ministtia of mte. leumt the art of coohixig (nijia-fiatfhit or paaifia- 
kumma).- .Milking cows, glw » tj^ty devolving upon the 
wnmen folk. Even tke ijneen of King 8HtIrl)i£-TiflKii ia said to 
ufl-V'f! Ituowii biDW' "to iiiiJk cowfl, ^ 

laqnor seemn to have Wn jmpnlnr among Home people, 
though it was againrt the Just of Hie five preceptu meant for the 
lAity. Ahii it}' to ilrink a great, qouutily of liquor wmt f oashle red 
a aign of phyneal ettvngth. The Roe^irnAinl'* nave ttint l^ritiha- 
Gimani got Suruuimnialo to drink Ifi of t^dy (Utfunr) in 
Onler to-test liin strength. Gofta-imbure, utiother general of 
nnHha-CiinftOlr is uLso reported to have taken liquor. * 

Government officer are known to have areepted liquur uheu 
they visited villages on olliclal boainese, and they drank in the 
eoiiipany of vUlagent, From the Budulla Ifiilar InjmnptioQ we 
learn that soRietimes officeTS demanded iiqunr froui villugerB, and 
even Uwfe by foree the liquor that was bring brought ta the 
villrt^c.* 

Betel-obcwiug wasa eouunon habit, and qauaflv people tarried 
betel-bags with them. It w«s suck a national cmtom that even 
tings appear to Jiavr curried betel-bags witb them. For. the 
Hays that JertLu-Tisaa HI, oommilted suicide with 
* knife that he was wont to keep tu lux bate]-bag {tambSlati/Mci).'' 

When ^ asabha's uncle, a genera], wax about to go to iieiiver 
up bis nephew {1 axabhaj to King $ubha, the gruerarx wife 
prepared some Ijetel for her husband. The gi-m-ral opened the 

L Ibid. p. 147. 

Ir Ibid. p. Jsl, 

3^. ibid, pp. 3^“34. 

4. lUd. p. U4. 

ibid p. J^n. 

^ i E.S?. UJ, p, 76. 

7. AThvi xUv Lllr 
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blind l(^ ill rh# ami foniiii i^hnl no |icjvrdf?red 

^iiiL Aii»Tc) whlc^h vtm jin ingredif^nt nAn^j^j^rv'-a 
end of bet^L* Perhaps it was etiqu^tt^ iu iTit^w u cud of batel 
before going COi«e an ^niinent [:K>rsoiip or n:Li3,v be the (,+eneral toot 
t\xv bctc! to offer to the king. Otfoting iwte] to pefson* uf Idgh 
pofikion ia a politic natiaiinl ciu^fcoTii evi^n toslay in Gei’^nn. 

Bctcl-ohcwiiig wuhi )»o po]i(i1iit tbat at the Hopiltgama market 
pFoee thete waa a special Ht^nU for the !§ale of Wtei and urecaiiat 

Tlu- unckiit Siiiluiltis?e eviinjeil 4i T^'eEI-dt-%'eiope^l ^it«? of 
hiimotir iimi an ^ptitinb im giving iiteb-fmineA,* Even the king?* 
of the land could not cscuiK^ being tli-g objects of thi^ practice. 
For example. Lbe hoh of Kiiig VaHabhu bf called Va^ktibcnlaika- 
TiiSiu (SiiUi, Vttkiiiilia-Tla 111-171 AX'.) ifhich iiieana "Hook- 
uoi^d TissiMi **\ lii fact Ida luniK' was and the iiu^riptiono 

entahlii^hed by hb aon (ittjjahabn 1 f-ail biiu Tiasa/ but they do 
not apeak of kia hook-iiw The author of the .UoAocYij^i^n. 
however, in the 5th ii^ntury called hmi Vunk^iiaaika Tl^jiaai 
becaitBc that waa bow he waa popularly known at the time. There 
were po many Ti!$54a, nnil oitlinary people could not diatinguiah 
between thflin : ao he w'as nafcleci Hook-nrHMsd TiKaa just to 
di^rtingniahhim from tKeother^i and the A/oAdroin^n followed auJt. 
iCu|akao 4 ji-Tia.sa "Tiasa-with-the-protruding-earit'' (lG-3ii A-C.) 
ThuUathann Big Breaat{o& B. U.), Khallata-Nagu 
** Ba!d-hctidcd Naga (50-4^ ILC.)^ Mahldufhika Mahnnaga 
Big-moiiatachefl Mahiiujiga (tjT-Tii A.C.)^ ^littaaeua Vlhioora 
(K-aralEMlira) Mitti^na the Paddy-Thief'^ (+32 A.C,J were some 
of the iiick^naniee of kirtpi. 

Miniater)* and Generals w'ere ahio kauwn by ^neh nanlea. One 
of Va+fa-Oiiiafti?T'^ mLniaters waa knowm a» Kapb±>!hia “ ^lonkey- 
Head HL-i real name iw not kiiow‘n to u^:. The 

I- /fcirf. xxxv fll-fiwt. 

i*. EZ m, p t:. 

a. Ttilh t^^iiih^EiLTy U he U^^rved ntaoug the Jiinhuh^ villiiLp?ra oven 
I4>d45« 

4. Hl-cEZ. bp. 211 i ILL p tl«- 
Mhi'. ixiciil 70 ^ 7 | I 
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UB t-liat» mrtAn in a in web ci&ilgd Gd]m 

by the villagen^ bccftust" ht a bit ilwiitftsh {^ak^m p^mw^t 
vamanaKu),^ 

Even th<^ lutiiilu wtirtf nu Dimug liiut; of 

Duttkii-Gima:^! a thwft rjLllfbd GwiVgutU-Tiivia,- bacaiuui 
he- * wa6. ftiBirted with a ooiiLpIdiit which hukIc his skin 

scalv like that the gorlhu ' (iguana).^ During ihs time of 
VatU^CamaMi ^ thm wa^ known oe Bahaiamasen-TiBAa * - Thiclr- 
Rwirded Tiasa.” * 

The stoni* camngs and jwnlpturei^ at Anurjldliapiira And the- 
paintings at Slgiriya clearly prove that the aiicient iSmbalesv had 
A cultured scAige of b^aaty and reBncment. The gi^ntie fh^bajs 
and the vast irrigation tanks built during this jieriod are aw index 
of the indefatigable jHfrsevtmnce and invincible determination of 
the nation. The drijviwlgea at »uch inconceivably fliu^y heighta 
at Srgiriya which make the Twodem visitor giddy jiiBt by gazii^ 
at thcnip indirate what tircmeudoiiflly strong and healthy nerves 
the ancient Siphaleoe mnst have had. 

L RlfVi^ Up p- 

± Mhv. Xjiv 40^ 

3v (kjs«r'i Mhvr tr* p. HW, ii- ^ 

4. Mhv^ 
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Two iQi}>ortai!it ^twteincuts 1>? rfigsrckd aa an iiidtx tu 

the orthodoK Buddhiat attitmle towank the rvlipon of the laity 
in g^neral- 

When AaAtbapip^iknr the Budillia'i; great Mip|iorter. waa on 
hia death-bed^ ^ariputtap accotupauicd by Anandii, viaited the 
(utieiit, iimJ gave biiji a hoaulVt the fnibjfMrt-iiiatter of which wtkr 
highly apiritkul and metaphyeicAl. Th^ great hanker shed tear? 
and Raid that be had never before heard such ji sertiinn, though 
he had aaaociatcd wdth the MaHlcr and the tnonks for a long time- 
li^aripntta remarked that Iny ]»cophj cctJid not understand such 
religious talktf, and only the nionfcjs coaid undenstainJ thein* ^ 
Coiumcnting oti this statement, the Cnmiueiitaty remarka that 
lay pe^^ple have a attong craving and atuciniient to their lands 
and fields, gold and wealth, wives and childreii and servAuta^ aod 
that they neither onder^and nor like tc hear a talk that advDc;at«a 
the renunchitian of their possessioDfl/ 

The second is found in the of the 

nikatiii. In it the Buddha kys ilown that one of the ms duties 
of a monk tow aids the lasty k to show them *' the way to beAven^* . 

® 11 is of great aigiiificH ncc th at it is the w'ay to hA-^ven ' | 

M. [U. p. tho trar^p^ 

dAompai prrpAAriJ'i j: yiiLrtjanlp’^ eMPiFyi istWruPwi ^itCAb 

pamMh, 

3i. lUp. mu. 

3- D tn. JP. 117— mapj^m ^tkAf*U. wi^ni nu^ 

aUc ba tranf lat^ m s wtiit* of happ^iM?l» "+ 
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lunl not ** the way tu euiftuolpatioii {piiot- 
kh<mti tbftt the juonke are e^tpctrled to show to the laity. 

Obviottfll}', the way to NibbuiUk was too ilifficult for the j^nerail 
to travftise. 

The religion of the laity inaiioient tVyJou wa^ ii« a nih, based 
on this fiJodjimFni^at conception of the liioit^ of their napaeity to 
grasp and follow higher spirititi] and intenp-ntuAi trathiL NAtti* 
rally there are exceptions Ui every rule. 

Certain serinotib preached to the laity in ancient Coy Ion 
indicate whnt kind of idens appealed to thocn. The iMl'Urhi^ 
one of ttie pojnilor setmntis.^ [t deals with 
the varioti^ degrees of mentH ac quireil hy giving almii aod gifts 
to fonrteen diiTerent individual recipients TAiiging from the 
Biifidha down to the Miumula {paiipagguljM dtikkhiif^), and alsu> 
the greater merits of Eveveti kitnk of olme^ giveu to the i^oghn as 
conimunity {»fi^ghngaf4i dfikl-hin^). H Heals also with the 
qncstiDti of how charity herames pure or impm.* The^ ideas 
Sa^re very interesting and Mtlmulating to tho people whn were 
very anximia to acquire some mcritH for the next worll^^ sa they 
could by giving alms accortiing to their Hichjih, In keeping with 
this cl&Bfiifieation. The Vr^mniara (Ng, 547) which is 

regarded as the example of the ideal of rhnritj wak a popular 
rtennon too ; it notably aroil^i^d humane sentimentj^.^ 

The b another siemion mentioned.^ ft ^vcs 

a vivid dcseript^on of the tortnreu and pains which evil^oei? 
have to undergo in hell. This aennon must have been very 
in frightening away ignorant and mickcil people from evil difcda 
like killing, rttealing and drinking, when they eonld not apprcciatA 
any othr^r moTAj or simeial obligations to ah^tAio from evil and 
h) Iw good. 

Rnl'. IL pp- i^F 

J. U. ni, p. ±S4 ff. 

a. AA p. 38fl. 

4. M. TIT, p. 101 u. 

5, tUiv. IL pp, 1^3, m, A hunter nam^J Vldh^cJ^ hwird ihh »eriiii>n 
iwv^s mi ih*'- 'rimiMhiTjliirm at >ilili|^iDa. 
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^kime uf lW Msniionfi WL'fe intead^ to ftrotino in tt* liKtfttifliv 
jiu bi soeial j^rylce. For inetonci^i tlu» Giidwi-miia,^ 

|j£«uchcd by Hevn Them, iiwpirnd King Vobjim-Titiaa (269- 
2&1 A.C.) tft prnviflR iDKcSit^a] fiuiilitipja at iIk five fcaldenoes 
(pftfirfliJfljtttJ,- rlan^u A,C.) vho wus b^plrc^i by the 

ideal of jwlfleBa service to oliv'y fellow Vieinii^. even At the tiftt of 
one’s* own life, eiubodiccL In the Ku/w^yOi^'i? (No. prie&chAd 

bv Mall H-Puriuncui Them, the Ju.t|iko-bhQinak$ of TuladhAra, 
re&tuirttl the two tank# Tts^-vapi and DElrA-vnpi and Hoine nioiios- 
lerie.^ in liohAna. * 

ti?idp by iHidft with thiK kiiitl of popular uiorul lesson, juore 
difficuk suitas like the BhamffUt<y^ikkv and the were 

also preached to the publk-,* But how nmtiy peopis intelligAntly 
yjideratooJ the lueaiutl^ of these sottu^ y veiy' donbtfuL® The 
Wits held in sitch hi|^b estcect that it wait popuIarJy 
believed that even a ratsnalci^ and flome bata were reborn in 

better states as the maulf of in^ndy to ihe wtmd of a 

recitation of that SuMaJ Acconimgly, we tiiay assume that just 
in order to gnin meritif for tht; next world, ihti great majority nf 
the people listened to it eex'n if they uould not understand it at 
aU.** The whiet was xisiially Geremonioiusly preached 

wa^ another poptllftr sntta which the devotees were eager lo bean^ 

1. r, Drrs. 

1- Dpv, xsix 4L ; Mhv. xxxvl Jll. 

A r. DPFX. 

4. Dpvr uci 41? J ^fhv. %%%.v 

a. ft, pfi^ 191 f DhpA If, p. 

4^ Qut a bcHutifdl pdH tmmfld in a ihe wf».t trf .4aur£dluh- 

purm Lm ii4kd m fe*ve stuilicil the /lOfl ffl wltli it* ei^aanifliitaj^' 

tEiiv.IUpp, ISa 137). 

Y. Itav. Up pp, 13^ IM. It wa* the faoioiiH flhnmmamkktjtft of 
TAWkj^k 4 -n whit rM>iled ihe iia^i*rtQ l(i the ni|j™fce. 

Even icrfL&y iaiorit< of the lay sleTotw^ in who o^biwrTO 

jjild (ald-^rf) QD poyw dayi roette the S^ipfjgk^-j^ttu from ihe b^gimiiDg 
Uf ihrt md, iMiuJly ftkUnWfid by a pacaiphrrvM'^ StMiifi^of theffi 

kniiw munir of iL by lieait. Eat they do not u^uaMy muterhnmd itn pJgnl- 
hconpe- YcA they rewil ilmni lintiai t* it bwaHr* they hohl il In high ^aism 
Audi bclierc thcjr acquire nw?rit by wa doinj||. 

Sw belli* p. S^aS IT. 
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TLtfre arp oth^r atlTt-o^i like A^rfxapfMtHn,'^ and 

Mahd-Bvddha.vJhftna/^ft^ Tneiitioncd rumunii i4«riiioziM.^ 

Aciiuiriiig uiflrit nf vsHnus kinds, as secufitj for tbe n^xt 
world, was the oiotivc undarh-ing th^ r^ligjon of the IiutVT fmjii 
th^ king down to Uie jtwor peuisant. Wirolth., heiiltb^ l^vu-Utv. 
iDugfivity^ intelBgenec, power, liigli-c*aU’ uiid tlift Jlke^ which the 
pcopk d«sir«d, were the reunite of go€>d kairinu. Ffnipk* tried, 
thereforu, to do good and to he good in order to obtain tUesw! happv 
conditioiis. It was eoaicr for the urdinary man to du dccdb» which 
wera ronaidened nienlorjgiifl than to develop a good and pure 
spiritual character. We have oeeii in Chapter XM how harrl 
irertaiii nioiika i^trove to uttaiu the higher apintnaL acntcv. But 
with ix'gard to the kityj^ the spmtual aide is seldom mentioTiedp 
either in the Fail ootnmentaries or In the Chronic]and all their 
I religion gceins to he limited to cxU^rnal nieritoHona dreds. 

Some Iin'men seem to have had a note book eaTkd 
poith\l'it McHt-Book in which their rneHtorioiib d^^ih were 
[vcorded. ThL« was ti-^uafly iEiteuded to be n-ud at the d^^atb-bed, 
m that the dxing man might gladden liLa heart amJ purify hia laaC 
thoughts to ensnra a good birth. There ia no referctice to suggeat 
that aay bLikkbu bad a MeHt-f{m>k * Monks wen? interested 
in their ajiiritiial devcJopnieiit. and Che tv was no way of recording 
this in a book. The " Merit-Book therefore, serv^-e'Hl no nasfaJ 
purpose for monks while it was a valuable ttva»ure for jaymcti. 
Hence, King UutthadiiinYagl had a Merit-Book jiTid it was 
read by hia oecretary at hia death-bed,® " Merits " 

recorde<l in it were dwda like building ectiyaa^ giving alma to the 
Suugba and holding festivab.* 

-All ineritoHoua deetla were not equal in value ; flifferent deetb 
produced differfut results. :Sfr the devotees, partieularly kings. 

1 . #L e. DI^pX. 

Ifn l*rel>ibly ume Ojn JllfuJ^iLtTfirratriJi 4 -fr#IJa^ J, p, 7^ iT. 

a. Rhv. U, p. ua : DpV- Xiii iHi; l>hpA n, p. ww, 

4. Il ii|ipi'«rB ilbBt bitiilckh»« had a nL>L.>-lxH.k <<i>u«d mKttiLmUlkaht 
But In it m-n- written t)» Tirt«e!|. of llw- Bud.lhn mil th» Dtiooiina. md i.nl 
nne e lUeriUmoD* deed*. 31A Pr 312. 

5. AA p. SflU ; Slhv. kmm an. * 

e. ^ Mhv, xridi m 
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werp fle^irouis t»f iu: 4 iLirijig ^ wiieh niPtit of diff«rpnt frinck ^ 
Kittg IhiftliiL-OjlEiLa.^ iiud kf'util ihal tlic' af tiii^ 
ffliAmnjit WHK grtm^r than mat«rlsi pTU, mid 3o hrt tried to pnyuih 
the MniiJpla-jniti/i iit the Luhupit^dA l>efoiie the <^£VDglia, though 
he failed hi his effort " from revereui 5 e for die EmigLuJ'^ The 
king tt'iinteil to preach not hec^iuse he ootilrt pri^floh O'r becauw 
there oisv nerejujity for it, but beeuli^^ he wiiiited to guin 
that partkuJur brand of merit whiidi eould be acquired only 
b}" prf^obing, Since hy fiiUeil iu it, he did The ue^t best thing, 
which more lu^eftil than hla nn'ii preaeiuiig : he made arratlge- 
ni«Tit^ for preaeJiiag the ilhAiuma thfoiigbout thr I inland, 
rewartlfl and giftJi to the preachers. 

King Mahdouli MahatiKsa [17-’^ B.C,) who had heard that ahn& 
given nut of things earned by the &w'eat of oiie^a brow was highly 
moritoriotifi, w'Drked in dlsguLsti in a poddy field, nnd with th^^ 
rice he curaed as hla w^ages gave alnia to Maha^iiiuiua Th-em, 
Again he worked disgunH^d fla a labotiier in a stugaT-mill, and the 
lumps of sugar he earned a^ hiR wage^i he oJFctcd to the monks,* 
it waa no iloabl an interesting ond inatrnrtivu ^^speneiice for the 
aupreme ruler of a country to work ua a wage-eoriitr with |W!ft«^ntK 
aiiil workers, though that waa not the prinio motive of Mahaenli 
MahatiFisa. Xcvtrrthdoss he uiiist. have got a gnoii Heal of useful 
first-hand knowledge alwut the lot of the ^^oor. 

Saugha-Tissa I (305-307 A.C.) heanl in a Rernion hy Mabadeva 
Thent of Damngalkka (or Dimahalakuji of the particwlar meritJ! 
of rice-gruel, and he oiadc htutnbk arrangements at the fourg^itca 
of the city to dii^tribute gruel to the [iioiika. ^ 

Particular kiuda of merit we-ire nought to be actfuirctl not oniy 
TO obtain th« dpirired result in the noAt life, hut A\m to eusure 
safety in lids, tVe have a graphic: f^aample of thiB in the jitory of 
VaHahhft (1*27-171 A.C.h He was told in fionhdeiicc by an 
astrologer (Aord-jfsaf^oJt^i) whom be consulted that hie life would 
last only for 12 years. fTuarding th^ serret strictly, he inrpiiTed 
from the ^ngha whrther there way a way to lengthen life. They 

L Mliv. MiU -ti-W ; K-v. II. po 77. 

11 ^, XEili 44 ^ 

1. /liiL jiexLv 1-^. 

4. I&ld-. ixtvi 
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said “ yes ’’and described the way ; give water-strainers,^ offer 
dwellings, look after the sick, repair ruined buildings, practise the 
five precepts,” and observ'e the eight precepts^ on uposatha (p6ya) 
days. These would lengthen life. Vasabha did all this and more. 
And, we are told, he ruled for 44 years ! ^ 

We have seen earlier how several kings and coninioners offered 
themselves and their children and relatives as slaves ” to 
monasteries and redeemed them again. All this was done to 
acquire double-fold merit in one act : first by offering them as 
“ slaves,” and then by donating money to monasteries to liberate 
them from “ slavery.” The “ offering of the kingdom ” by 
several kings to the Sdsana, as shown above, was in the same 
category. The monks were wise, and they always returned the 
“ offer ” back to the king himself with advice to administer the 
government justly and righteously.^ 

Religion was often no deterrent to kings when their political 
power was endangered. They forgot religion and killed one 
another, even plundered monasteries, as long as they were intent 
on seizing the throne. But immediately after they ascended the 
throne they become devoted and religious, and begin to perform 
“ meritorious ” activities, mainly to evade the evil consequences 
of their past. There are many examples of this tendency in 
history. 

1. Parissdmna “ water-strainer” is one of the 8 requisites of monks 
{(4tha-parikkhara), It is used for straining w'ater before drinking to save 
the lives of little creatures that may perhaps be in the water. 

2. (1) Not to kill; (2) Not to steal; (3) Not to commit adultery; 
(4) not to tell lies ; and (5) not to take intoxicating drinks. 

3. •(!) not to kill ; (2) not to steal ; (3) to abstain from sexual life ; 

(4) Not to tell lies ; (5) Not to take intoxicating drinks ; (6) Not to take 
solid food after noon ; (7) Not to decorate the body with garlandst perfumes 
and ointments ; and (8) Not to use highly comfortable and luxurious beds 
and seats. 

4. Mhv. XXXV 71-100. 

5. E.g,^ Saddha-Tissa offered the kingdom to Kala-Buddharakkhita. 
The thera said : tumhthi maharaja, attano pa^anndkdro kato ; amhe pana 
amhdkam dinnam rajjam tumhdkam ytva dema ; dhamm^a samena rajjam 
kdrehi maharaja —“ O great king, you have expressed your sense of devotion. 
We, on our part, return to you the kingdom given to us. Rule righteously 
and justly.” 31 A. p. 470. Moggallana offered the umbrella of the doihinion 
to the Sangha, but they retired it to him : chaitetM sangham pujesi, safigho 
asseva nam add —(Mhv. xxxix 31. 
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Aft^r relating the various religious activities of Kassapa, the 
patricide, the Mahdvamsa says that he was “ afraid of the other 
world.” ^ Dathopatissa I seized the valuable objects in the 
three fraternities and in the relic chambers, carried away the 
golden images, and broke the umbrella of the cetiya at the , 
Thuparama and took away the golden ornaments and precious I y 
jewels. Later he repented (vippafisdrt) and to atone for his evils I 
(desd,um pdpam attano) he built the Sakavatthu-vihara, endowing ' 
it with revenue.^ 

In order to maintain his army Kassapa II, as yuvaraja, broke 
open the dagabas at the Thuparama and the Dhakkina-vihara 
in addition to several other holy places, and seized valuable 
treasures offered by former kings. But when he became king, 
with the idea of “ destroying his evil kamma ” {ndsatn pdpassa ■ 
Icamniassa karissdmiti) he spent liberally and performed many 
religious deeds, like building and repairing monasteries, granting 
endowments, and holding festivals and ceremonies.^ 

Buddhism was a refuge and a protection not only in the next 
world, but also in this. In time of political danger many princes 
entered the Order of the Sangha to save their lives. For instance, 
Kanittha-Tissa (16-38 A.C.) who was afraid of Queen Anula, 
became a monk, returned at the opportune moment, killed Anula 
and became king.** So Sil^ala (524-537 A.C.) fled to India and 
entered the Order for fear of Kassapa I. He returned home as a 
layman after Kassapa’s death. ^ 

But among the rulers of Ceylon there were some who were 
really pious and religious, like Aggabodhi IV (658-674 A.C.). 

He was so pious and just and so much loved by the people that, 
it is said, after his death his ashes were used by the people as 
medicine.® 

1. Mhv. xxxix 19 —bhiio so paralokamhd. 

2. Ibid, xliv 131-135. 

3. Ibid, xliv 137-151. 

4. Ibid, xxxiv 29. 

5> Ibid, xxxix 45-55. 

6. Ibid, xlvi 37. In what manner his ashes were used as medicine we 
have no information. 
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'SVtutevCf jfWfit rfifpfrftnffo mitl diaiAnc^.'^ there might have 
bei'ii between the varioua ytn»tu of society in mutters tntiiifiMift, 
ftijijtlhuirti hroiight tlteni uEi olow togntlier on ulmfsst an eqiuil 
level at the ftluce of worsliii». ^ Tliougli tllv king wah regarikid nA 
flu|ireineaiid above aU other iiihn, onowoftioiw of leligiiJiiy obsor* 
viiucei be moved freely with the eemmonem ns ji devotee. Sionm 
of the rulem used to ssiHrud the whole liny at the monjwrtery 
olNwrving rvligloufi precepts* Eitig EsAfldhil^Tinsn. for example^ 
is said to ha VO spent nn iipwwfAo (pi^yu} dny [upvuttthaiutmfttaM 
fctroKfo) lit Kaja-leQu at Cetiya-pflhUiibi. * The name Ttoja-lecn 
“ King's Chve ” suggests that the king iiniftily apent hin 
days iiivditatrag in ttus iruve. It is quite likely that tile other 
devotees who observed uta*>( {atfhavstivila) on pOgff days apciit 
the liav at the luonastery ns wvIL^ On one of ihoit# occaidons, 
Saddhfi-TisjHi ia leperted tv have listeimd during the whole night, 
stouding nnreeognixeil to the A'wluktfrawa swfto 

pteorhed by Kala-Biiddharahkhitu umler the Knlfttimbaru 
ri'ni^iin] tree (neat Kalu-diyn poktina) at hlihintnle.’' 

DatLopitisw II («:iO-«5B A.C.> w-aa in the habit of ohserviug 
vporatha and listening tu the dhatnrna,® But AggnlKolM V 
(711-717 A.Cd was inote democratir tlian nil thitu'. It is said 
that he observed ain sit on jiStfd duys *' with the people of the 
Island ” and " iireanhwl the dottriim to them in orrler to give 
theiEL su]ira'-itiiindnne liapiuriiNw,"* 

On ftneh oceasiotv* the king wan the aplritiiAt tenchor of Lis 
flubjects, slid was nlnuist like one of them. Nevertheless, the 

1. Skkt irft hatr? fcwn [iThtwjvr* p. II. tiial V'ijjbyAhSihti I had cion- 

A tDirflr WITH'K nt ftamH-Hctlii (Atiwiu'e fiat Jnwr eahle 

TKm uriiH. not iIbujiL 

Thm i# ni pmsent uL MililitLal^ a |MTpuLirly ktn^wet 44 
l^x^. Coulil Im ikii:* iild * 

a. TfiriftffMrhci olkwrrfliff/fl-ifii on tUyyi umiiilly tlift lUy tut tlie^ 

TU fiven toilay . 

4, PiBtiibFy not- to llir aiitliMicF, 

5. JM-A’ pf- 

kt. Mlav « 

7, xkii'iU —MjKHRjiAriafj piffitamjfi aiTrJiJAijw lJa~;pfTiu1u^£l 

CA U >*fi^l dtHi* rnicLnuT. 
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respect due to the ruler of the laiul was no doubt paid undimi- 
iiished by his subjects even at the monastery We can imagine 
what influence Buddhism had on the Sinhalese people and their 
kings when we think of a king like Mahaculi Mahatissa who w’orked 
like a labourer on accoxmt of religious devotion. 

The most obvious and outstanding feature of the religion of 
the laity was their tremendous devotion to the Sangha. This was ^ 
due to tw'o reasons : first, the monk w’as the most trusted teacher 
and guide and friend of the people. He intervened at all critical 
moments and settled their disputes — even in State affairs. In all 
matters, great and small, people w’ent to him for advice, guidance 
and consolation wdth the greatest trustfulness. Secondly, the 
monk was even more helpful to them in the next world. Gene¬ 
rally, men and w’omeii were more anxious about the security and 
welfare of their next world than this one. It was the monk, and 
no one else, w’ho could help them there. 

‘‘ Merit ’’ was the investment that ensured security in the 
next w'orld. The Sangha is called punnak-kheita merit-field,” / 
where one could sow' seeds of merit and reap a good harvest in the 
next world. If the field w'as not fertile, the crop would be poor, 
and the farmer must naturally be unhappy about it. If the 
Sangha was impure, the charity bestowed on them would bring 
poor results, and the donors must naturally be unhappy about it. 
That was one reason why the kings and the people were so anxious 
about the unblemished purity of the Sangha. There was, 
of course, another obvious reason for this anxiety : the monks 
were the teachers and guides of the nation, and if they w^ere 
corrupt, the whole nation would go astray. If the monks were 
bad, it would be harmful not only to the monks themselves 
personally, but also to the whole nation — not only in this w'orld, 
but in the world to come as w'ell. 

The vast majority of ])eople had neither the earnestness nor 
the peace of mind necessary for ]>ractising the higher teaching of 
the Buddha. Nor did they have the intelligence to understand 
its significance. But they had the greatest respect and attach¬ 
ment to the religion. They w'ould give their life in its name, even 
if they did not know what it really meant. So they expected 
monks, who were the guardians of their life and conscience, here 
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jincl liecccift^r, to pmrtiae tlie r^rUgion for tliFra.. They would 
part in tbiit tk^bh work ftnd acquire aouao ^icarinualy by 

bupporting and prot^ctuig u devout Snngbn, juat as King Duttha- 
Gania^i supported and hnnoumd the preaohetTH in nrder to acquirn 
€0me merit of the (gift uf the doctEinejT I’wteauBe liv 

him&elf Was not able t u prettcK 

To the ordinary kyinau. the moimatery the place where 
BuddhsKui waH prtaerved, and no lEHJiin^Jcrv could exist without 
the monk. Thus, ultimfttely the monk hccame the nbjecl through 
which the Jaity could give cxprcs^ton tu aU their reUgiouik feelings 
and devotioiijs. 

Aocorduigly, we iinpl a display of devotion and ivttarhnient of 
the laatv to the Buugha whif'h is touehiiig and even surpiifiing- 
We leariit earlier that in the 2nd century the Chief Scert tary 
of the kingdom, ilahale^ Vidumldtiaivo, bapriencrl to sen a niau 
and a woman in rolica " cohabiting lu u pnrk at Anurndhapura. 
He was ao misurahk and unhappy having ijven such an act 

committed by two members of the SikUgha who were the guar¬ 
dian deitkyt of our race {ftpa that h* is reported 

to have blamed his own eyci and hlind^il them by putting eand 
into them, sw that he might never again see a fault of the BaJighOp 
He was very careful that no oiiu ahould know about it. But 
a ru^AHi (a su|iftr-humuu loing) who watched over hie interests 
spoke tv the Chief Secretary about the incident^ anil Vidiiri:Adu- 
navo was verv angry ntid remonstrated with the The 

sstory gofiA oai to siiy that ultimately the minis^tcr's ey^ wer^ 
iniracaloualy restored.^ 

The whok sLorr cannot be taken as Liierally true. Even if 
such a thmg never happened, the very fact tliat stieh (^ntiuienta 
wen' recorded in the DhtirmitpraJfTjiil^ indioatCJ^ in unequivocal 
terms how greatly $onie of the laity wm devoted to the Ban^lia 
and cnnceriicd abotit their purity, aEid further how eateful they 
wete not to allow the faults of the Saiigba be eanv*ngs^,^d in 
public. 

The maintenance of ilie Snngha wa& the hoiuiden duty of 
thn laity. Therefore, Trinre n-uttlia-Crmuiof *>n<!p declared to 
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one of his aides-de-camp {ciillupatthdka) that he could not remem¬ 
ber having eaten anything without giving some of it to the 
Sangha. ^ But later he had once eaten a preparation of pepper 
(maricavattikam) forgetting the monks, and he is said to have 
built the Maricavatti-cetiya as punishment for this laxity. ^ 

Upatissa I, Buddhadasa’s son (5th century A.C.), an extreme¬ 
ly religious man who used to observe ata-sil (eight precepts) 
four days a month regularly, expressed his devotion to the Sangha 
in a novel manner—just the opposite of Duttha-Gamani : as 
long as he lived he ate from the Mahapali, the public refectory 
of the Sangha. ® This was to show that he was the servant of 
the Sangha. He must have eaten after the monks had been 
served. 

The devotion of the ordinary poor people was more genuine 
and touching than even that of kings and ministers. The rich 
had no difficulty in entertaining the Sangha, and there was no 
need for them to sacrifice anything on that account. 

But sometimes poor people fed bhikkhus while they them¬ 
selves were actually starving. Some of them treated monks as 
their own children. A poor old U])dsikd looked after Mahamitta 
Thera of Kassaka-lena just like her own son. Her daughter 
treated him as her brother. She fed the monk with the best 
possible dishes within their means while she and her daughter 
fed poorly. Mahamitta was greatly moved one morning when 
he discovered this overhearing a conversation between the mother 
and the daughter, and it is said that he became an arahant the 
same morning out of compassion for the poor old woman. ^ 

Some poor people mortgaged even their children to get money 
in order to maintain the Sangha. Mundagutta, for instance 
mortgaged his son for eight kahdpQnds to buy a cow so that 
he might entertain monks. ^ Darubhandaka Mahatissa of Maha- 
gama mortgaged his daughter for twelve kahdponas and bought 

1. AA. p. 365. 

2. Mhv. xxvi 16-17. 

3. Ydvajivaii ca so bhuriji mahdpdlimhi bhojanam —Mhv. xxxvii 202-203- 

4. * DA. p. 570 ; MA. p. 237 ; AA. p. 276 ; VbhA. p. 196. 

5. Rav. II, p. 32. 
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a cow for the same purpose.^ He did even a more surprising 
thing : he bought a meal for a monk who was in danger of missing 
his mid-day meal, with all the twelve kahdpanas he had saved 
after working in a sugar-mill for six months with the hope of 
liberating his daughter.* The Rasavdhim relates the story of 
two women, Kincisahgha and Saddha-Suraa^, who offered to 
two monks the clothes they were wearing.^ 

In addition to their devotion to the Sangha in general, some 
had their intimate and favourite monks, to whom they were 
personally more attached than to others. King Kutakan^- 
Tissa (16-38 A.C.), for example, had two such monks. One was 
Cula-Sudhamma Thera of Girigamakanna. The king learnt from 
the thera’s mother what kinds of food he bked, and sj)ecially 
prepared them for him. It is said, however, that the king was 
not able to look straight at the thera’s face. It was perhaps due 
both to the thera’s personabty as well as the king’s respect for 
him. The king’s attachment to Tipitaka CuUanaga was even 
more intense. Once the thera had a boil on his finger, and the 
king out of great love for him put it into his mouth, and the boil 
burst inside his mouth. The king’s love for this thera was so 
blind, it is said, that he swallowed the pus, thinking that it would 
be disrespectful if he spat it out. Later on. when the thera was 
fatally ill, the king attended on him, cr 3 ring and sobbing.^ 

A certain npdsiku in Mahakhiragama was attached to Tissa 
of Lonagiri. She had prepared milk-rice (khirabhatta) for him; 
although many monks went to her house on pind^pdta, she would 
not give it to them. Ultimately she offered it to Tissa when he 
went there.® When Sahghadatta and her brothers went to a safe 
place during the Brahmana-Tissa famine, they took with them 
Culauaga thera who was a friend of the family and looked after 
him.® 


1. AA. p. 277. 

2. Ibid. pp. 277-278. 

3. Rsv. II, pp. 47, 50. 

4. VbhA. p. 319. 

5. MA. p. 545 ; AA. pp. 653-654. 

6. R«v. II. p. 178. 
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AttK’iidiiig grand fwtivAlK and gulng on pii^rirfiag^fl two 

tbut. eu±«rt*uuntnt inth religtoiL ft i* xaid 

peoi>^ tTmvfllled lung t* att^mil bquw fcsthulis, 

beautifully liieKHfd according tn tlifdr Some of tteni 

vinited places of wnrgbip not only in {kjlon but in India. ^ 
ftoiiii'tunc& pilgrima received evuii royal patronag*'-^ Iji the 
jatb century there wjia ttfreo aliiLK-h&U [dilitaiillavuk) ei^tuUMied 
by Queen lul&vatf to give alma (duw dmu to the poor 

who came to Annrfidhapirrft from vatIouh iLirectaomn. * Xo open u 
poTouincut cetabliahmflnt to give uhu^ tO poor people waa not 
uaUuL Jt i« quite |»u«2i]b[e thut Una wus establlRbed to 4>ntertaiii 
the poor pUgiiaiu who vi^fitod the holy city41 

We have Keen earlier^ that b pte^BuddhUt Ceylon apirit- 
wondiip VRB oue of the pupukt cuU^. The arrival of Huddhiain 
liid not interfere tuo much with that l>etiof. If fact, there ure 
niauy referaureii in early Buddhist to fipiritd or deities 

Tf^iding in parks, fureablf afid variety treos.® There was no uhoh 
therefore twtween Buddhisut and the pre-BuddhiKt cult of apirit 
wornhip. The only ^hiJeTeiioe was that in Biiddhist Ceylon all 
tbo^w ^bitiea were “ converted ” to Bnddhi^^lll. They were very 
papular with the nmsi^ and. Bndtlhiflti^ locftte^l thflin almoift 
everywhere. 

There were rich and pour among them, }mt a* nmoirg human 
Iwiiigs.^ Some of them wero so poor that a d/tvofiS accepted aomu 
food from a thera during thfl Brabniaija-Tiaaa faniiuc !** 

Buddhists believeHl that there ware annie deities who were 
Very helpful to pious anil r^UgionH [leople.^ In liicsaou^ inaiine? 

L i>A. p. i:;s; au. p= 

2 . Kmt. II, p, 30. 

3. Ihid. IT, p. 33. 

4- ErZ. L pr 170. 

SfM nlKjivp p.. 34 IT. 

y. Plldil. pp. 33-30 : 31- Ih P- 307—«jTjiTWirrf//J, riil'I-Ad^ 

dtr^lS. OfailAitinanatiapfxiii»n adhiititlAS dtrtita i 

r. Rtn-. JJ, p. 11. 

« 11. p. lOl. 

9. For piij>iiliiLf Inlii-/iti J^ adojt sc^ HiV. II. p. 11. 14> Sit ISl. 16^ 
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they believed in evil spirits, and mention is made of those who 
could control and employ spirits (bhuta-vejja) by the power of 
incantations {manta),^ 

It is only natural that a Buddhist nation shonld adopt Bud¬ 
dhist names as their own names. Accordingly, we hear of names 
like Buddhadasa, Sahgha-Tissa, Sahghadatta,^ Moggallana, 
Kassapa and Mahinda. King Buddhadasa is said to have given 
to his sons the names of the great disciples of the Buddha. The 
adoption of Buddhist names seems to have become a vogue 
somewhat later, for no Buddhist names appear among the early 
Buddhist kings. It is interesting in this connection to observe 
the influence exercised by different Buddhist relics on personal 
names. The branch of the Bodhi-tree at Anuradhapura and 
the Buddha’s Tooth, both brought from India, were the two 
most important Buddhbt relics. The Tooth relic was of greater 
importance, and was always in the royal possession. Many 
were the kings who compounded the word dathd (tooth) with 
their names, like Datha-pabhuti, Dathopatissa and Hattha-datha. 
The name of the daughter of Aggabodhi I was simply Datha.^ 

In the same manner, the word Bodhi also was added to 
personal names, like Sangha-Bodhi and Agga-Bodhi. There was 
a thera called Bodhi-matu-Mahatissa. ^ Perhaps the thera’s 
mother was called Bodhi-mata, the “ Mother of the Bodhi.” 
One of the two daughters of Kassapa I was simply caUed Bodhi.® 
In the 11th century there was a general named Kesadhatu- 
Kassapa (Hair-Relic-Kassapa).® Some added to their name the 
word dkdtu “ relic ” without any specification, as in the case of 
Dhatu-sena. It may be that there was a belief that the name of 
a relic added on to a personal name brought blessings and happi¬ 
ness to the person who bore it. 


1. Rsv. II. p. 142. 

2. Ibid. II. p. 181. 

3. Mhv. xlii 10. It is interesting to note here that in India the Buddha’s 
Tooth was called danta. Cf. Dantapura (the city where the Tooth was kept) 
and Danta-Kumara (the prince who brought it to Ceylon). But in Ceylon 
it was called ddi?M (Sinh. dala). 

4. AA. p. 366. 

5. Mhv. xxxix 11. 

^hid. Ivii 66. 67. 69. 74. 75. 
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In ancient Buddhist Ceylon the uposatha (poya) day was a 
public holiday. We have seen earlier, in the BaduUa Pillar 
Inscription, that all business stopped on p6ya days. Agga- 
bodhi VIII (801-812 A.C.) had prohibited fish, meat and liquor 
from being brought into the city on pdya days. ^ The poya day 
was meant for observances like ata-sil {atthanga-sila) and religious 
acti^dties. There were four such days in a month : full-moon and 
new-moon and two quarter-moon days. All these four days were 
public holidays. 

We learn also from Fa Hien that, in the 5th century A.C. the 
eighth, fourteenth and fifteenth days were treated as holy days. 
He says : “At the heads of the four principal streets there have 
been built preaching halls, where, on the eighth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth days of the month, they spread carpets, and set forth a 
pulpit, while the monks and the commonalty from all quarters 
came together to hear the law.’*^ It is quite possible that among 
those who came to listen to the dhamma there were many who 
observed the uposatha, i.e., the eight precepts. 

The fame of the Sinhalese as a religious nation had spread 
beyond the Island’s shores, and Hiuen Tsiang, who heard about 
it, wrote : “ They love learning and esteem \drtue. They greatly 
honour religious excellence, and labour in the acquisition of 
religious merit.”^ 

1. Mhv. xlix 48. 

2. Fa Hien, p. 104. 

3. Hiuen Tsiang : Bk. XI, p. 235. 
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CKItfiMONlBB AXD festivals 

\Vi! hdVfl Hfr0ii iu tb* prflvitmii ch^pl^r ibat tbc viist niftjority 
of t)» lay people were utA in h po^liwn tfi undwntand or pnwjlifie 
the ttstntial tei*ohiiig« of the Bnddha. But they had the highlit 
leeard and cleapcBt .kvotioQ to theii faith, aud they too reipired 
H way of gi^inji Mprefewon to tbfit wligioua aeDtiuieiita. The 
devclppmeut of apiritiial chafueter was too auhtle for them und 
far heyoad their graap. Th«y uwded something mow. tangihle 

and vifiiblc, that, appealed to thflir seUiMie, and rituale, cercm&niea 
aud festivalH Nuppiicd thia urgeutjy Wt need, in addition to tho 
pi-Mtkes ilieonKwd in the pwviona chapter. What ia religion to 
one may be saerih^ to another. It depend* on the degree of 
apiritnal and mtellectnal evolution of each mdiviHuaL Although 
ritiuiLf. cotemonies and festivals were not in keeping with the 
3pmt of Buddhism, they worw natural and inavitaUe Oeveiop- 
menta. bound to come when the tWGhiag of the Rnddha heewne 
a popular state religion. 

These feativals, though religions, were not dull or dreary. 
There were in them UvelincHf and CCdour and variety. All reli^ 
fflous ceremonies and festivals were accompanied by mnido, 
dancing and singing- Kings ore reported to have provided dancem 
and musicians for religious service*. ' These festivals were so 
ultractivB that people from long distances assembled to see 
thera.- 

t. Ehitiya 1 (K-h« A.C.). l>pT. asi SU. Sit iiii 3;; Miv. 
%1LXW W- 

^ t>A. p. ^ ^ VUiAe p- r *^nip 21l»r 
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AlrEit>»i hEi ptiblio activities were coone^tefi with relj;|£ion. 
Ev^>ii ^ccuJoF were iieeampaniefl by some kind of 

reii|rEfMi>4 ritiiAl.^ 

Utibke tn^layt in Ancient timfw opfHirtuiiitied hir public enter^ 
tHiniiieiit were few, EeligjtilUi feativulii pruvided butEi riitertAin- 
lueiit iiiid ssutbfactinn of eentlnient. Thcfvfoie, it [» not 

surpri^iiig that such neirem<^uies grew in ruirnlier uud were spread 
thriou^hout the yean In tin? full^wbi^ .^OMe of the principal 
and Jxu]JOrtant rituals^ cei^uigities and featjvikts will W discoid 
in briff 

J>REACSnSG 

Although preacliing wii^i priniHrily an exposition of the 
dhAEunin for the edibention of the listeners, in later t■Jnlt^s it 
■A^uiued the fomi of a featEVal. Sometimes jaeople built a great 
pavilion or hail in a village, and or^atiLued whoJe- 

nigbt si'ririutw {litibbamfiirfi Uu ynch occajdon^ 

men and ivotiien and children aaftftn^hJfMi in pt^nt numiiere from 
long liLstuLcey, and ^ It w'ws <MI^iiLt for them to get bajck to their 
distant hornet in wild^ rural mreas during the idj?ht^ they itaiially 
had to spend the night at the preaching-pLaee, aud the sermon^ 
ton, had to be prolonged thmughout the night, ~ The ptdpit wy^ 
decorated vhth ,^neh ornaments as golden, re^tooiis.^ 

GeneralIVj at monaateries pteaehiiig attirted afu^r tiunaet+ and 
it was annonneed by bating a gong. * The pn^acher used a fan 
a« today.* 

In A full-drefts prearbing ceremony, which prolm bly w^os spread, 
aver both day and night, threo monks took part aA prvwborB at 
fliiTereni stages.^ Th-c Ji^t was called Divd^hiihika^ the “ day- 
preuchcr As the iterm suggests, he porformeil hie <luty ducitig 

U Tl'Mieh fTium T"um.g itwyft tlmt liirug hinisclf wen I to perfpnn 
rrligiuiu ntpa on tbir wTcofiiua of m a bur. Mjatfo TlliLDg 

Fk. XJ.p. 201. 

2. F>A. ji. law I p. 305 i p. -lii j AA. p|«. 

s. tamii (sud) p. :m. 

4, kA. loss ; Kht. li, p, 1. 

5, I»A- p. oJ6 i Mi p, I«7, 

0. AA. Fp. S3, SSd. 
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tbe li&y time. Mwt probablyp bw part wna *iiJy to recita tba 
For, flC:Xt cann] tli« tbf. word-recite 

bi^ part to psvrapbnLse iLtr word for wurd in 
aiiiLulcw:p without iltitaUs imd ciplMiationa. The drtst did not 
re 4 ]uirfl much Icamingt but the eetond had to be fairly educated. 
The third, whu came laat^ waa tha muaL-learned and most import¬ 
ant of the three. He k waii who in Taot prearhed the larmop with 
<leUilA and ejcpoeition^ dorm^ ihe irreatcr part of the night. This 
pmo^ must have proved eMcafioiw ^inabSing people to epeod the 
day aud night without mtinotony and wearinejw. * 

Wo have rmu in the pre^don^ chapter that at Anurudhapnra 
thfm were preaching halla biuli at the head^^ of the four prineipal 
itreets> nnd aermoiiii weio delivered there four tiuHiA a month* 

AUlVAVASiaA 

ffumeroua rcfcrenoiH in Pali uoimnentaries and flatly iiiHcrip* 
tinnB show thflt in ancient Ceylon a vr-ty popular and great festival 
waB held to celebrate the preaching of the 
It would appear that during ^^everal eentufies hefor* and after 
the fifth cecitury A.O. the AnyamTHs^ wikjs not only a popular 
Bermoiip but abo an important institution held in high for 

the perpetuation of which grauta were made by kings and 
nuniatera nitd rich |MHiple at the tlnve. 

The ways that King Vobam-Tissa (^fp9-2^l A.C.l 

had eatnbliBhed all over the Inland a regular giving of alms at 
every place whern the Jri jwi^tuntfa was prenehad.^ 

From the Tftnignln Inseription of the 4th century A.C., we 
Jeam that a handsome grant in paddy, uHjdu and hcaiw waa made 

1. Day JUid aigbt preaphitty fnr birerd Uayi W^a JnpnU-Ui^in whis# ptiTtA 
of Ceykm till mxally. Thii fu-ptn nf preACldii^ WM known n^k lmT» 

^" ihD preachEng uf iba nr Ntk5.yjm , 

3. For A ^^ompfctnniiTe diicimiofi of the fertir*! m my 

■rticlr on Thl “ Ariyarafwa*' »□ lha fCR- VcL I, Xo- Ip 

p. *13 tf. 

3. Mhv. xaxri M- Geiger, in trMLilltiag thii Trree, »iis ncif J^JJrtain 
whAt the tom Ariyapa^w notually memt, and offered a iug^eitlcn = 
^ ^ Uit_ book of tho holy onetK pTobably the lifr-Rtoricji of men emLoenti in the 
tihurch^ whiob weft read itooci prolmbly far the Mifientipm i^f tbo 
pcopk*-" (MhT. iXr p. 2&S, n. 5), iJut now we bivo no doubt that H 
thn ■***^^' 
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by A pBTHoii DftintH Devafyu.}, tli« eon of SivAfya), a iiiemb«r of 
tlif Ccrtinril of Ministers, w'tli stipulation tliat the capital 
nhnuld remain niiKpeul. aiirt the inter«rt should ho utilized for 
providing meals to the monks at the YahisupavAtA raonaBtery 
(sfitoated nioist probably at the site of the piesont Toijigalo neat 
Vavuniva) for the purpose of condneting the ./npHiJonna.^ 

Two Toek inscriptions from Labnijabandigala® (ahout iha 
bill ft*iitiiry A-C.J in the North-Central PrvvLieu recopi that a 
fertain man cnlletl Siiriimka deposiicrl Hlft and another 

pcrfioti called Sft(alavjtiya fiiva gave 30 A-«Aniw(kifl to n great 
monastwy known us Dcvagjri for the piirpoae of condui-ling the 

The popularity of this festival cun be understood by the many 
refrreucfS to it in litenituic. The AfigHitara Commrniar^* gives 
an eaaniple of a women who went live ifojwat enfkling her babe 
to listen to a eermoii on the JciyriHiijum by Digimbhunalm Mnha- 
Alihayu Them. In the saiinf Commentary® we roed that thirty 
bhikbhiis who wviv in retreat for thu luiny season (iw-t) at Gavara* 
vSla-aii(jai)» preached the fortiiighlly onyrv^ 

days, 

The iJowivTAinl^KicoTtlB ihive stories In which the Ariyrimnufl 
is referred to : the first is of a thera from tlw Eud^a-tuija Frovineo 
going to the Mabavapi-vibara in Mnbagama' to listen to the 


1. E.Z. 111. p 177. 

2. Ibid, ill, pp. m 2S1. 

%. In nil three iiHCliptiOh* the wctd UBCd ia Arii/nBOM. FaniTiavitMta 
tTFUislatBi it H “ huly raflaA " which is ■ iniatnlie, S«i my artkla tm Tht 
” n:fcm.id to nhoveL 


4. AA.p-m. 

Ii. Itid. p. 3 t$a. 

0. Rev-JI, pii-t, IM. m. 

7 The Ki.t:*ll«i ySgii-rordi.Avihiir* on the bund nf thr* Tode-TBYa 
{Otinnl'i Tank) Oft tho TiiwamahlrkPiA-Kiriinle n»iul. Thi Veil. OaytauqB 
Indnin Nayakn TherA.the mvucjlt incuml»nt<tflTj«am«hiim™, .iifonoe 
me that the prewnt >'agn Mahivlhlri j* a numomcr, nnd that itJi the eld 
UaMvam-Tthkni of llm RaittVoMinU H- R. .Amaraiekin. Iste Mmluliw 
Of the MilBam would -tppeatv had given the piwwit name to the 

Tihiua, iimtcT the wrong imprettien thol H awe the old Mga-Mlh&rIbn^ 
The word uBda M ust»l m tiinhi^ bu two mcnmnp i (1) 

“wnmor." (21 "big.*' Wliwo it meUM big. the wool la int*> 
changeable with malm |P. moAd). So the pra^l might hove 

been the Mabivipi or Haba-viivA ftf old after wLieh thu vihara wu 

t]Ald V**^^ 
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Tjri^HcbiBg ihxt Anyfimmsar wbick was uu uiiiiuul tRxurrftni^ of 
tie plficft at tbft f im^. Flirtth<‘ M\a thftt muJtitiidi>a 
thi;rt uvtn fftmi dif^t^inct-a to Jiatcn to thh scruuib. 
Thi! LH Lbat doriiig thf^ n^igii uf DubbittLii MiLhilnljA^ tha^ 

u'iiA preAthi^ once every i^ix months at Udimibum- 
miili^vihilra (DitLbLiltigulMb* wuii peopk ossciiiLiltd tlu^n? from 
VritluiL four yojnmin, iimL ^hiboryt-v jirv[>iimtioiia w^ta m^de for 
tlia fehtivAl puj^ridhan/r^t]. The third inpftAOOi' U- 

thut of ih^ pn^iicliLii^ yf itir m feiitivnl {Ariyucniiim- 

miiftmiine) at u aioiiitytvrv called Ariyiltarn-vihrim 
Ti#ar IvnmhAla-Tis&apablmtii. 

Though the 05 a “ j^eruioii to be j>jeaeherl, it wus 

&IJ famoiia that Buddhuglioaa H in his Yisuddhinw^ia 

05 0 proper uumv, merely ealUtig if Anymnapsa, Lying cvideziily 
quite conEdent that the reader would uudcrfitJiail thi^t it was t 
H^^Juon that wuh zm'aiit. The uoutvKt id ‘e hiuL it occurs aepma 
to iDditute i*lso tbnt when an example of a sertnoti was neednl, 
ie was the sermon wduch I'niiie to Biifldhaghosa^Hmind 

most readily,* Thia hs further hems out hy the faet that th»-te 
Wert curtain tlirnis known ikn lU^tloguidied 

for preaching the nnd that they un^ iKPijjCtkues 

quoted as authorities In the dhaziima. * 

Wbuit vfm this idrij/otoM^^infFiiWi-i, so importflut and popular 
in aucictit Ceylon ? 

Numerous commeatAtifll ref^nenoeei* which are aii;ilytical and 
fleKerq>uve of the contents of the lead lie to Qx as tlie 

text of iluH celebraU^d scnuini a Nutte found in f 7 nyiv/a-|ifl^fl ef 
the C^id 4 'a-Hipalf^ in the It deuht with tlir 

four and ly^emato Lava Wis known l>y sevcml nutuci^i; 

Anyfitmma^ Mnha-AnfpiTom^a and also Vamsin-AMfta, 

|. tj'.t MuhAilB^hSka liLftliRniijfA AlO-L Fes- iclmt ihention set 

my niAc on ^f tiAitFuJa Sji tla- IJCk. VoL T. Xtu 2 , p, 

:^. Even tnLiy, at DilbbuliignlA during nt* ii^iuiri tiki- 
preArlierjp uLiiih RiguMcnul of the |l0nd.MiMii^ fif tin- iiWi f rTMlibon- 

3 . Tub. p. 5 <L 

4- 3A111. pr l&l. 

rii Fcir IhcM ivrortiiciia and details [JriE. VuL L Ki>. i, pp. 

^ A. p. £04. 
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Tbe four essctioDa of tbc eiitU are as Mlowis : 

[. A bhlkkhii i« aatisfii-d with whatever robea h^i giefa, 
praises the valn« of oouteutmeiit in whatever robes 
he obtaius, dot« not finmmit any iinpropfiety in uKler 
to secure rohea, nor does he exalt himself or look ilown 
opou others ou jiccfiunt of Lis poseessioti of this quality 
of oflnteiitmcul. tio i* he with reytud to: 

JI. WliutevcT food he gets, and 

IIL WhatevBr luJgiitgs he ia provided 

IV. Tilt bhifckhii takes di liniht in meditatioii and obandfin* 
Tiient (Md powdrijtjto Ao!i hJiuwfUit^&t juihSnSfiiin^ ftoli 
pfshdtuiralo). But on acoount of this quality h* does 
not esalt hinuwlft iiur iloea he look duwu apon ether*. 

Thifi. in brief, is the JriartC'ittMa-jPuttit, ond it coataitts tiw 
osaemsf of the life nf a hhikkhu on whom the perpetuation of the 
55AjMft flepfiods- No wonder then that it ia so highly caiuuaended 
ill CcnraienttirieR -and held in esteem both by the iSangha and the 
laity, 

JJnddbaghoHSi’s CoinmoiitiiTy on the sutta says that by the 
Aist three ii«i/a«snp#l the whole of the Vinoya I'itaka would be 
described, and by the fontth the other two Thus the 

preacher of this BUttn could bring nil threo Pifalna to bear on hifl 
sermon* The Cuiumentury gives further (nstriiotiona to tbo 
preacher as to how the LMounflnitiiff-artj/atoinsn, the fourth and 
roost important one, should l>ft elaborateil. It should be de^ribed, 
Bays the Conunentator, actmiding to the N'ei'MujHiwi Ptih in the 
ritltJuitahkiddrHayifii, the DiWui/ojiii-sHf/a of the Di^Aa, tho StUt- 
jxi{{haWi-f»iifi of the MajjhiUia and thu NidSt/a in the 
^lAAidAojiimo.® Tboso ilotailed infitritoriona to preaohere are 
furt her indioatiou of its popularity and impottance. 

Its jjrcaohiiig was Hccompanied by a fcstival, ns already 
mentioned, but it i« not quite clear whether there wa* a particular 
iwsriod of tho year for its oolebratioo, and if m, wUut that period 
wajf. The liosflisilAinf siija that at the Mfthavapi-vihani at 

1. According te tlir. r\tiuDieot4U7. ImedicJ reqairtnwnt*) 

im. Included ifl tbe (tscsl} itoulf- AA. p. 4‘J3. 

li, AA. p. lOt* 
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tie wa& |jn.- 4 ii^l£V'd auaiLuilv and at 

Di^buliigiiltt onc-K in evoi^' six raotil^h^.^ At thfi Davu^id-vihani, 
toa^ it wdt nnce a j^at lliuuj^li w-s^ure iwt told whiMl,* But tli# 
In^mptian apeeificfttlv bp down lluit ll iiud to In: doiie 
on the twtilftb iky of thw bj-igbt half of tK# month of NikuLi 
during every miiiy mAmn Soniy tliirty bhikkhtiB who unibr- 
tcfob tlio ifl# ilui;j 4 i^ the T(dny Aeanoii at fkvartiA'alu'Uiigat^u v^d 
to pr^a^h tlio once a fortnight on pS^fQ dap."* 

VVlien we consider the fact that oven toiluyT during tlie 
Ksaaon, Bccordiu^ to tin? traditional practice, hhikkhnB bocouic 
more relijEiona-nundedt perform tbe coremony more 

regularly, mid preuoh to the ]iiy devoUioB iiiurv frequently, it may 
not he wrong to colieinde thtii the Arijjat fimifa woa cebbraU^d 
regularly daring the teasyiir. Ihia k not to d-env that it might 
have heeu preacSied dnnhg the other Beu:jOEi^ of the year uecording 
to the wwhea of iLow w ho iwrfnrmH:! the rclebratiou. 

The fact Lbat kings nnd ministery and other w^ell-to-do person^ 
eontzibuted geU’eroiw^ly towarla the perforotance of the 

" proven that il wai a festival which required a euiiaisietuble 
amonnt of expend. ForhapRr maalpi utid quaxtCits had to he 
provided for the bhikkhu?i who frame front distance* and stayed 
at the spot lot & few rkyA, ami teinponiry sheds [lerbapa had alao 
to be put lip for rhe mnititufh^s that eume ta hear the aernioii. 

There k aome rcMon to suppose that tht^ Ceylon tradition winl 
a conttnuatioti of un litdiati tradition which wna pri^valent during 
Asoka’i time. In thk coniieeliou the mention of AUi/ntvij^^tu In 
A^oka’a Bhubtu Kdiet is of interest, lo thb inscription, addressed 
to the Sanghii^^ As^oka tceominendfl tha monks aod nuns of the 
Onler, ntld th* Uy diaciplea of cither &ex, frequently to hear and 
to meditate upon seven *e|ee.ted teaty from the Flili Canon, among 
which AliijamsSni isi included. Opiniona differ as to what thia 

1. T^v. 11, pp. 4. m. 

2, EJ2. HL pp. aaflflanojprnavi, 

E.X. tn, p.. 17S^rUKQ.^cr r«i|fTiPff ei/rmj^n'Aj 

4 . A A- P- lifter Tl « MFpikficuit that evini t^iP- flaky nn ITpananilA, ikmt 
nvieriam impqffu-r* wiTii iibiiktit preachiciff th* -flnVirwj«mr, duriiig sti* 
f«[tiKra?ia tJA,lJ.p-3t0i 1II.P, ^33), 
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iwtujilly h} 1 am to agree laith Koaambi* 

Lanm&n anJ Bariia that it la thf^ aaiiie as the Ari^mmma-/iuiia 
de^rilx^d above," Thawn perhaps^ the ttatlition of c-i^lphnitijig 
the fliaT have eome from lorlia to C-eylcm where 

it flouriBhe^^ for reaturlea. 

It not vet known when AJitl why the fe&tivftl 

fell from favour. The ennyi^m^ which waa^ 

writkii by Ayittailiyadde Mulii^iidiraciLa who li^njd in Kaufly 
during the reign of Kirti-I^T R^jaabiiha (1717 1780 A.Q.J men¬ 
tions that a Sinhalese parafjhfftiw to the 

wbb Written by Bamiyivatte Unuuiise^ o pupil of Samnanhara 
Sadgharaja.'^ 

Even toilay the Ariyavamia feativiil li^not altogether forgotten 
in Ceylon. R*cflni|y al a newly di^oveted oave4eiDpk near 
Ounilabadda in Fasdun KGralc in Ceyloa, the Ariya^ipm-imta 
wa^s preaolieil aevcfftl days during the fejitival. It w'a& mentioned 
earlier that this siitta is prearhfHl totlay at Diflibulwgalii during 
the iw Bcnaon. 

VESAK 

Thu Vesak: (Pali V^eflahba) featival whicli is held in the month 
of Vcaak (May] to oelebrute the birth of the Buddha^ Wiw a 
traditional emrtom of the State.* Veaak Bcems to be on* of the 

1. p- LIS, n. 4 1 Rhjt l>avid4 thicikrf it in thi? 

^Ai^O'r#v^la cif thi^ i nharmukimdiL Kfwaiabl HniJ Lmedblu Mlentifv 

Jt witb A- IL '2^ ^ EiilUdcih U^Lc^ the exprcMiaEi CO mean anVunxm^^ai/' 

Bams with Dkaiidaiianflfl. {iMcrip^wns of 11, 

p. 1*03, n- «. 

3. tSuiitly found in tkn fflflLadtdinii ffonder ai wdfAj^ h^l 

BDraelitru^ in ikfl uaut^ too s taUtiri djn>aru^fdni I, 

(FTS) P^ A4). Of. Aii^v<ii3ni in thia Edict, 

3. StolflAdOlifl-sfldAiwariyiipn, p. 34. 

4, TknifO is au e^liticia of tho and itl FAIL Commentary 

Unuyi with mt filil SinlialOfle #0flii4 which was pnblijhiMi in Colombo io 

Thin, mcMl prcdiohlyp ty thfr UngWtgVK i» the Bumi? aji B^i^ivutb? 

UEmlnu^A work. A notico at the bach of ttii& editiu-fi tkAt " tho 
Van. Payyigilaf^in-SujiLaiia 'TbBa Ther». Principal nf Vi] AyinondApiri vpn 
tilha. tau^kr tkia iwitta to hu pypila and ciuwfd them to prijafth it 

Dpr, Kii 2^. VaSkhaTndsv piriiuaiiVi^m *ijjrijfxJLj[j(ilArt+ 

ifi Ffidsoi^ pOjdiqaltAd^d. 

a. Mb V. nliv 4£. viS^kAap^j^ditjt 
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most ancient Buddhist festivals, celebrated even in India from 
€arly days. Fa Hien t«lls us that about the 5th century “ every 
year, on the eighth day of the second month, they celebrate a 
procession of images. They make a four-wheeled car and on it 
erect a structure of five stories by means of bamboos tied together 
.... They make figures of devas with gold, silver and .... 
On the four sides are niches, with a Buddha seated in each, and 
a Bodhisatva standing in attendance on him. There may be 
twenty cars all grand and imposing, but each one different from 
the other.’’^ 

It is necessary to remember here that Asoka’s Rock Edict IV 
records that the Emperor had organized shows and processions in 
which were exhibited images of gods in their celestial cars with 
^‘heavenly sights” attractive and fascinating to the masses. 
What Fa Hien saw in the 5th century in India was perhaps the 
continuation of the same old festival with certain modifications 
and improvements after seven centuries. It is also possible that 
Mahinda, having seen those shows and processions organized by 
his father and realized their effect on the mass-mind, introduced 
the same practice into Ceylon. It may be conjectured, with some 
justification, that the Ceylon ^ esak festival was modelled on 
Asoka’s “shows and processions” and also on “the processions of 
images” seen by Fa Hien. The Chinese monk says that the Indian 
procession was held in the second month. Now the second month 
of the year according to the Indian calendar is Vesakha, and it is 
possible, therefore, what Fa Hien saw in India was a Vesak 
festival, though he did not mention it by name. 

The first reference in the Mdhdvamm to the Vesak festival in 
Ueylon is during the time of Duttha-Gamani (101-77 B.C.) who 
is said to have celebrated twenty-four Vesak festivals.^ It is 
•quite likely however that the festival was in existence in Ceylon 
much earlier. DuHha-Gamam was the hero of the ancient 
Buddhist Ceylon, and perhaps he revived the festival and cele¬ 
brated it on a grander scale than before. After him many kings 
are reported to have celebrated the festival regularly : Bhatiya 


1. Fa Hien, p. 79. 

2. Mhv. xzxii 35. 
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(38-67 A.C.) twenty-eight Vesak festivals,^ while Vasabha 
(127-171 A.C.) celebrated forty-four festivals.- These two kings 
organized regular annual celebrations. Vohara-Tissa (269-291 
A.C.),^Gothabhaya (309-322 A.C.)/ Jettha-Tissa (323-333 A.C.),^ 
DaUa-Moggallana (611-617 A.C.),® Sena II (851-885 A.C.),^ 
are all mentioned as kings w’ho organized great V'esak festivab. 
The last mentioned king is particularly said to have celebrated 
the Vesak festival with the poor people, giving them food and 
drink and clothes as they desired. 

Up to this day the Vesak is celebrated in Ceylon with great 
festivity every year, and free refreshment halls {dan-sdl) built by 
Buddhist Societies and individuals throughout the Island enter¬ 
tain the pilgrims who visit holy places on that day. 

GIRIBHANDA PUJA 

The famous Giribhanda-puja seems to have been originated 
by Mahadathika Mahanaga (67-79 A.C.). Having completed 
the building of the Mahathupa at Mihintale, a task of great 
difficulty, the kjng organized tliis graml festival which was like a 
carnival to celebrate the historic occasion. Within the radius of 
a yojana of Mihintale the whole place was magnificently decorated. 
A road was constructed running round the mountain and four 
gateways erected. On either side of the streets shops and stores 
were opened. The roads were adorned wdth flags, arches and 
triumphal gates illuminated all with rows of lamps. Dancing, 
singing and music added to the merriment of the occasion. The 
road from the Kadambaiiadl (Malv^atu-oya) to Mihintale was 
covered with carpets so that the devotees might walk with clean 
feet after their ablutions at the river. At the four gates of the 
city a great alms-giNdng w'as organized. Over the whole Island 
an unbroken chain of lamps was lighted. Even over the sea 


1. Mhv. xxxiv 59. 

2. Ibid. XXXV 100. 

3. Ibid, xxxvi 40. 

4. Ibid, xxxvi 109 ; Dpv. xxii 59. 
&. 3Ihv. xxxvi 130. 

6. Ibid, xliv 46. 

7. Ibid, U 64. 
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lADip iv'vn; within u distance of a jfuj'fjini TOimd the laljind. 

Ttt thir gnjftt mnltitiide of monk* assserubltd at this conwcnttion- 
■ciremonT of the thij|ia, almsAnd gifts Wrt ofiered at vight platiM 
with the iHrftting of eight golden A niniB. A remission of the prison 
penalties tfsnidAdrnotitAoJ w»s also ordered. Barbers weiw 
-ecuploj-cd to carry ou their work coutintially at the four gates.’ 

Why this grand festival was called Oiribhaq.^-puja is not 
quite clear.® Whatever the correct tneaning of the terio may be, 
it Li quite dear that grefli oflferiiigH wen- made ui this feHtival, 
and all ennrres agree T.h;it it was organitetl by HahildiitLita 
Mahiinaga.* 

Although (iiribhanHla pnjii was a festival famous in history, 
we do not heat of its celebration by other hiii{>s!. Eight ccnturieJi 
later, Udnya T1 (3S5-8y(i A C.) is reported to bave restored a 
\ihdrn called Ciiibhfli?(^.* But whether this ww a vUiara at 
iUhintale contiefted with HahadSthifca'a Giribhaoda-p^jli * 
diffeieut rihiira we are not certain. 

CilNnAKOHA^A 

BuddhadWs son Upatbsn I ha* the honour of ijjjiiigumting 
a ceremony culled tTafigorohapa in the early fsth century. .\t the 
time the Itland was afElicted by famine and disease. The king 
inquired from the Saagha if anything was done by the Buddha in 
guch a Hituatlon to iilleviate the suflering of the people, and the 

1. MhT> iniiT ^i. 

3* c«UT9» ^iri melilU ** nHJimiafn good*''^ ami 

filjd oHfiriiiK " OT ‘‘ceremony/' Stil ^hal Jti the wurda tocher 

^ TJa-ey colild be iateirrelcd to tnran nf girmhi op tbs 

mDTmtfl-ip " or *' oSulPf;! It m 'i iiPlnin of jfOfMlik'" Sijmetinatei tbSE vat 

ia nlEcnll “ tbr uf tj]kip| goodii np the 

laoiuitdhin(D|ilir^ JCkI Oir4lih[M?j5A-viiJju.flo pljja thp (htc- 

jniapy of bcprinp |t»dt m tbc mountnip." (Vain, p- ^SU I A A- p IS)^ 
Tim IbiMiwAial 11. Pr reads ihi' k-flP (rtritEHiUflA-oiiiilA-psiji *' tiic ijrcat 
motmtftip Pib n."fcr In tliift ficit4v~al in 

cAPnectEon witb TisiP Them uf who rewit-rd the |juir of clotlu 

it thijt emf &m&nj, (DA^ p- : M A. p. -1^5 j A A- p. 

3. Ibc Rkt, II^ p. 1 ari^ uya thu It ^ -Dfj^Apj^ by Buhhitl hi Afphaiti^- 

But thcrE ip Ao ^.iuphl: hp Wafi tba SADOe U ALkhAidil^kb^ ^fnhii>n.agiiL FciT 
idoiiLi£x:stji-in r?( ihv^ two DUUeii Kfii ■ny EiOte Pa .lifaA^fUfa Ip 

XJCR, Vo3. I.No. 

4. MhT. lilx 
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Tnftuka .1gMrib*a W him b«w the V.the 

Bad<lhi «hgti Veafili wo# viHited by sucho culamity.- TLertujx^ 

the king had a “ 

it* hiuids the BuiiOhiiy rtoav alniB-howl filkd trith watgr, tnounted 
it en a gl>aTi«t. Then he tirtfunu^d a great alroa-pviiig imd 
ordmd the dtuen# to oWtve the moral prwepts (ftifl), himiaslf 
ob-«irvili|t thflUL 

The citv was bcfttitifully dccomterLatol « latfi'' tTowd of mentR 
fullowiiiE the: chjiri&t tb^ gubkn RndiUm imagi^ walked tbfr 
wliuk- tligbfc rvUQti thft strtiet^s recitliif tbfi Hiid ftprink- 

hrtg wttU:r.^ Tbe Ling himjwlf took pi^Tt in the cflremnnyp walking 
with the tnonha. Raina ewne and famine and pAtUence 
diiMippared. Upntis<ui dew«d that this ceremoLV sh^d be 
perfojjiied whenever there waa a HiitOimr calamity m the Isbnd, 
Wu da not know how many king# followed his example. But 
we nr# told that Sena 11 ( 851 - 8*15 A.C.) had a siuulai ceremony 
performed when tbe.kktid was visited by an epidemM!. In place 
of the BadiUu* image, Ins had th^^ image of Ananria l amed round 
The Btretta followed by monks reciting the piVxV and eprioiliiig the 
pirit pan iparittti water).* 

The introduction of the lEiandn unage here is significant, for 
it Wins Anamla w ho went round in VeK^li rvcltmKthe 
yprinkiing water from Buddha'# alms-bowl. Sena IT seem$ to 


1 . aihT. iwiu It Co rtpar^Aano-seWo as will, 

*» When VMlIi wan iifflloted by famine and peitiicnte, tl* Buddha 
the city ua the iuvitalinn of Licch.vj., ,md r«ited the 
fU in included In ihn KhudJaUfftlia as -eU aa pn tha Suita-mfdte). Tha 
Mndpltia first tauthl ihijiBatta to Snimila and retjrasiwl him to so roemd the 
city m^forapaoied bv IjocbATi pHnere, leoSlSuff tho ailtla and ipiwL^e 
U'Jddha-a Jma-bowL The city W« «vcd C^uuty. 

H festival was held in hanniir of the Bnddlta * vim. Two b«« M 

Ib^tr were joiued together oml a pavilioii wa* bmll tberecm Alter lidii 
•UOffiMfol nwinn to the BmWha Ktompd to the 

OnnetM. Thin toiinifly in ftaiJed nitdi# Wit girea iq 

A "festival it«lf. (S^- PP- 20t-iS» r CBhA. p, 1>7 ff.)- 

a, Qelfler i*ra tl'ia is b dw CiBnipk «t popular mm magfe ndcptod by 
the official religion. (Clr. tr, 1« p- l&, n. 15). 

4 MhT. Mivii lSfr*ig«. Cf- abm a festiral wiled Pilti-iualm said 
th have been held in India. In this ftKiival too the rtone alms-bowl of the 
Ouddha wu bnaonrod. (Bet-1 (Bfi. ■SiO'L P- 
5. UhT, li iJO-ai. 
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have followed this example rather than imitating Upatissa’s 
ceremony in all its details. Sena II is also said to have had the 
Ratana-fnttta written on gold plates.^ 

Kassapa V (913-923 A.C.) is also reported to have warded off 
the dangers of famine and pestilence by engaging the monks of 
the three fraternities to recite the pirit in the city.“ We do not 
know whether he followed the traditional customs of the earlier 
festivals as described above. How'ever in this instance, there is 
no mention of the image of the Buddha or of Ananda or of the 
alms-bowl. The ceremony had probably undergone changes in 
the course of time.^ Aggabodhi IV (658-674 A.C.) also held pirit 
ceremonies, but neither the reason nor the details are given.^ 

WRIT 

Pirit (Pali Pariita) which means “ protection ”, was a cere¬ 
mony held for various purposes like exorcizing evil spirits and 
dispelling disease as well as blessing an auspicious occasion like 
occupying a new house. The Book of Parittas (Pirit-pota) known 
as the CalubhdrjMvara is a compilation containing suttas from the 
original Nikdyas, According to the Milindu-pailha the most 
important pariWa^ are Ratana-siUta,Khandha-paritta,Mora-pariUa^ 
Dhajagga-parittay Atundliya-paritta and AiigvUmala-paritta. ^ The 
Dlgha Commeyitary gives Metta-sutta, Dhajagga-mtta and Ratana- 
sutta as important suttas.® 

1. Mhv. li 79. 

2. Ibid, lii 80. 

3. About the middle of the 19th century a Gatigarohana festival was 
held at Matara in South Ceylon. A Sinhalese poem The Oangdrohana- 
varnand by Thomas Muhandirama describes this festival in great detail. 

4. Mhv. xlvi 5, 

5. Miln. p. 119. 

6. DA. p. 707. The present book of Parittas (Piritpata) or Catubhana- 
vara, in addition to the suttas mentioned above, contains among others 
Dasadhamma-s,, Mangala-s., MeUdnisamsas,, Canda-paritta, Suriya-paritta, 
Mahd-Kassapadhtra-bojjhanga, Maha-Moggalldna-thera-boj., Mahd-Cunda 
thera-boj.y Girimdnanda-s., Isigili-s., Dhammaeahhappatattana-s., Mdhd- 
samaya-s., Alavaka-s., Kasibhdradvaja-s,, Pardbhava-s,, Vasalo’S,, Sacca- 
vibhaiiga-s. 
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The Itanaliya-mUa is the most important and powerful in the 
matter of exorcism. The Dlgka Comfn^ry^ gives a defiled 
description of how and when to recite it. It should not be the 
first to be recited. If the expulsion of an evU spirit is .lesired, 
in the first instance the MeUa-nUta, BUjagga-^ Ralana 
sutta should be recited for seven days. If the spirit leaves the 
patient it is well and good. If he does not, then the Atanattya 
should be recited. There are several precautions and observances 
to be followed in this case. The bhikkhu who recites this sutta 
should eat neither meat nor preparations of flour ; he should not 
live in a cemetery, lest the spirits should get an occasion to har^s 
him ; from the monastery to the sick man’s house he should be 
conducted by men earring weapons and shields to protect him. 
The recitation should not be in the open air. The bhikkhu should 
sit in a room with doors and windows closed, and recite the sutta 
with thoughts of love foremost in his heart; during the recital he 
should be guarded by men bearing arms. 

The parUta should be recited after making the patient take 
the precepts (siluni ). If the spirit does not leave him, the patient 
should be taken to the monastery, and laid on the courtyard of 
the cetiya. After sweeping the courtyard, offerings of flowers 
and lamps should be made. Then again the verses of blessing 
(mangala^atha) should be recited. A full assembly of deities 
should be caUed. If there is an ancient tree (jeUhaka-rukkha) in 
the vicinity of the vihara, a message in the name of the Sangha 
should be sent to the deity residing there requesting him to be 
present The man possessed should be questioned as to his name. 
When the name is mentioned, the spirit should be addressed only 
by that name. He should be told that the merits of alms-giving 
and offering flowers and lamps had been transferred to him, and 
the verses of blessing had been recited as a gift to him, and that 
now he should leave the patient out of respect for the Sangha. If 
he still refuses to leave, the devatas should be invoked and informed 
of his obstinacy, and the Itanatiya recited, after declaring that 
“ this spirit (amanusso) does not do our word, and we shall obey 
Order of the Buddha. 


1. DA. p. 707. 
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If n bhikkliti 10 poiwwd by u ijpbit, the iiltara ^buuJd be 
cleaned and Il<:pwe» offeree!, the merits of oflcriujija Ib 

traniferred, and nft^r invoking a i^reat assembly of devutia^ lL« 
jfinritift should bo recited.^ 

THZ tDOXH RKllC J-KSTlVAL 

The toft cye^tooth of the Biiddha iiTantJod^fha-dfidUi]^ which 
WiLH bruught to Ceybn Lu the ninth year of aoh 

Siri-MeghflesTHja (.SI I AX.)* was the mo^t inipnrtant and preeiooa 
of all UttddhL&t relioa ever brought to Ceylon,* 

la tltiics of InteniaL troubh^s clanuunts to the thronw tried to 
tftkw pojwaRion of tbLn retie»l>fH:AUHe k was lufualfy the porson^ who 
had the Tooth Ifelio in his posw^ion that eoniinuiided public 
support. Wo Learn from the Dtifh^Vf^T^^ ikat thpre^ wjmi fighting 
Tor the pa^s^^Rion of tha Tooth Belle aoiong the niliug prinee^ in 
India before it was brought to Ceylon.® 

Aa We have sveii carlkr,® the Tooth Roilc waa froiu the very 
befginning ajssneiated with the Abbayagiri- Th^'refore^ its exposi¬ 
tion and its ftimuat faetival were held in the Abhayagiri-vlharii.^ 
There was a partLcular building far the Tooth JKclic,* '■ By tlio 
side of tho King's paLai:^ la the Vihars of tht Buddha's Toothy 
several hundred feat hJgh^ brilliant with ]«w^la and crnaniented 
with rare gem«. Above the VihJra is piaeed an upright poio on 
which h toed a great padmaruga (itiby) jewel , . . 

1. Thii is an (rqiuvBlcnt to oxarc^ had faith-heEiling wbich bU populBr 
nligiou are compeUeij to off«r to the beljeTlDg aufia^. Thn ikivdopmeat 
of the full-fledged oeramony jla r* kuciw today aan wmi only after 
the Pii^OanaruvB period. 

2. Dfttha. n^aia. 

3 . I>:alhi. 34 as IDir. xxTvii 

4 Tlifr DhBtu. p. ft, fiaya that thm wore two tootb-reliCA of thfr Fatidha 
in Ceykifi., 

milhi. 2SG, 21)0. 

6 . See abavB p. 07 . 

7. D&tlil. 40^. 

a. Th nien, p. 104. 

a. Ri UBU Tniang Bk. XIp p. 24A.. 
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Wc fortunate id getting a vivid df^^criptien of the Tooth 
Relic festival from all eye-wltiicsii who had its cdehmtion 
early in ihe 5th ccntiLry A-C- According to Fa Hien* th^ Tooth 
c^f the Riiddho was always hrenght forth in the middle of the 
third month. Tan daya beforehand the kiiig grandly cupaHsened 
h large alephaut on wLLeli he moimted a man dreesed i» royal 
robes, who conld apeuk di&tisotlj, and the roAn wahL round beating 
a large druiUp dcooribing the Ufe and the virtues of the Buddha, 
and annoDneing to the public : " Behukl [ len day* uner tkb^ 
Eiiddha^s Tooth will be brought forltij and taken to the Ahhaya- 
giri-vihuta. Let all and each, whether monks or lairs, who wish 
to amaMi merit for themselves, make the ruad smooth und in good 
eniifiition, grandly adorn the lanes aud hy-waySj and pto^dde 
abundant alore of dowers and iucc^use to be uwdas offeritigR to it.^^ 
Ift^en this proclamation was over, the king placed for eshi- 
bition on both sides of the ruad^ the five hundred different bodily 
foniis in which the Biiddlia had appeared in his previous births 
according to the Jutaka stcries. All their figuresi were brightly 
eolonted and grandly executed looking as if they were alive 
After this the Tooth of the Buddha was brought forth, and 
was eairied along m the middle of the road. Everywhere on the 
way ofTeriDg^ were presented to it, and thn& It arrived at the hail 
of the Buddha in the Abbayagiri-viiMro. There the monks and 
the inity collected in crowds, burned iticense^ lighted lamps and 
performwl all the prescribed day and night, without 

censing till ninety days had been completed, when the Tooth waa 
returned to the vLlmia within the rity. On pffprt days the doore 
of the vihani weic opened, and fortns of ceremonial reverence 
were observed according to the ruies- 

We learn further details from Hiuen Tsiutig ; The king three 
tifiica a day waukcfl the Tooth of the Buddha with perfumed water, 
sometimes with powdered prfnruea, iVhether washing or bum' 
log, the whole ceremony is attended with u service of the inos4 
precious jewels.”* 

' I Fi Ukn, pp. iaS-J07. 

2 Hiuec tiiapg Blr Xh S4S, 
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Tlw festival nf tliv Tootk R^life, accDtcpanie^l by the fiiiuQTia 
Kiiuily Femhara, Ih hM aiuotially tap to th^ prj'Kent fi&y in CeylaiL 

ilAtil2fI>A Fl^SfTlVAL 

MahaJ«Mia> twn Ski-Me^havaiipi (^illdl1^f wbflw reign the 
Twth Relie WAS brought to Ceylonl han hniniyr of iimnguratijig 
u new featival in huu&nr of Muhini-la, He liarf a life jsiie image of 
MuMi]rla ntftfle of guliJ and on the Rovfintki day of tlif^ month of Vap 
(Pubbakattikaj October-Novemlwr) took it to AmbattlmLii at 
Mihiiitalv wliffC the them hsd met Devajiampiya-TIasa. A great 
AlmH-giviEig WAS organired in honour of the occualotn From 
Mihintnle to AnyrUdhApnm I he road wu^ K^uulLTuUv decora tod. 
On the ninth day of thft moutiL in a immmioth proec^^on of monka 
and laymen IM hy the king MmscF, th^ iiuajte was tnken to 
SottUiyukam, a vihlnt built by Stri MegbaVAO^a himseir^ noar 
the easwm gate of llic city* For thrwi davA ihe ittiag^ rwinAiiied 
there. MpanwhiJe the city was beautifully dftromtfld. On the 
twelfrh fky of tin; month the image was tjiken ki procession 
through the city to the Mohn-vjham, and it waa eachibited for 
three oioutlia in the oourtyntd nf the Mjihii-Btjdlu. UltMnatclyjr 
the image wae ploceii in a specially built boiwc in the Ponth-^AFit 
liiruetion. ne^ir tho royal palace. Tin*: king hnd also built in that 
hoiiAe the LoiAgea of I^tMyu and other companioiiK of Mahinda. 
Endowments weev made for the maint-enAner of the place and the 
performance of the festlvuL A dorree a'as made that it should bn 
held unTuiAlty by all Hucoeeding kings. 

DhaoLiiiaklftir the author of the second part of the Jf 
(lUso called 1) s^aya that Idtigs from that cby honooied 

this decreeH end the feBtival was hold even in liia day in the 13th 
century—nine centuries after inaugunktion^^ nhatuaena 
1460^78 A.C.) UHi, U nientioin^i as on^> who held the Slahinda 
festivrtl. at which the redial end eKiJcksition of the 
fornn'd a epeciai fentnre.- 

L Sthv. xitSTii flO-S&- 

2. ffiid. 3i^riu, "Vho iUhlJUia feAlivai hAs- rfrCimtly 

rq^lrHli himI -u naW tuilil uifiUJlIly in Ucyloti. 
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THfi OFrE&JSfi? Of A VJm^Rk 

We from Fa lliftti iwi account uf how u 
offered to th.^ nSaiiglia by a king in ancient O^ylon^ First', the 
king rmivoked a ju^mbly. “ After giving ilie niunk^ a 

meal of riijflt and pm^ntlug bis offiftrings Ion thn oocaiL^ion)t \m 
MfhrcteJ a pair of fir^Vrate oxen, tbe lionm uf whlcU wttv graitUJy 
clecoraterl with goUL silver and the pre^ionn Hubsftmicifliip A golden 
plough bftfl bft^n provided, and the king himnelr turned tip n 
fiLETuw on tin;.- four sldeA of the ground willilii which tiie Utiiidiliig 
wnB to be. Me then endowed the commiinitj of the tnontc.-^ with 
the popnlation,. Held a and hou^Hf writing the grant on plates i>r 
metal (to the effect) that from that tiino onwards, from generation 
to generation, no one should ventuto to annul or atter it/'^ 

TUB OF IMAG^ 

Wc have seen earli^r^ thjit dilferenlj Bo-truea were known by 
differe.uL xiamea. lii the same moniier different BuddhndniagoH 
hod their own ^icrKonal nuEiies like Upasmiibha and Abhiseka.^ 

There wiwma to have btseii a |iurtienJar kind of ceremony known 
as abhi*t^kn (anointing) of Boddha-images. UaforttiuaUdy we 4o 
not hs VO the iletaih uf the ceiwuiony. But thore is no doubt that 
it was held to bu au important one- The ficnemi ^figiim wait 
refused permiasion by Ks*?aiw T to porform the aiiointiug cerv- 
mony of Abhieeta-Buddha (dninge) which the General expected 
to hold on a grander scale than even that of the Silii-SainbiJddhfl 
(-image). Migira snppreftnid bis diapieasurc^ awaitbig the Arrival 
of MoggaUuna. ** When Moggallana ftscended the throiif^ th-n 
Generul Migura held tJi* ceremony m ho ileaired, nearly eighlevii 
years after* ^ ThiA long anxiety and e[ithu:»Eusin of the General 
indicate that tho aDointitig ceremony of Budtibft images was of 
great interest and unportaiico to the peupk uf ancient Ceylon^ 
W'hatever it might have been* 

1. Pa Hi™. hF 

54« L20. 

3- Mbv. xxxviil CC. 

4. Ibiil. Kaxix ^i~7. 

Ibidr xExix 40*^ 
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LAMP OWEHlSffi 

^Jpfj-paja Orth.# nffidriDf^ of lumps was a vt‘rT popular feetivul ^ 
ThouMtidfl of lumpa ligbtad in rci^uJar mwa cn lha pounds of a 
nionaat*!^- provided dwotflaa with striimgly effMiU 

lu the aamo manner tliurt? was a coretiionj- kiiown an amna- 
Fiija whith wua evidantli- i>erforiii«l liy oovcriog ^ad 

poisMibiT tveii the lornicps of the eetiyu with flowt-ra.* 

woRSotr At A uoN asterV 

\\Tien A Buddhist went to a moiiftstrCrT fin bad to follow wrt«Lu 
eustoiiia iu fi« worehip. He LjkI to wo«yp tbo dagiiba (cetiju) 
liiit, heeaiiue that eontaineci the bodily relics of the BuctiJia. He 
bad to eircumauibulato the dugSU tiijw titnea keeping tho object 
of worship t* his rigbt. 1 f the diigii bs was large he yboutd step uud 
worship lit four placen; if it was srimll, he nhould stop and womhip 
At tight places,* In ancient duys tba devotewf impended the iwdjJbT. 
tAuffli (terraces) and offered Hewer* and worshipped whik 
eitcumambolatlDg the cetiya, tie we Lave seen earliar,* jVAcr 
irmhi pping the cetiya iut alioultl worship tfiu ifodhi,» TL« aest 
object of worehip today ia the image of tlie Badiibu. But in 
early liters tire there iaao purLkularnientiou of the Buddha-iniit^ 
^ un objWit of 'TotTsldp,^ 

A cetira shuitld bn treated as a living Buddha. All the respect 
and honour that one pal's to the BudiltmehciUld he iiaid to the ettiya 
us well. If a bhikthu doesuot goto worship at the wtiya, it is ctm- 
aitltT»j aa not aUvndiugon theHnddhu. AhhikJthu shouldneillu r 
cover both shoulders, nor wear siiindal.^i, nor hold uii nnibrcLa, mir 
bathe, nor answereallsof itatum within the sight of a eutiya.^ 


I- Bpv. til II. 14 - 19 , xiiiC. 

Tto Jiimfi n'fpren»S mnatma an offering 
Imcwo ulArilmnsrAiini.B^a 1 Anirl it be that (l wim parfarnkHl hv spreading 
on th* courivAiil t la a^oiIut thins' 

of Whinh wo do qnt tounr. (Dpv. iii JO), ^ "vlaita 

luy down thnt n dsrotoa should non snil 

iroTilitp At aUI-uvti fJiiceai, For f^etaih sec Above p. n, 1. ^ 

‘I. p. Il^s 

fi, DA. pv m ; MA, P. mi; yiiia. p. tiu, 

tt. 4^0f M. dbuhtnniali of tblA tubject fteo Kb{?7t p. 12l if. 

7 - TIA. p. 7 J 7 ; V'biiA. p* 
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VASSA AND KATHINA 

The vassa (Sinh. vas) season, roughly from July to October, 
when monks observed the retreat remaining in one place, was 
a period during which the whole country became religiously 
conscious. As we saw earlier in this chapter, festivals like the 
Ariyavatnsa were held during this season. Particular arrange¬ 
ments w-ere made for the maintenance of monks during this 
period.^ The kathina ceremony was the culmination of the whole 
vas season. At the end of the three months a special robe known 
as kathina was offered to the monks of every monastery who 
observed the “retreat.” This offering was considered parti¬ 
cularly meritorious. Dalla-Moggallana (Moggallana III) is said 
to have given the kathina to all the monasteries in the Island.- 
Even today the kathina ceremony is a great occasion in the 
religious life of the Sinhalese Buddhist.^ 

FUNERAL 

Fa Hien'* has provided us with some valuable information 
regarding the funeral rites of a monk in the 5th century in Ceylon. 
This description refers especially to the cremation ceremony of a 
monk who was recognized as an arahant of the day. 

“ Four or five li east of the vihura there was reared a great pile 
of firewood, which might be more than thirty cubits square, and 
the same in height. Near the top were laid sandal, aloe and 
other kinds of fragrant wood. 

“ On the four sides (of the pile) they made steps by which to 
ascend it. With clean white-hair cloth, almost like silk, they 
wrapped (the body) round and round. ^ They made a large 
carriage frame, in form like our funeral car, but without the 
dragons and fishes. 


1. Dpv. xxi 25 ; E.Z. I, pp. 58, 62. 

2. Mhv. xUv 48. 

3. For details of vassa and kathina see Mhvg. pp. 163 ff., 304 flf. 

4. Fa Hien, pp. 107-108. 

5. Ct‘. the Buddha*s cremation as described in the Mahaparinibbana-s.^ 
D. II, pp. 87, 100. His body was wrapped in new cloth and cotton many 
times in turn, and then the body was put into a trough of oil and covered 
with a lid. In the Anuradhapura cremation no oil was applied to the body 
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“ At the time of the cremation, the king and the people, in 
multitudes from all quarters, collected together, and predated 
offerings of flowers and incense. \Mien thb was finished, the car 
was lifted on the pile, all over which oil of sweet basil was poure<l, 
and then a light was applied. WhUe the fire was blazing, every 
one, with reverent heart, pulled off his upper garment, and threw 
it, ^th his feather-fan and umbreUa, from a distance into the 
nfidst of the flames, to assist the burning. WTien the cremation 
was over, they coUected and preserved the bones, and proceeded 
to erect a toiie. Fa Hien ha.l not arrived in time (to see the 
distinguished Sramana) alive, and only saw his burial.” 

These and many other ceremonies and festivals provided the 
occasion for the people not only to express their religious senti¬ 
ments, but also to gratify their senses and emotions. They would 
keep the ordinary masses away from crime, and might be regarded 
even as necessary in order to maintain a healthy social equilibrium. 


11 




CHAPTER XVII 

EDUCATION 

“ The history of the Buddhist system of education is practically 
that of the Buddhist Order or Sangha. Buddhist education and 
learning centred round monasteries as Vedic culture centred 
round the sacrifice. The Buddhist world did not offer any 
educational opportunities apart from or independently of its 
monasteries. All education, sacred as well as secular, was in the 
hands of the monks. They had the monopoly of learning and of 
the leisure to impart it. They were the only custodians and 
bearers of the Buddhist culture. 

This statement of Radha Kumud Mookherji’s, made with 
reference to ancient Buddhist education in India, can be equally 
well applied to ancient education in Ceylon. 

We have seen earlier how the bhikkhus began to take an active 
interest in educational and cultural activities of the country, and 
how the whole system of education, both ecclesiastical and lay, 

was in the hantls of the Sangha. 

The Sigola-stata of the Digha-nikay(r says that the education 
and guidance of the laity is a duty devolving upon the monks. 
The bhikkhus of Ceylon performetl this duty by taldug into their 
hands the education of the whole nation. The rulers and leaders 

1. Radhs Kumud Mookcrji: Ancient Indian Education, p. 394. 

•2. D. in, p. 117. 
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of the country as well as the commoners were educated and trained 
by bhikkhus.^ 

In modern usage a learned person is referred to as “ well-read ”, 
because today knowledge is acquired chiefly through reading. 
But in ancient days an erudite person was referred to as bahiiss^uta 
“ one who has heard much ”, for knowledge was then acquired 
chiefly through hearing. It is believed that no books were found 
in India at the time of the Buddha.“ 

In Ceylon, the Sinhalese Commentaries in book form on the 
Tripiteka seem to have been in use soon after Buddhism was 
introduced into the Island in the 3rd century B.C., though in fact 
the writing down of the Tripitaka itself took place only in the 
first century B.C. 

These books hand-written, most probably on palm leaves,^ 
and therefore very rare, were not in extensive use, like the printed 
books of today. Therefore, in spite of the existence of some 
books, knowledge was acquired chiefly through the ear, and the 
old term bahussuta could literally be applied to the learned in 
those days. The pupil had to listen to and commit to memory 
the instruction imparted orally by the teacher, which the latter 
himself in his turn had learnt by heart from his own teacher. 

Memory played a much more important part in the ancient 
system of education than today. The frequent repetitions found 
in texts, which irritate the modern reader, were an aid to ancient 
students who had to memorize long texts together. Learned 
masters were reputed for their strong memory : the Majjhima- 
bhanaka Deva Thera, the specialist of the Majjhima-nikdya, who 

1. It is well-known that kings like Siri Sangha-Bodhi (307-309 A.C.)» 
two brothers Jettha-Tissa and Mahasena (4th century A.C.), Dhatusena 
(40C-478 A.C.), Aggabodhi VIII (801-812 A.C.) and many other kings in 
later times were educated by monks. We cannot expect direct references 
to the education of ordinary people in the ancient chronicles, as it was not 
the custom to record such things. 

2. See Rhys Davids : Buddhist India, p. 107 fif. 

3. The palm leaf, which in Sinhalese i^ called puskola when it is treated 
and ready for writing, was in all probability the material on which books 
were written from very early days. The tala tree (talipot) from which this 
leaf is obtained was considered so valuable that it was prohibited, at least 
in the 10th century, to cut down this tree, for its leaves were essentiarl for 
the spread of learning and literature. (E.Z. I, p. 87 or 93 line 50; p. 185 
or 187 line 28). 
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iad neglected his studies for 19 years for intensive meditation 
•could at the end of this long period, recite by memory and teach 
the whole of the Nihaya without a single mistake or omission. 
Naga Thera of Karaliyagiri, who had given up his studies for 18 
yews, could teach the Dhatukatha without a single mistake. 
Dhammarakkhita of Tuladhara-pabbata in Rohaiia was out of 
touch with certain te.yts for 30 years, but could teach the whole 
of the Tripitaka without hesitation.^ 

The Dklgha Commentary records that two theras Maha- 
aatimba-Abhaya and Dlgha-bha^iaka Abhaya-could remember 
certain incidents in their life which occurred when they were 
five days and nine days old respectively. Tipitaka Culabhaya 
Thera could remember the names of all the citizens of 
Anuradhapura and could recognize them again if they were 
presented to him only once." 

Such feats of memory, which sound incredible to a modern 
reader were considered as marks of wisdom and a clear and 
healthy state of mind. Max Muller says : " We can form no 
opinion of the power of memory in a state of society so different 
from ours as the Indian Parishads are from our universities. 
Feats of memory, such as we hear of now and then, show that 
our notions of the limits of that faculty are quite arbitrary. Our 
own memory has been systematically undermined for many 
generations. To speak of nothing else, one sheet of TU Times 
newspaper every morning is quite sufficient to distract and un¬ 
settle the healthiest memory.”® The number of bhikkhus who 
oould recite the whole of a Nikaya by heart shows that memoriz¬ 
ing in those days was a common thing.* There is however no 
need to assume that “ while memory prevails, the solid power 

of understanding fails. ’ v v 

Althougli education was in the main carried on tnroug 
memory and the auditory faculty, it would not be correct to 


1. Vsm. pp. 71-72. 

2. DA. p. 365. 

3. Quoted by Mookerji in his Ancient Indian Education, p. 212. 

4. It was not too much for a person of good memory 

whole life mainly for that purpose to commit to memory about ^ to 1000 
pagM. We should not forget that these texts teem with repetitions of long 
passages. 
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conclude that no written books were used at all. Books were- 
used of course, but infrequently. It was not possible for every 
student to j>osses8 his text: the production of a manuscript was 
so laborious. Most probably manuscripts were available for 
reference at the principal monasteries. Occasionally we get 
references to the reading of books. A statement in the SamayUa- 
jHimdika indicates that books were read (potthakamf i vdeetum} 
even in the night by the light of oil lamps (dipnloke)} The 
Mahdvartisa records that young Dhatusena in the 5th century 
was studying a book (potthaka) under a tree.“ 

The scarcity of books and the lack of means of communication 
presented great hardships to students. There is a reference in 
the Vibhaiiga Commentary^ to a student-monk who travelled a 
distance of a hundred yojanas just to have a point made clear by 
his teacher. This monk, whose name was Tissa, the son of the 
householder Punabbasu, after his education in Ceylon, went to 
India to study further under the celebrated Yonaka Dhamma- 
rakkhita Thera. After completing his education there, on his 
way back to Ceylon, when he was about to embark on a ship, a 
doubt arose in his mind regarding a certain point. He postponed 
his trip at once, went back a hundred yojanas again to his teacher 
Dhammarakkhita and had his doubt cleared."^ 

The aim of education was the development of moral and 
spiritual character. Mere learning devoid of this purpose was 
considered worthless. If a person studied religion with the idea 
of gaining material profits, and not with the idea of impro\dng his 
moral and spiritual character, it w^as considered better for him to 
sleep than to waste his time in study.® 

Teachers were alw'ays anxious to inculcate this ideal in the 
minds of their pupils. The duty of a teacher was not only to 
teach, but also to look after the moral and spiritual welfare of 
his pupils. Thus, the principal of Krdadlghavapidvara-nhara 

1. Smp. (SHB) p. 501. 

2. Mhv. Jtsxv’iii 10-18. 

3. VbhA. p. 273. 

4. Thid also is. a fine example to prove how geniuMe, sincere and ifide- 
(atigable those students were in their studies. 

5. M A. p. 325. 
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(referred r* above) did uot udoiit u e<>irtMiij EHipJI iato until 

the hitter |irviiiiied not to go Mbout m the vi[kg#. Th# teacher 
feawi thiit the ymtig pupil might fall u 'icthii to jsottie temptatmii 
if he wa^ allo^'eU ftvedoiii c£ muveiDeut.^ When the famauE 
Kiilu-Hiiddliifrakkhit;! mturniKl to hts moniLfftery eomplctin)^ 
hij^ mlaeation, (preoeptor) painted aut to huu that 

eiiuctttiaa wua not ulL a^id that he should medkate and try ti> 
attaiu Huiue b^piritiuil realist ion, Aeeordiiigly. KaU-Baddha- 
mhkhita apjdied hpiu^elf ta nieditatioa uiid attained HrahaiilshJp.~ 
Learning without moral olmoietcr waa held in BUeh cantenipt 
tbut no one liked to leAm irom a teueher of iinestmnabJe ctmnivt^r. 
Hence, if with giifat difiir:uity that MAlia-Bakkhit^ Thera wa^t 
j>en^iiail^i1 to learn tJlc JfrrAaaiWe.w from a monk who liwl an 
impure life. Maha-MakkhHa nuwiiliogly uam-d to iearu it, 
becau^‘ thk iiunioral monk hripj>ene<l to Ipc the only one in Ceykn 
who knew dloAtPiiWcMi.* Harl Mjibn-Rakkhita not laarnt thiA 
ta,Tt. it would have heuti Joat with the lieatli of the had monk. 

Ajs fdiioaHon in the handbi of inoiikti, it was but natural 
that it ^ould primarity he religiotia. ,Xo one who wa^ not well- 
ver^^d 1 x 1 ndiglon waa conf^ideretl onltiircd, A sound knowkdge 
of Binldhism, incluiliug the ’^'inaya and Elia .Ahhidhamtim, 
of priTiiaty inipoftance for a culturtil ^wisou. w hether hhikkhu nr 
Jay man. The high oKeiab of the goveruuient w'erB usually 
wclbveraecl in Buddhkm. Thus, we come ucro^ a number of 
niuibtara W'Lo wera laarrhed enough to be commissioned to settle 
hoxh ecclesniivtical and iloctriiial di^jintM,’* Abhitlhamniikii 
fIfwiattoa. Themes* qiiaUhcatiuli to be rabed virtuidly to the [msition 
of Chief JuatiETfi nf Caylon waA nminly hia great knowledge gf 
Buddlii^t philoftophy and the \'inuytt. 

Profieieuey in tho .\hhidhaiimi4i. which #?Cdlteil a person to 
the revered position gf a philasof^herr wu^? a iJiflkoJt achievenj^iil 
coveted by uU. Thb is probably why Jetfiia-Tbaa til lei^neAted 

L MA. p. a.i5. JW. above p. m ff. 

3. ■ This wjLs drxriDg the Brthmiiu “ -Xiiwa Famtite* tirop- t&l^} P- 303, 

4- h^law pp, 

a. apff^TrJ to Ibore, EH p. 103. 
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Ilia {jkiens t* lii^conie a hub wd Etudy tte Abhi dhomm a.* Kingb 
likt KanHupa II (641-I5WJ A.C.) and Malsintli II (772 792 A.C.) 
a™ ^ported to liavc made special eiTocta » stawid a knowledjp: 
of thn Abhidhamma.- Tlie Abhidbanuua was coaddered Ro 
HLibUme and prufouud that it ia said ibat at t\it> expiratiuu of tbe 
Sanana (ffssflMflHiaiNKiftflBti), the AbliidliiiUUJia I’itaka will die oat 
befOK the other tiro Piukaa * We have seen earlier how the 
tcDolwrH of the Abhidhanuiiii T^cre honourwtl mow than the 
teachera of the other two Pitoha*.* 

A gienerul knowledga of Eiiddhium was considered essential to 
create good titiswiiB. So we find joany Rood kings honouring 
learned ihoiiIm and providing facilities for both adnlta and ohildfen 
to learn the dhamma. Special uientioD should be made of 
Moggallina II {337-556 A.Cd who is reported to have luted 
children to learn the dhamina bj' giving them swoutvoeate.* 

We have no defiiiita information legardinj; the earrifninin of 
i^endy in aneieJit Ceylon, apirt from leli^on. Bat there is 
evidenr* that cnltnral and vocational subjects, like grammar, 
prosody, rhetoric, liteiature, history. logic, aTithmctic, medidne 
and aatrology were taught in mfmaaUtics, The law of ibe land 
which wae nothing but cmstuni (mWwo) was also pomihly a subject. 
Akaowledge of and tndning in fine arte like painting and acnlptnre 
WM also available in tOonasMTieR. Wc have wten earlier what 
greet artiiits there were among the Sinhalese menke.® But ttain* 
ing in craftR was generally iiaadt-d down in families from father 
to 

Even kingfl an mentioned as great craftsmen. Jettha-Tiftsa II 
had a unique repotation fur iv&ry earving, and he is repotud to 
have taught this art to many people * Even militorT artR sur h 
aa arehery and swordsmanship were eometimes handed down 

I. Miiv. aliv IffT It. 

t. Ibid, xtjv I1S6 i slviU Ul-lfi. 

3 MA- £|MiEUaiitnui^l/a£'d^ 

4. 

5. MlkTe ili i 47 ; iIt 2 : xlis. 33, 

1^, |>r IMt 

7. WA iL&t CFAftB WArA D^t Uttghl in 

MiiTp ujtvii lOCl-101. 
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frnm fatker t* 90iu Pbnfl 3 id<l*va, oup of Dut^ba-Gima.i^'ji ten 
jiKVaertila, fnr siample, wtia tcained in fttcbfltr by Im own fatker. 
it u autd that this art waa kikadtfd dyan in their Jatnlly (iiainwa- 

\n\\p. every monaalory ki the country serwl the purpoee of a 
free echool, there were centrea of lenrniu^ holding the pCHsition of 
nniv'endliHa for tughjef studies and ApeoialiKed knowled^. Chiel 
among them wma the MahavlMm at AnnxiidliQpura. But thore 
were (i few other oeotrea^, even more reputed than the Mahaviharat 
for oertain specialLsie<i knowledge, Rohana had aeveral enoh 
pkoAfl. 

Even highly fdurated mank^ frozu the Mahii%4harft went to 
thtMo places for epee iaii zed etndi#a. Tipitaka Culabhaya ol the 
Mahavlhilra, fur example, Wbt& welbVersed in the Tripi^ka, but 
he had not studied the Coianmniarkis. Aa hia e Jneation was not 
complete without a good knowledge of the Cfunmentaries, ho was 
reipiosted by hjH teacher to atudy further unchsr a famous profesaorj 
hatiM^ Dhamomiakkhita, welhversed in all the teuchlng (j^a£6ici- 
pariyatiika]^ at TuUdkaini-pabbata in Rohai^a.^ 

The TissiimahaviliSja at ^labagama another oclohratftfi 
centre of learoiug in Rohat^a. Mshasiva Theca, ofthifl inonaatery b 
reported to have taught " eighteen ga^at groups 

both tejet^ and comm^niarieB (o^/Ao^'o^cTi-a pali uast-na m) 
day and night without mvLch rest. Even the coimfnentfttora 
Arid Aerial catno to him to clear their duubta.^ X young 
monk from KoEiii;iijiikn^viliuta Inferred to above) is also rapnirted 
to hav^ gone to Rnhana for atudlea, though we do not kni>w to 
which pLaee.^ 

Other famoua cent™ of Ivaming were the IQi^Tgbnvapi^ 
ilvam-vlhilrn^ and the Manf^ljlrAnia in Kailagania. It waa at- 
the Latter place that the oelebrated Maltyaiiftva Thera and Mahk- 
Tissabhiiti Thera are known to have been eUucutwi* 

I. Sfliv. xTill S5. 

2 Vm, p_ 7L 

3- AA, p. 24 : Da. pp- 

4. V/DD. p. iia. Prubahly ir«nt for aducitiofi^ not f^r any 

ifcudy. 

5. MA p. 3JS3^ also above pp- Jll, 

a. /WdT. p. 66 : AA, p. 23. 
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Jui 5 t m there centm? yf leMrziLiije ia.umiiA for 
lillowicci|i^^ L-lieru were uJkq rertAin groups who in ^ 

particuJaT branch of the doetnue. The ^Sutianliku^^ii, fpr 
inrfanee, was a jj[ryup Of a okwii of luonlri^ who j^p^ializeil in the 
i^uttu Piluka, whereiui ihe lu iht 

AbhidhamTim.^ Ill the same nauiiiier, Lerlidy teacberii Anil t-H^r 

pupjJa special izetl ill the XiicaffUit. and the 

■HA^a I hat lliej hfi]fl fiat to thow partienlAf eolkctJuila uf the 
toftching ill which they f^pevialijeCEl with a perHoiml attArhment 
Aecontingiy we hear of eertnin theras known 
aa Dlgha-hhiLnakA^^ Ma'jjhimA-hhii^ftkAs, AtigulUra-hhayakaH 
anrf f>ArnyTJttA-bhiinakAe.,^ who were regarded as Afasters of 
these or Collect] uaa.* 8oiihhfcLmAA there were great. 

iiJoiiki< who w'<i»r« r#piit#d Tor their ]irohoieQC3' In all thif four 
atich aa CatuiilkayiLa TImsa Thera nf Kolitn-^ihaTii,* 
There were ajsn apecialiKts m the Jotitkon Jjkc Maliii^Paduzna 
Thera of TiilSHlirtra * 

Aeoording fco the there were three: gnoles of 

the Jeerhefl {tMiJufmttfo ntlttm Those thrw seeni to have 

comeapoinled to the prelimiTian', intermediate und linal gm'Iet-, 
and the StyllAbuaea were prearriheii for each grade. 

The lUonk of tbo lowe?it gnt^kr known Xtmi^itmiayamhi 

(Tnclependetit)^ cottfiting five wars offer his Hpamfftiitfffij, should 


1, Tmsq. |h. I&!l. 

^ jPx TL ui Vijiliii i/ sjicci^limtiDD tan fjc traced ai far tiAisk 

the firat €oclTOl^al 4 ull when partinulnr uf the teaching werfe givan 

in cbanic of AelmttMl niAhl-ti]i>TiLii and Iheir liijieipLtii t the I W**i 

Mtriilfited to Up&li and hia dbei'pleA^ tbti Anandtl-JUld hJK 

4uaples; the Imi t hti liUeiiitet* of Sanpnttii: the ^!i^i- 

To Mwha-KMieJipa and hk diaeipk-H ; the dnjrvl/^rnr-HiJt^^ to 
Aiwirvdnha aod hit dncipleft {PA pp. lO-ll). Pfrrhwiia the bh&oakAT ktt 
Ccylvn ut tbe Anurldkapiira pedod Umotd th^r CH»rtni^ tioii to thcK direot 
di5ep|ileti of the PuddhJn 

mcltMi ''' froitt'r ‘ \ Hlnctr Dfl]#kji^liiiAn n k*! ntlEtii ' ^ rcbitf^r 
of the ^ &rtr the ^lahhlcikfi. einl other bhlnslut. Td btr 

bhoonka one hid to Jenow it JeJiat a ROod \Km ion ef the Collcrtloo, if nut 
lilt whole A'pidyft, bebw p, 

4. fimp. {SHE^ p. iST ^ AA p. M3 i Van., jj. 2\L 

b. AA. M'S- 

n. iillitv x%%v 3(1. TIpm iherti livrd t] m3ng Ilanaga\ <Ej 3-lo^ AX'd time. 

7. (i^UE)^ pp. 377-oTb. 
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lunow by at tw<j h«- tboukl also 

kiidw frtiir BJifliMiriUms fwm tb? for tbfli piirpnisd of 

ptFJirhlug on H^tv^ntrhff ftay^ : Rftnift iiiip^rtaiit ^fiiltja^^ liki' 

Jtwrr'rtcfa, Ainl ANtbttffhi fut thtf pnjp<&p of fnlk' 

irtg to thofljh who caiuK t-u him; tbimje for pur^rniw 

■of I>eins 4 ict 4 >ry talks on ^];va«Ul wc^aioiis j^iArtlt ulum 

4 i\H»ut certain ra£kdaiiL«nlA^ Vinaya kamnia^ naeli w/^y^ofAix iukI 
ji^i^mm : and jihio n topic uf iimlitatbn {icamMaiiMm) l^arlmg 
up to araiiaiit^bip. AH thi^ he should If^jirn, and T:1ii*ii W ia 
•cfLialiboil to go ahoDt frwiy anil to live inrleia^iirkiitly 

Thrt moTik of tho i»ouiid gnidop known iia 
(AtU'ijdrtnt of thft Ajwmblyh countiug lt<n ye-ar^ his 

j^heiihl know hy himrt at ifie two of 

the Viiiftya * fuiUisK “whioh. he should he able to recito ihv^ 
with ihref! othi'rvf, H*- should iklso know the A'inaya^kaniiUjji^ and 

the If he wa^ & MujjhiDiJi-yiuonka, he should 

know the <t>!iv first uO suttas) of the MffjJhiMn^ 

; if a Dlglia^bbiinuhu. t-Jie (td HuttaK fit the 

ei^ond vagKo) of the Dlffha niktl^/n J if rt ^amjiTitiA-bliityaku. 
tho first three seotiona of the Mahlmfffffi of i ; 

if an AOgiittafA-hhAojdra, tlitt first or the second half of the 
A wluch^ he should leiiru from tbe hf^gin- 

njng to the Tliinl BiJCtioB A Jatiifca bhanaka 

ahould leartithe whole of the text with its CoiiiQn^cilary— 

not less than that." If a monk w'as well-versed iu ihe^^ texts^, 

L. JfwJfrl^di gi'Liermlly kiinwn Ab ihfr Pefiwli^Jt^'IrWi 

KridentSy thp ftfur if^</ntrfwrwit of tlie Prifilta. 

3, Thfi otnadoiu f'T th-e nflwirvffJawjV urc -ssuncpAu-^^inu 
iHPEjj-r^^ {jiD. auBpkien^ ocicaiiii>n Likt- nitTupyiu)^ j* ueir bnuw nr a vrddiiia) 
Aiiil Pijcnwbinjrufa (a flineral er a AlmHgivinjt* for tJlt deadh 

1. i'. ft. t he twfl VitlAyit t^xU kiiflwii R% P^rrljphrt ajuI 

5, Hut AeifttiFrlmii to the Cynliwet^lApy, if a bhJloAka 

fflily FHia {XipVo}, iwj should diCKJw* tJir Fyiirlli w the Fifth 

2^ I jiTiirl,. 

- U. The ^fttfAu-Prifrtwj'iyn lays down thut tn addhiuii he shijidd rdsu liitto 
tdir fiJkarrtflhN/Wrt tfitb. thi^ r^oduA. SoB«3mt* th^ lllmmttiajVilhl-bbAl^aikAA 
-An^ qIe^o Otri it iMiittfI ii^ II wji«if Ate -fillAitA. U'hp.l. 11 (SH Rji p- 
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he i:ron^Ldef^^ Ti-IJ-rend or wvU-etIucattid and waa 

qii^iiicd to eerve the aflGemblicfl. He vm a ^Meadcr ” 
pQtn^Mi>), going wherever hf- deRirnd 

The monk of the liigheHt grade, known 
(Ad^u^er to BliikkliunL^)^ should kani the tiuine PitjikAA with 
their CoiiitiieaUiriv!». fiilUag which, he should iiiuater ihv Com- 
mentary of orte of the Four CoUeotionJs Thiit wouid 

eiLivhi# him to explain the other Among the sovt'U. 

Ahhidhamiiia he would nui^^tvr the Commenturiea of four,., 

becatusv thul would unable him to expluin the rawt. Hut thw 
whole of the Vmaya Pi taka should he mAfltcrj|.-d w ith its Com¬ 
mentary, If a monk karut all thbcp tkf<n he would bo quulified 
to bo an " Adviser to BhilLkhuilk."'^ 

In a uioausterr, cloaca were held genoiully threft tintea a day | 
in the morning before going out for pittfktp^a Tof ruid-day meal, 
amj again in the afternooxi ; the thJnl tniiaon was held in thm 
uveaiiig, most probably after thu evening rcLigioua rontine,^ 
SOQa:ti£nc& these looses resembled puhlio icotuit^. Whitn 
Tipi^a Culflbhaya Thera of the ^ha-vihilra went with a har^v 
number of monks to study undor Uhainniamkkhita TLura of 
Tularlhilra-pabbata in Kohaoa (nientEiinfHl aboveb the tiinAntablu 
Was AO arrungud that thtr student would rcclto Ibu teats befor* the 
tftAcher at night, and the tenoher wnutd explain them by day- 
Thu vUliigyni bull I a big pavilion ( Ti^uAd-miiHddprj) befon; the 
parive^a (reaidenoe), tttid they atUndud thvae lefrturea daily, ^ 
HLvinsflion was a prinoipsi methoti of advanced ^rlueation. 
We have seen earlier* tlmt two Ctjh vocations were held 

munuolly at the Maha-idhara at Anufadhapum and at the 
Thwamabd-vihrira at i^fahugaum. twice at euch piare. At thuse 

I. Thn^F only n naATt^^r of the Trijutalu wa-i wittftuljjRd cqntpetfinc to 
funrtjiin Kit wn nilviVr U> ntiiib- Thij wm pri>Wbfv^ iK-cimifie h^:! should W 
m A pnhhKa Ut 4+fty Linealions that wpre onk^d- A bhikktiu wnulil 

him nmny <»p[Kii:tuni|teK ta Imtfe Iie* tloubtj oImuwL hut a bhikkhuniV 
m(ireiiii»ikt#i nvCrh-lfd njui her mBiq opcKirtunlEv to ItMni whm fniWL 

> BhikkhiJiaoiadiikA. 

5 AA pp. 1^, 

3l Vion^ p- 72* 

4- ^ mbova p- !7^ 



Ffvifi a al tAv Vi'Anm 

Uuddl)a)fU634 tint Visnidilbijiiu^^a t4 tlic 

SaQglta ftt tJi* MabnvibarSj AnuriidbeApunL 
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Convocatioiw, monks had the opportunity of discussing difficult 
problems with celebrated specialists and clearing their doubts, 
thus bringing their knowledge in line with orthodox tradition. 

Freedom of discussion was an important feature highly 
esteemed. A pupil could disagree with his teacher and discuss 
a point freely without offence, and the teacher did not hesitate to 
accept the pupil’s view, if he was con\’inced that his pupil was 
correct. Tipitaka Culla-Summa and his pupil Tipi^ka Culla- 
Naga (referred to above), both highly qualified in the Tripitaka, 
held two different views with regard to the term ekayana-inagga 
in the Satifatthana-sutta, The teacher gave deep thought to the 
problem, and ultimately found that his pupils opinion was 
correct. Culla-Summa is said to have accepted his pupil’s view 
before a public gathering that had assembled to listen to a sermon 
by his pupil CuUa-Naga.^ This broadmindedness and freedom of 
discussion seem however to have been less at the time the Com¬ 
mentaries were written.* 

To be humble and not to be proud of one’s learning was 
regarded as a sign of great scholarship. The celebrated scholar 
Dhammarakkhita Thera of Tuladhara-pabbata in Rohana, after 
teaching Tipitaka Culabhaya Thera from the Maha-vihara, sat 
down on a mat (tattika) at the feet of his pupil and begged of him 
to give him a topic of meditation (kammatthdna), Why, Sir,” 
cried the pupil, “ haven’t I studied under you ? What can I say 
that you don’t know ?” “ But, my friend,” said the teacher, 

“ the path of realization is quite a different thing.” Tipitaka 
Culabhaya was a sotdpanna at the time. The teacher is reported 
to have attained arahantship on the kainmatthdna given by his 
pupil.* 

Maha-Naga Thera of Uccavalika, another celebrated teacher, 
is also reported to have squatted in the posture of ukkiUika^ at 
the feet of his pupil Dhammarakkhita of Talangara to get a topic 
of meditation.* 

1. DA. p. 535 ; MA. pp. 186-187. 

2. See above p. 200. 

.3. Vsm. pp. 71-72. 

4. See s.v. PTS Pali Dictionary for the description of this posture. 

5. V'dm. pp. 476-477. 


-U94* HJ8T0FCT OT BTTDDHISM IN' 

8&ki.'tii'TiK^ TIi*ta, ft r.-tpoiirnt of the lUiJiiiuiiti., m(1 o 
tviiEhf>r nf tftfjw LUjuln-ri of mmilrj, js ((jven by tbf Commt'iitttries 
as an exAUtple of the x'Trtue of jujt tiKliibkin^ one's Oiuta 

file thera. left iii» Jtitiuasteiy ttiid his pupilu, ami Jived fu> an 
orfltrary moult helping other bhiltkhus during a TAiny ut a 

distant niouiuteTy cniied Ea ijihflntvali ha .snimidi la-v ilis ra ^ 

We ean alniost be t-ertain that all luonLif had some meusurv 
of education. But we have no way of ascertainiitg the extent of 
Jiti'nmv among the laity. Hfjwevsr, we can stay with wfety tJiut 
among the villagers there were luany who were illiterate. A 
pavtnge in the Mnjjhiutn may Iw token as iuilicstrve 

-of the extent of literary then obtaining in the nij-o! atnat- in 
Ceylon. !t says that wimu an erlkt is sent out hi' the king to u 
remote prov'ince. those who ctiuiKit read get someone elre to re^d 
it for them." 

That was how the illitcmte vUtsgers learnt thv enoienrs of a 
royal i inicriptioii set n p i n a neniotc province. The words “remote 
province ” (putcnuta^a fwijwrfs) are significant. They eugge.'a tliat 
in the iirhmi lirejiu no one usually needed the aid of aaothcr to 
understand such a documcut. 

.Uthough leamiiig wa-jchiefly in the hands of the motikij. there 
were aiuung the kity, too, hoth nicn, amt wowen who were highly 
learned and ciilturciL ftonre of them were so learned that the 
monks thi-Niaelvw iieennod to have agreed to accept them as 
antharity. The SamatUapHtMikS. for instance, reecrds that 
Kiog Bfantiya {38 00 appointed a minister named iKgha- 
Iciirayatia. a brahmin who a great echolar vcr»e<I ju various 
languages (puii^fVo hhamtitayfi-hueiilo). to ilecide on a textual and 
doctrinal poinT over which the Maha-vifajirK and the Alshayagiri 
hi'hl roiiflii'tiiig views,* 

J. \A- p. 44 ; MA. i>. 3ilO. 

2- MA. |J- l.it. rnth^ Ai mMu ttiithn 

NiriMii^i Ubhi,^ jniwTif f- w'effea/irloi 

rurta,,, aa,;,™ Stm MMfiJwHti. This piAwp' dubi nut h fjr 

to any J5e’>gnit''iiiaii area of a purtii ukr euimtiy. Thii iw unly a gBm-ml 
mo.!* m un illukration to elucklntc 4 point. But, wt kauvt lii»t 
Commentanm tieMeniUy drew iifu>tr>tJiins from tetai conditfuDH. 

9 . 8mp. (8H Bj p. H H. 
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Tli*i KiipiJii TS'fts comuii^ssi^JUccl hy King Viiharika- 

Tuutt (260-3^1 A,C.) hold hq iiiqnirv* Hod Th*% dhiimTiirt. of 
Vjiitulyii doctiiiitf^.^ During thv Tiwc of 3dAliM$tnft (I134-3f>5i A.C.) 
tlie Mixilhittbr u£ Ju.slLc« U ivjj^jrUid t-o cao^ thi& e^pid^^inn of 
Tiasa Tbem from tiii; OE^Ur of 3>louk:^ aftix am lnqmr^' iwcordtiig 
tn the Vmaya into eertaio cliargei)' ktm/ 

Tlim eramipU'^ ttlao shoir that the Minisster^ of J^tat« 
often highly learned anil rultiir^i men. Their iiiiervcMtion in 
iDAttere acaflemi^ and eceieEiIrtntiea^ wa?i due not only to the 
politlcAl power behind them,, but also to their int^lleetLia] ail'll 
Mural to deal with snch ^titaation^. 

Porinjy' the time of ^i^bocthi 1 (5(3iHi^l A.Cd there werv 
twelve wkbmttil poetti w^ho wrote poetical wnrhi* in J^Lnhaki#-^ 

The education of womou was not far behind that of men. 
There h ieu»oil to think that learned BttdAhi^t num? were aLo 
-engaged in educatjioual work. NaCUfalJy they would huve devoted 
their wir^’irea to the intelieclual and. moral weLfat* of the members 
of their own srk. The queen of Jetl-ha-Tisiyi III entenofl the 
Order of Nnna and atU'died the AbhiiJJiAninm with Com- 
pientarVp^ ft eubjert meiint only for advanced intelieOt*. 

A linng illnatTation of the extent and sitandurfl of general 
•education in ancient Ceylon is the ilirrcr-Wall 
At SigirlyB. Thifi wall, wbieh wftft moirt; probably built in the otb 
■eentiuy by Ka^pu 1 AhC.) hin^Hfilf, etintnini on il» 

glaaedike aurfaen a Large number of Htitall writingiSt paJfflograjjhi- 
• Cftllv ranging lu date frojn the 6th eeiitury to some time after the 

L xr^vJ 41. 

2, Ihid. xxivii Uft.. 

3. Mhv. KlU 43 ; Xta. p. l.t- ActHioHug tA tlie Xk^- die ftune^ of th^ 
12 {wKTti< iinM m ii^fckdftlliala, (ii) AeHkilfimn1:n* (3j iMmit, (4) 

-<5} DAlatxE^, tBIl jknnnit-Kiitnjfcrtl, t") iyB|iifiul.-K LimJ4Tn, (Kf Untafala- 
Kiutunr.i, liitJiri-Kuniani, (lUJ FnrmvWM Kumani. Ill) S^ariyfcbihu. 
(12) KftJiupkota-l |>^- AP tlie- lunnw rteem to be of Iny ja^ujik, Xul 

ft wn^li' wurk uf lb«rte pemtA hai befit foaitd » fir- 

. I. Mhr.xliv JOft-MT. 

5. Amoti^ the 12 poetf menl abftV® ihitfE U one eftllEid Da^eh^B-^, 

Can tbiii Ih^ ihf nama of a worfiui t 
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Polowiaruva (Hfriod. Thfae jraJfRi the records left behind by 
variotis visiton wiio eame to SiRiriya during this pvtivd, when the 
rwlC'forltesii luid become rt pJacv of hiu tci ri f iat interest. 

The Vast mojority of thsjse rwords are written in verse, and 
only a Few nre in prvwt. Moat, of theni tleul with the hveunty of the 
fsmoiis tSigiiiyu pointings while others ikul with the coIooimiI lion 
figure At the entmuee to the aiimmit of the rook or sviue other 
Aipsct of the majesty of Slgirlyu. 

The nucueii and addresees of the unthors are very often given 
with their rwonla. They range from rwyalt int to onJiaary vilis^v 
folk. There are kings, princes. uiinisUir.+, monks, govemmcnt 
officials and urtlimiTy men and wonwfu. They had vonie from all 
parte of the Island. ' The vjtEt majority of the tiamea forth- 
comiug iu Ihfcw graffiti are not of the persons who wvtv important 
enough to obtain m pluce in history Kven the royal penionages 
have not an far been identified. 

The pmffiti show oteariy that the average visitor to Sigiriva id 
ancieot times had a better educatiou and cnltura than the average 
viflitor of today. Wa can see how the kuttnrio wall is disfigunid 
with, xigly diawingH anil large initial letter* of names rudely carved, 
into the glosay surface of the wall by mndern viaitora, aometimArt 
even damuging thejw vnluable anuient iwcerda. Bnt we do not 
find a aiiigUf euimple of aueh omdity by ancient vkitors. It mav 
not have teien proper te write on wall*, but the ancient visitors to- 
STgiriya arem to have used the Mirror-Wall as a viaitora’ iMwk 
with the grcntcat caiw, 

'■ Unlike the modem vnndal* who have acribbled their names 
in large letter* deep into the pWter. the me^Iiauval vkitore 
recorded their verses in very smalt letters, genemlly m larger than 
those nsuaiiy met with in ok manuscripte, but often even much 
.moUer, very- shallowly incised so that the least possible damage 
wan done to the plaster. The writing, hefora being mci*ed with a 
«harp pointed stylus, has been drawn on the waU in red paint and 

voi. .XKxmiNo. w. 
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in a few it had hvon left without beiug over. 

df the graffiti fti^ m shulloH, Iy in&iedd that it h afUir very ciireful 
vbsW’Atinn that th^y can be noticeiL’'^ 

Writing <ifrftTua Ui Lavy been popular in tkostf diays. ThdSy 
who nouLd write appanr to havv carried with thnni & Hlyiiui us wo 
etiiry a fnimlain pen Or ft iwneiL ** Lach individual haa iWiiHl ths 
hand he was niwd to, and the iflidsynrraciea iiatkeahle ift the 
varioiia graffiti ate inlinite* li^hile some of thew graffiti are 
among the best exainpt^j? of ancient Siiihalese calligraphy ^ others 
ate inciaed in a fno^t- cftreJc^ mswuner.^^^ 

Thft»e rcL’tirtls, which or* older than the oldest Jitemry work 
now eatant, were not written by grftat acholanii and celebrated 
poetti, but by OrtiitiAry viflito™. One stanza is compojwd by 
three apprenticei^ of a in4&tC:T painteri putting their heftda 
together ^^verai i^izas composed by women nhow that 
female edueatlon in undent Ceylon was not fftr behind that nf 
males. 

FftTana\^itana observes ' One doeii not usually expect any 
literary eroellenr# in leconls of this nature, birt I think that some 
among the atauzfta quoted abovep without iiny attempt to selert 
the be^t, are not devoid oriiternry merit and deserve to be caJk-d 
poetry These spontaaeoua expressions of their feelingK by 

the representatives Of a refined and cnlinred peopk, at a place 
remarkable for its power to toOch the aesthetic RwriKibilitiea of 
me a, have an appesJ not found in much of thv fomml Sinhalese 
poetry of later periods which often degenerate into Komewhat 
laboured exercises in grammar, prtmoily and rhetoric*"'' 

The fncl that so naany hundreds of visitors to SJgiriya froia 
various etmta of society could express their feelings and thoughti« 
in elegant and refined verse proves that education in those days 
was widespread and not limited to ft <^iTde of privileged ckis. 

The fame of Ceylon as a land of learning had spread far and 
wide. Hiuen Tslang had ** heard that lu the middle of tho ocean 

]. /«Kf.p.3lL 

I. 

- a. Ibid. p. 3S4, 

4. im. p. 339. 

a. Ihid* p, 340 p 


af« H1.>T0EV OP BUODHIfiM IN t'EYlOX 

tliert was a country called ftiidmk ; it wa» diatinpjishfd for Ita 
Joariwd (locloK Monglu^ to the Sthav™ Sehool, uud mIko for 
I Lose ahle to expLiiii the Yo^Saatru." ^ 

Later the Chinese moidc had the opportuxutv of meetiac at 
KiScldpum in ftkutli India nhout aOO Sinhale# monka headed 
by " two eiuuient pn«te " twlled BodhiTOe^iieivani and Ahhuya- 
daftaim s Hiiien Teiaug, having obtained an interview with them, 
w^ked them r » It i» nfjiorted that the chief priests of your kingdom 
juo able to explain the Tripitaha according to the Sthavira School, 
and alBc. the Yoga-^astra. I am auxioue to go theiw and study 
these bisuks, May 1 ask you why yen have come to tlus place V 
In reply they said that t hey had come there Irecnuee there wiis 
n faraiBo in Oylon at the tiRie, and ultw> hewuse Jumhudvlpa was 
the place oJ‘ the Unddhu's birtli. Further they said : “ Among 
the nienibcra of our Mhoot who know the law there are none who 
excel ouraelveH as to ope and position, if you Lave any dcnbiis 
therafoie, let ns. uccordiiig to yonr will, s|)eafc together about 
things, 


Is B«»l: Lij4 */ fflutw p* 

Tbfrw? ikiLincv iKiuod mnuiiLul. Kf Beai Iumu . 

Nrtn»kHt wprtli In irMithlutifig thi? mm<a itam tltr Chin™. 
Bf!*! j nr/t. ctiT. p, 131;^. 
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APPENDIX I - 

what was the mahavihara ? 

What was meant by the term Mahavihara? Was it only a place geo¬ 
graphically defined or an institution? There is no doubt that, as it was 
first used, the term Mahavihara was most appropriately applied to the 
first great monastery at Anurfidhapura established by Devanampiya-Tissa. 

The monks residing at the Mahavihara were naturally called Mahavihara- 

vasins, “ Residents of the Mahavihara **. OriginaUy all the bhikkhus in 

Ceylon, w herever they lived, owed ecclesiastical allegiance to the Maha- • 

vihara at Anuradhapura ; and thus all monasteries were virtually affiliated • ^ 

to the Great Monastery, more or less as its branches. After the rise of the . ^ 

Abhayagiri in the first century B.C., and of the Jetavana in the fourth * , ^ 

century A.C., this unity of the Sangha was disturbed, and other sects 

appeared on the scene ; and the significance of the term Mahavihara was ' ' v 

more particularized. In the fifth century A.C., w'hen Buddhaghosa used • ; 

the term Mahavihara in his Pali Commentaries he seems to have meant the * 

Great Monastery at Anuradhapura as opposed to the Abhayagiri and the • . 

Jetavana. and the term Mahaviharavasi denoted only those whe resided at 

the Great Monastery at Anuradhapora.l But on a secondary development 

the meaning was extended to embrace all the monks who owed allegiance ^ 

to the Mahavihara wherever they lived.- • ^ 

The term Mahavihara was not exclusively used of the Great Monastery' 
at Anuradhapura. There seems to have been several large monasteries i 

known by the same name in other parts of the Island, at least towards the 
tenth century A.C., when the centre of Buddhism at Anuradhapura was 
disintegrating. An inscription at Kataragama dated in the sixth 3 ’ear of ^ 

Dappula V (923-934 A.C.) uses the word Mahavihara referring undoubtedly 1 

to the Tissamahavihara.^ According to the Rasavakini^ a man named 

; i 

1. This evidently Is the meaning given In the AlahacatHta too. ; ,. 

2. Even today the bhikkhus of various sects are generally known by the name of 

their headuuarters; For InsUnce, those who receive the upMampada at MalvatU. i , 

Kandv. are known as BlalvatU monks, whether they Hve in Kandy or Matari. Thus 

Malvatta. primarily a monastery, refers to a sect in Its developed sense. - 

3. EZ. in pp 222 - 223 —and ^Jaharera*. ' 

4. Rsv. II, p. 36. , r 
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Ariyagalatissa goes to the Mahavihara in Roha^ia to invite bhikkhus. This 
decidedly refers to the Tissamahavihara. 1 A pillar inscription of about the 
ninth century at Mannar Kachcheri records certain grants made to a 
monastery called Bahadurusen Piyangala of the Mahavihara.2 Another 
pillar inscription of the tenth century at the Gonn&va Devale in the 
Devamadi Korale of the Kurunfigala District records a grant of land to the 
Inner Monastery of the Mahavihara 3 

Whether the term Mahavihara in these pillar inscriptions refers to the 
Mahavihara at Anuradhapura, or to some local monasteries belonging to 
the headquarters at Anuradhapura or to some viharas locally known as 
Mehavihara, we cannot be certain. It is possible that the celebrated name 
Mahavihara was later on adopted to designate local monasteries. 

But in the Pali commentaries of the fifth century the term Mahavihara 
was never used for any place other than the Great Monastery at Anuradha¬ 
pura. The Commentary on the Digha-Nikdya^ refers, as we saw earlier, 
to two very important monasteries in Ceylon where bhikkhus used to 
assemble twice a year regularly. Bhikkhus on one side of the river (Maha- 
valiganga) used to assemble at the Mahavihara, and those on the other side 
of the river used to assemble at the Tissamahavihara. Even on this 
occasion the term Mahavihara, without the prefix “ Tissa ”, is not used for 
the Great Monastery in Rohao^. 

1. Sometimes this is called Bajamabavib^ (Bav. n, p. 3). 

2. £Z. Ill, p. 103 —Mahacehtrn Bahaduruten Piyangtila, 

3. £Z. IV, pp. 188-189— 3iaJuxeehera Atteherat, 

DA. p. 40C. See also above p. 172. 
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APPENDIX II 




CHRONOLOGY 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS 


in the History of Buddhism in Ceylon from 3rd Century B.C. 
to 10th Century A.C. 


B.C. 


3 rd Century 


247-207 Reign of Devanampiya-Tissa. 
Introduction of Buddhism. 

Arrival of the Bodhi Tree. 

The Kstablishment of the Mahavihara. 
Birth of Sinhalese Commentaries. 


2 nd Century : ' 

199 Death of Mahinda. 

19S Death of Sahghamitta. 

101- 77 Reign of Duttha-Gaman!. 

Birth of religio-nationalism. 

Bhikkhus begin to take interest in social and poUtical affairs. 
First mention of Vesakha-puja. 

Building of Lohapasada. Mahacetiya (Ruvanvalis&ya), Cittala> 
pabbata, Tissamah vihara. «, 

Ist Century : 

43- 29 Brahmana Tissa. Famine (Baminitiya-saya). 

The writing down of the Tripitaka. 

Study ipariyatti) assumes greater importance than practice 
ipatipatti) and realization {paiivedha)—^the birth of the 
doctrine of Ganthadhura and Vipas^anddhura, 

Pamsukulikas and Dhammakatbikas. ^ 

29- 17 Reign of Vattagamani. 

First dissensions in the Sangha. 

The Abhayagiri separates from the Mahavihs ra. * 

The rise of the Dhammaruci sect. 
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A.c. 

Ist Century : 

67- 79 Giribharuja-pfiji originated by Mahadathika Mahanaga. 

79- 89 First maghdta (“ no killing ”) Order by Amandagamani. 

89- 92 Kanirajanu-Tissa kills 60 bhikkhus who plotted against him. 

8rd Century : 

248-249 Ekanalika Famine. 

269-291 Reign of Voharika-Tisea. 

Suppression of Vaitulyavada. 

“ Purification *’ of the Sangha. 

First mention of the Ariyavaznaa Ceremony. 

4th Century : 

309-322 Reign of Gothabhaya. 

Suppression of VaitulyavSda and exile of the Vaitulya monks. 
Rise of the Sagaliya sect at Dakkhinagiri. 

334-361 Reign of Mahasena. 

Mahasena supports Mahayana. 

The Mahavihara destroyed by Mahasena. 

Dhammamcikas occupy Cetiya pabbata (Mihintaig). 

The Jetavana built and offered to the Sagaliya sect. 

The Mahavihara deserted a second time. 

First mention of Bodhisatva Image. 

362-409 Mahinda Festival originated by Siri-Meghavanna. 

The Tooth Relic brought to Ceylon during Siri-Meghavanna’t 
reign. 

Fa Hien comes to Ceylon. 

Mah&dhammakathi Thera transUtes for the first timm Pii; 
Suttas into Sinhalese. 


6th Century : 

409-^31 Reign of Mahanama. 

Buddhaghosa transUtes Sinhalese Commentaries into Pali. 

6th Century : 

496-513 Reign of Moggallana 1. 

Kesadhatu, the Hair Relic of the Buddha, brought to Ceylon 
'ntle of Asiggaha (probably) inaugurated. 

“ Purification ” of the Sasana. 

£24-^7 Reign of Silakala. 

Jot^ Mahathera defeats the Vaitulyakas in public contro- 


636- 

7th Century 


King and (Jueen of Kalinga and their Minister come tn 
and join the Order of the Sangha. 

Dhammadhdtu brought to Ceylon from Kasi (Benares). 


611-617 Reign of Moggallana III. 

Recital of the TripiUka and 


‘ purification ” of the Sasana. 
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617-626 fiiSP&iDcghAVKiipjv 

Tr4uVil« M Abba^^Agrri. 

** PurMfAtlon ot tin? SiMJi". 

Ncrw micrwi In ihn AbbLdlhamnlK. 
a^-ti41 MDHAst^riAfl piundtml, 

G50-ffM Ffirtt^W bctwiwn. DiLkopi^liH^ IT mill the ^takivakira. 

D&^^T4 i^i£k3 fPVa-if} fi6i«iittmy mmiHoilKJ. 

In ] ]1 PMi^ukuljtuiff inti? 

5itb Cmlury t 

7W--772 ' ‘ Fuiifiaitioil ^ nf tkfl by Affsabodhi VI 1 . 

Hindu In^iKiiii!!^ un BuJdkuii pneitiiH. 

C«itujy : 

^^l-!#lll m^vt^VRKl. 

Tha V&jinyarida imininai tu Casykni. 

Flodj^ iDTUriOtl cl CcjlOD. 

Reign of Sena 11. 

Sriua n IqtiuIhi tba Pai^ya cOmiliy. 

Fuii£«tlo& *' of the i;SKtui«. 

Soil Paniq-uklllikM ijr|iufnt« fituu AbWya^ mm a difttin^liTa group 
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LIST OF KINGS ♦ 


Name 


3. 


4. 

5 . 

6 * 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23* 
24. 


Vijaya 

Interregnum (Upatissa as 
Regent) 

Panel uvasudeva 
Abhaya 

Interregnum (Prince Tissa, 
brother of No. 3 as Regent) 

Pandukabhaya 
Mutasiva 

Devanampiya-Tisaa 
Uttiya 
Mahasiva 
Sura-Tissa 

i Tamil usurpers 
Guttika S 

Asela 

Elara(Chola) ... 
Duttha*Gamam 
Saddha-Tissa ... 
Thullathana 
Lajji-Tissa 
Khallata-Naga ... 
VaUagamam • A bhay a 
Pulahattha 


Seat of Government 
Tambapanni-nagara 

Upatissa-gama 


Anuradhapura 


Bahiya 

Panayamara 

Pilayamara 

Datbika 


Tamil usurpers 
while king 
in exile 


Date 

483-445 B.C. 

445-444 

444-414 

414-394 

394-377 

377-307 

307-247 

247-207 

207-197 

197-187 

187-177 

177-155 

155-145 
145-101 
101- 77 
77- 59 
59- 
59- 50 
50- 43 
43- 


43- 29 


Bated on Geigcr’t List : Civ. trans. II, p. ix ff. 
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KJBLTOCRAPm' 


PAU 

AfigulUm-nJMy»rthi|,»thfi(M«fl()rMh»parMrt. .t 

C«n,bhSwvtoi*Tttii«kBthi {SHB}. 

S,„Whail»« 'rhcr, {Alutg.p^. 

DifUvun». MlitBcl liy SiMlmAJclra Tl,™ (Muyi^ma, ( 014 ), 
DjLuunapmln (witbuld SfiihilnoSuinivu), cilltcd bv K T!» », 
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(osKSsnSfiT^ "*'"**""- “■"“""'■'j •» •!» 

Tt.SffliTfjxsuriSr"" 
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M*hIbodhiv„,„*. by Sul,him Thrf,<CLj»»aJ» ISfiO) 

I JoSr*'* •• ii.». 1A1.1. 

Mihi^niBA (Enolodipg 0flla„q«4) ,5^^ 

«.ijW«u,». 3 ^ 
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Baddhitfcn oji KrTiMJril by tbo Commcniftriea of'th^ Jitfe C^nturr 
(fkilombo, Jfl4fl|i. ^ 

OaxUA. B. M, : XnwriptiOfafl of AaoLa U (rnl^^tUla. 

and SinJin ? KEkiuiiut IUMTiptlond (rjdntitln, 

Bhaikdnrkarr IX B- i- CViimiirlkncbl Lchctlinta (]6||4). 

Etifcwii+ PFr*y s IndiAik Anhitoc’Cuiv (BuddbiPt nnd Miadu PdriiKlHb 
{Taxaporarala and ikmd. Bombayb 

Cambnilgv Shorter Uutory of Lkdin ^1934}. 

Cgdrin^oni H- VV\t A SJlOft Hutory tif Coylcm {Mnernirian A ItKldJ. 
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<fA»ifi]4si(Tp 108 X it?7 D. 21/i 
l>{;(AmhAm, B 
TH^fhagfliDAni. ^ 

DJj^hnkaiA^nt, 298 
D|^]3A^bh4^kii. 2U. m n. 3, 2ft-. 

DS^honi^^, 66. Ifrlp 218 o. 3. l^Slp 271. £13 n. |, ‘2[H n. ± ll3. 2aS, 3iM 

i^j;AdHjAri|/rj C'ajnmnfAriv. ITjO. 27ft, 

Pi gK j ua ndtJifliiiinrtij Porjvc^A* xstii 
IMigKa^ Apu 20 l 78, 233 
I>J^ba]ru (^S*ky> pcmw). 31 
l^rkvbit. HiO BAlun^LirK. N.. L^J n, 8 
2KJ. 270 n. 5^ £7* 273 

DiimJ^n. J0 e3 

JXjiifruPTiMp KXi. tiir, XUV h. 4. 34, 66. B8, ft3, l!M. I6£. 13». 282. iftl, 
xkSYp xxriij 

/KnvisvrAi^r. 267 

DijA TAiUi^ 48 

l>9Up«bbttA -(3X:ikii^k ink) 20 
lift, 

DmivkliiUKM, 03. ttB, 

i3^bif^hJ ^mAl^ja) (\lKhi 4 Utl 1 tfci Bldiinign), sitxiii. xKliil a. i, 

270 n. 1* 276 n. 3 


Xllkklii^p&iwt. I^ n. 1 
iHSn-ripl, £53 
t3.4H 

I>Utl, XftJinAkH^i. 166 R. t 

J>at|iuif^iliiApI. XI.M.H, jiiriii. ixxriiL ixxk, 2J^ 3I>, 40. B6, 70. 7£L 70, m* 
?T4,*^3 


Jvdmjrdma. [8 

drmnp^, IMJ. ItM. J64 d. 3 
130 

l>r4riuni:^4J^ ^ 


E 

EiJOi™ Pta^vicocp 1!3P 
Edict# (of AboIu), 4 . ft, 10. a. 1. 12, 13 
rAn^Airfi/iln (CommcELUjul HpUtMtiqn), 176. 177 
tk&Ahipp/}^ ftS n_ fl 
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Ekanajika, 90 
Ekathunikat 15 
ekayanamagga^ 297 
thindriyam^ 42 n. 6 

EJara, xxiii, 63, 64. 64 n. 1, 65, 72. 79, 239 
Elara's tomb, 80, n. 7 
Elephant stable, 131 


F 

Fa-Hien, 97,97 n. 2,98,98 n. 4, n. 5,113,113 n. 1.122 n. 3,124,127,127 n.l, 
128, 128 n. 2, 131 n. 10, 139, 139 n. 4, 142, 151, 151 n. 3, 175, 175 n. 2. 
216, 216 n. 3, 242, 242 n. 2, 245, 265, 265 n. 2, 274, 274 n. 1. 280 n. 8. 281, 
281, n. 1, 283, 285, 286 
Falk (Dutch Governor,), 63, 71 


G 


Gadaladem-vihara, xxxv n. 2 
Gajabahu I, 249 
Galambatittha-vih^, 208 
gcU-ndv, 132, 150 
Galpota, 62 n. 3 
Odma^t, 25, 26 
Gambhira-nadi, 21 
Gamen^avala Mahavihara, 160 
Cfamsabdva^ (Village Committee), 237 n. 4 
f ganabhcjana^ 154 
gatM-sajjhdyand^ 179 
Gandharas, 3, 11 
gandhariHis^ 40 

Gangarohana, 98, 276, 277 n. 2, -festival, 278 n. 3 


Gafigarohana-sutiay 277 n. 1 
GahgdrohavM-varnandt 278 n. 3 
Ganges, 27, 277, n. 2 

gantha-dhura, 86, 159, 160, 160 n. 1, 161, 163 
Ganthakara-vihara, 134 
Oanthipadavavfuind, xxiv 
garo-bhanda, 139 
gatapaccdgata-vaita, 208, 209 
Gavaravala-angana, 130 n. 1, 215 n. 1, 269, 272 

Geiger, xxi, xxi n. 3, xxii n.l, xxiv, xxiv n. 4, xli, xlii, 16 n. 1, 20 n. 1, n. 5, 
27 n. 2. 42 n. 4, 67 n2, 76 n2. 86 n5, 87 n3, 94 nl, 97 n5, 98 n4. 104 n2, 
107 n5. 117 n5, 142 nl, 195, 196 n2. 205 nl. 228 n3. 250 n3. 268 n3, 277 n3 

Oevala-yakdy 37 


Gildna-autta, 253 


gildnapaccaya, 271 nl 
Giri, (Xigantha), 45 
Criri monastery, 82, 82 n2 
Giribhanda-pujOy 86, 246, 275, 276 
Giribhanda-gaharMpujay — vdhanapujay 276 n2 




GlnljlkuncJii-TjhirA+ 27rt 

(SirikuL^, £5 nl 
c:iribuix/4uj?i4 {(UttYiiiit), i4, -iri 

22. 22 n3. 25. ft4.45 ii4 
^*«"wpiAT-J»wAflpirjrj, 27fl n. 2 
CodAtiA CAbhadhioniniJ^ftiil, 163, lfl3 ai4^ 

^^KlhH^ntUk-TiAiia iJii-ni, 6H, 

CoK 5ir.f) 

^v^ffla^fuo, 2:tl 
I^iiItii 301 

rrCJpCLto-Jf4:»,]k^a^^ 171 nl 

gofi^rftKt, 22 

'GobmiJiljii-pcgtijn, 36 u. 1 

OojliibhjiyAt 07 uS, 93. 27fi 

GcilJi^-imban {CiOfhayinkhaiiik) xjiis> kut, 40, 210, 24R 

ifOfiUi-tMlMttii-TrtUhli, XX3E 
fruv^di^Kf, 107 n. 1 
€^iitir4vniT^f, 100 

2ii 

fJrwwc 146 
GhhIu, 22 n3 

GuUvi^i^ tKuifplcn^ii'v hnw), x*tI fk. I 
OiinijiiUAddi. 273 
GiirLi[L4^E0inU I lOlk. Ip tSO n. 0 
OuttAhiLiktii (BuUnlal^ 20 
GiitLATKAliA PArive^A, xxix^ \x^v 
OuttikAp xxiii, 

H 


llti^tmun Rftrk iniotijahn^ 160 n. 1 
Hair RaUq, 74,74 ht, \m, lol, 101 n2,126, Hi 
Hniiibiignmuta.rihitA, ft2 
HAAkaxivi, ;!31 
HaTAitUkii^ xxx^ki 
HftRkppu, 42 
HattliA-iUtliA, 261 
HatthllbJika, 57, 60 
H»tUiiku«ihj. ] [3p 223 
117 

HatcIL E. a. 124 ii2 
Hi'Erwi^ lias n6 


Rm fjtidp 42 
Himalaya 1, 3 
HJnpiu, KimSErnni, 230 


Hium Tiduijr. 34, ^4 11 . J.Hh nt. 49 n. 1, ^Ui n. I, I0& men 3 nf 
131 n. I.I1, JII. 130, J3U n.5. Hii, I7fid 3. Bit 2lfiJrf.m >’Sl 7 -ii' 
a4J ttft, aa.'i, MT n, I, iso nu. isi. 301, 3fl4 ^ *' *' 
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Hopitigama, 64, 241, 249 
hord-pdthaka, 255 
Hultzsch, 273 n. 1 

I 

Uanaga, 253, 294 n. 6 
itui-ddsa, 244 
" Indagutta, 185 

Indasara Nayaka Thera, Gan^ama, 269 n. 7 
India, xuc, 216, 257, 274, 277 n 3, 290, South India, 302 
Indasalaguha, 112 n 4, 114 n 2 
Inscriptions, xx f. 

Jripinniydva Pillar Inscription, 166 n. 1 
Isipatana, 1 

Island of the Sinhalese, xxv 

Issarasamana ('Tihara, -arama), 58, 58 n. 7, 100, 112 n« 1 
Itthiya, 282 

J 

Jaina, 4, 5, 9, 43, 44, Jainism 43 
Jaffna, 87, 191 
Jagannath Temple, 97 n. 1 
Jambuddoni (Dambadeijiiya), xxxix 
Jambudipa (Jambudvipa), xxxii, xxxv, 302 
Jambukolapattana, 20, 20 n 7, 21, 29, 58, 59 
Janasana, xxvi n. 1, 5 
Janavasabhasutta, xxxi n. 1 
Janavasabha (yakkha) 36 n 2 
Japan, 163 

Jataka, xxxvui, 36 n3, 38 n3, 164, 202 n2,281, 294, 295 

Jatakatthakathd, xxxi 

Jataka-bhanaka, 253, 295 

Jayasena (yakte), 40 

Jeto (Jettha), 25 

Jetavana Dagaba, 186, 194 

Jelavana Slab Inscription, 70,123,133 n4,136 nl, 141 n5 
Jetavandraina Sanskrit Inscription, 136, 138, 184 

Jetavana (-arama, •vihara), 62, 68, 95, 102, 103, 115, 116, 119, 139, 195, 
212 n5, 303 

Je^a (month), 30, 50 
Jettha-Tissa, 93, 122, 275, 288 n. 1 
Jetta-Tissa II, 96 

Jettha-Tissa UI. 106, 248, 291, 292, 299 
Jettha (Queen of Aggabodhi IV), 151 
Jrvaka, 153, 241 n. 5 
Jivaka Auaadhalaya, 241 n. 5 
Tlotipala, 103, 104 
Jotivana, 17 


Jotiya. 44. 45 
Justice, Minister of 68 
Justice, Chief, of Ceylon, 163 
Jutindhara, 39 


Kacchakatittha (Magantota), 20, 21 
Kadambanadi (Malvatu-oya), 21, 275 

kahdpana, 146, 148, 149, 150, 169, 240, 243, 244, 245, 246, 261, 262 
kahavana^ 147, 269 

Kajaragania (Kajaragama, Kataragama), 19, 58, 65 
Kakassa vatthu, xxxi 

Kakava^'Tissa xxxii, xxxix, 78, 79, 207 n2, 245 
Kakudhavapi, 18 

Kala-Buddharakkhita, 75, 256 n5, 258, 291 ^ 

Kaladeva, 174 ‘ 

Kaladighavkpidvaravih&ra, 187, 290, 293 
KaUha, 14 n2 

Kalahumana (Kalasumana), 145, 241 n5 
Kalakanda, xxxiii. 

Kdlakarama’Sutta^ 258 • 

Kalandhakala, xxxiii .i 

Kala-oya, 21 

Kalapasada-parivena, 16, 16 nl, 115, .. 

Kdlasigdlasaa vatthu, xxx T 

Kal58oka,2 

Kalatimbaru <Kalutimbiri) 258 ’ .n 

Kalavallimandapa, 208, 209, 216 
KalaTkva, 99 

Kalavela (yaksa) 34, 35, 35 nl, 36, 37, 38 
Kalinga, 3,6,6 n2, 7.49,97,104, -Edic 
Kallagama. 158, 293 ^ 

Ka|udi3rapokuna, 146, 258, •Inscription, 67 n2,184 n3 
Kalyani (Kiilaniya), 21, 25. 118 nl, 188 
Kalani ga^ga (river), 21, 221 
Kalyinavatf, 117 
Kalyani-cetiy a, 191 

kammaUhana, 162, 180, 182, 209, 224, 229, 295, 297 . , , 

Kamboja, 3, 11 

Kumbukkhan-oya, 19, 21 

Kananke (in Valigam Kdraje), 107 n5 

Kadcanadtviyd vatthu, xxx 

Kaftchi, 3 nl, 302 

Karu^arajja, xxxvii 

Kandy, 63, 66. 70 n2. 197 nl, 273, 303 n2, .Perahara, 282 
Kandyan kingdom, 63 

Kanikaravalikasamudda-vihara, 298 a * 

Kanirajanu-Tissa, 67, 86, 113 n 1 
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Xanittba-Tissa, 257 
Kantaka-cetiya, 57, 118 nl 
Kanthakasala Parivena, 223 
Kapila, 87, 299 
Kapi-jaiakay 253 
Kapi-sisa, 249 
Kappakandara-vihara, 240 
kappiyakdrakay 147, 147 ii2, 155 
KaraUyagiri, 289 
karamardnikiy 232 
Karambagala, 114 n3 
kansay 22, 29 n4 
Karle, 119nl 
Kashmir, Kasmfra, 3, 4, 40 
Kasi (Benares) 102 
hisir^y 186 
Kaasakadena, 261 
Kassapa (Buddha), 32 n2 
Kassapa, Maha- 202, 203 

Ka)*yapa, Dimbulagala Aranyavaai Maha-, 197 n. 1 
Kassapa I, 69, 75, 100, 101, 257, 264, 283, 299 
Kassapa II, 76, 105, 257, 292 
Kassapa III, 73 n3, 107, 109 n2 

Kassapa V, 68 n5, 133 n4,134,135 n. 1, 136 n. 1, 150 m 1,151, 278 

Kassapagiri-vihara, 58 n7 

Katakandara, xxxiv 

Ka^-andhakara, xxxUi, xxxiv ii2 

Kataragama, 78, 160, 303 

Kaiaragama Slab Inscriptioriy 185 

ktHhinay 105, 105 n. 2, 285, 285 n3 

kaUaradanday 213 

Katthavahana, 32, n2, 55 

Kausambi, 6, 12 n5 

Kau^Uya Chanakya, 3 

Kaveri, 93 

Kavirapattana, 93 

Kerala, 62 

Keralaputra, 3, 10 

Kern, xx, xxiv, 89. 122 

Kesadhatu-Kassapa, 264 

KesadhdlUy Order of, 74 f • ' .i ’ • 

Kesadhatu, xxxix, 74. 100, 101, 128 • .• 

Kesadhdtuvamsay xxUi, 101, n2 

Khalatika, 5 n7 

Khallatanaga, 44, 249 

Khandacela-vihara, 130 n. 1 

Khandhakavattay 295 

Khandha-partUay 278 
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JL7, 

JTArruf^iifrfl. 2^ 

2H itS 

irrii II i 

Xhwiila Panoiln. 

Kliujjft4'»9a. 2H\ 222. ^2p 

mtlhn^ xixW, 2ft2 

/'I'Wiir /fwcn'jrfKwi. UT ii2 

KiribiU. "\U 
Kiii{jidi'Uj<ft» 21 
Kiri W'h^^ TK, 1 Ift n. 1 
Ktrti 'Siik^iilu Slillxp ^2. J4Q 
Klrti&rf lUjlljiiEakm. 273 
I KiLti'SinrMe];(hxirfe:^u+ xUi. 12@ 

KoUiripL tank. VS& 

KaliU vihAnip 
Kon^^Alu TpiAni. 2L4, 29Ct 
Ki^rt&U (LlIii^ on. 

Ao#flfoWw^rnp»'"i*^. ]22 a3 
;!W} ti4 

KoAJLinbi, IHuHrnfiiiniulft. 273^ 273 A. 1 
KM(Ap«blmtji.-vU)flm, Li9 
191 n3 
46 

XTi^i^Vi, 1ft. 20, 25p 23,43. W.;f33,Jm 
Ar^i^iTn^utn^AfimL 117 

3d, 90, 237 n. 1 
Kiii|4<uajJ ihi 13^) IL. ] ■ 239 

iF«£umnuAortd0 4Wifio ^(ihr /wcptpfuni^ 15^, 197 

LukLu^matfiAa^ 247 

Kutuirm DJmtUJieTUi. 104 

Ki£mlul&tiM4^p4bb«i». 270 

KunabbiiJcAi'ii^iriffkr 24 

KiimbluLkAra-j^nuiu 213 

Kuiulikxm^, 40, 44 

Kiin^MUighiii^ xxxTii 
Ku|;iikkiiIa^vllLarA, I4t 
fCiKnu,ic^nkK^rEuduiraA4 114^ 20S 
IkfcnpObtJuina-^loJbOp 3S n3 
Xuniiioj^AlA Dutrict. IISO, 304 
KoruEbda, 240 
Ktsmcidi, XXV 

KuU^^kannp-TbiULf. 28» 240. 2&2 
Kulhizi, 100 

30^ n2 
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L 

labhasimd^ 165, 166 
Labhavasi, 197 n. 1 
Labua^bandigala, 146, 241 n5, 269 
Labugamaka, 16 n. 1 
Lajji-Tissa, xxxlx, 28, 69, 81 
Lakkha^’Siitta, 66 
Lamani Mihincla, 31 n7 
Lambakama, 95 n. 1 

Lanka, xxxii, xxxv, 58,59,62, 63, 70, 148, 149 

Lanka Stories, xxxix 

I^nman, 273, 273 n. 1 

l^w, B. C., xxiv n4 

Idyanakamma, 244 

lekhaka, 254 

Lian-u-thi (Chinese Emperor) 5 n8 
Licchavi, 16 n. 1, 277 n2 
Lilavati, 263, -inscription, 242 
Local Bodies, 25 

Lohapasada, 17, 71, 80, 94, 104, 111, 129, 130, 132 n6, 185, 188, 201 n5 
225, 255 ' 

Lokantarika-hell, 85 
Lonagiri, 262, 276 n2 
Lower Ometery, 44 

M 

macchatittha, 107, 107 n5 
Madagama-vihara, 150 
madajxiya, 241 
madhu-mamsa, 247 
Madhubhandia-puja, 284 n2 
Madhura, 24, 26, 31 
Madhyadesa, 48 

Mddiligiriya Pillar Inscription, 133 n. 4 

Madirigiriya, 152 

Magadha, 14 n2 

Magadha Empire, 53 

M^am Pattu, 269 n7 

Magas of CJyrene, 11 

mdghdta, 73, 86, 101, 107 

Mahd-Ariyavarnsa, 269, 270 

^^aha-Ariyavamsa-bhanaka, 219 

Maha-Arittha, 56 

Mahabodhi, 20, 56, 71, 75, 121, 124, 191, 220, 282 
Mahdbodhivatmn, xli, 43, 45, 

-atthakathd, xxiv, xxviii, 

-granlhipadavivaravMya, xli, 

-katha, xli, 

-paddrihoMannaya, xli 
-parikathd, xli, 

-}Tkd, xli 


Maha-MviMitf4wfkamldis^ ^£54 

(Ruvwnv4l1Miy9) 71, 1B3, IM, m, IlIU, ^7 {mb mIso 

UihithlliMk) 

MnMi-vliynltnj^n jlTiW Urait CctiyaA], ((H 

sitvtii 

MuilJlcaili MHhKti»». ^4^, n. 11 , 

UnliHiln^JifltiL SU. MS, I48u Ittii, 237 n, t , ^ 4 ^, :J 7 a n, 1 , 27 A* 

-76r -7& n]t 

Aljiliulali ]^1n]1^illll»^ ii5 
JlAliMlii!ij« Ti»ii^ 33 ti4 

^ahfUlntLk 

l|ilihn4lhu.inia[i]L&tJ3J^ iVi 
J[fd4i'Ji£kilin*mi]^lv^2iii'hriV-4nv L7ID 

M&hiKiuLft^ 14 El 2, IB, SC^ SAp 114, J^, ru L 134+ iJlSp ^44 

SW ns. ialp 3fl«, 2 T 2 , iSB^, 

MiUifi^timljA Alibajfls, 2a» 

M&hA-Ka^IHi. 112 Ik4« ]56w 137+ 20S. 

^■Juik^nrliirn^ 21 
M&h&khiEi^iiu, 232 
MfttiJil? VjiiTwifijdEirwTO, 2 tt 0 
MHhiktilitLn, 2 l 2 p ifll 

MkhAinc^fhAVAim, 13, 17, 32, 33, 113 
3iiUML-Mc«p:«llann. 223 

MnhinAga. JB, 20 , 21 , 35 n 7, 7B n 3 . m. 221 

ALkhiuBgA (Thurm), 20S, 200, 213, 207 
3lAhi4i3oiA Iknne}^ 70. OO 

UAhiiJkaiiLLA. ITIsm'a), Exil, xsili, XXil% 111- 

MAhJlEh?l{i (MiiiolX xxxvi ii3 
I @3 n^, 2lll 

MakH-FMCa^^fO, XXX, 205 ii3 ii0 
^h&pfulhinaxhani, 133 
Ma1i£ I'luluiuA, 100, 201 

MiWim 30.72,00.01,03. 131,1M, J5l, m, l»e.20l 
^A^/vin'iiiAiAijAft^ffu/lij, I* flO ii3, 133, 170, 100+ 2S.» hri 
JfKrM-yMuxMtf^nJ, 209 

203 

3rHlii-KAkldiila+ 2 U 1 
JittithHrAfn4Mhi S^tifrutyff, 07 n 2 
120 
179 

MAliruntumnl-fU Hi 2 

l7Ji IL, J, 210 

M«kB4Hir4^llll(H, |iU|lAH4||^tp, ^ 

Oh 1, 37, 30, 45, 6it, S3. 04,1W, 97, »a. 90, 123- 13G, jjg# 
jyd4&kAaA^a-«itll!d+ 2S4 n2 



21+ rL4j. 44. 4*^ 

Mjihji-l^urriiiin, 2^ 

MiilkiAiirkfiatil^lE. 

MitLHiViiHfiiin. 18 
lyt^ttiLtAliJikjiH 14ll 

H i 04 

MaIuUIkOjhv {FtiiVAnviiliA&yA} L^l- ^75 (iMW MAjii^fiyii 4140) 

Uahitkvi. jcsrl. iKl. SJ. 84. £WI n!i. Ht. 176 n, 1 , 2114 

MalkAtitthjHMiCo^^3l4nt4t).i6. 81 
MilututialtA. 241 n6 

JlfqRjirrr^/u , A JlA- 

KUhavili iL. 172. 274. 2^. m 

Jlfff4ami7Vivr, skit, kUt^nk. t.\, xlii 16, ±£, i4« i6> 29, Hi a±^ 

3A, as. 44. 34. rsS. 38, 04, SO, OS n7, 78. 00- SA, SB. HU, U3v lOl fk3. 12i. 
124. 125. m 134. lUL 102, ISfj, I6l5v IBa, I fill. iCH, 227,22.4, m.24il. 
246, i4S, 2411, in7+ iAB* '214^ 2rt2, 280, MO n. I 
• £SViU, xsix 

- ITtS. txli\ siia:+ 5.0, it, iS. 3J1T, 48!, 41,4A, 4li, 71 

BloiiAvaTin irmiiBHtikfy, 2 

Mnliiki’Apk-TibArA, ^XXvii, 180 H- L 20B nT, !!7J 
M*KlvlAa-Tili&nk. iiavik 
Bflnhnv^v. Fitko*-. 175 
SitmlLtki'jivA. 209 ti7 

3lllh£vihftni, jcskv. ssr, Siis, iw, iJiitfit iliit -72* 53, .'iS, OB, Sflp 73, 

81, 82, 81, 85, S7, 90, Ui. 94. 95, 9S, OT. 98> 99, lOi, 198. 105. £00. 110- 
121, 12T. 11^. 180. 181. 18:2. 183. ISf, ISO, 129, 101, IflS, 172, 170, 190. 
100. S07, ili nO, 216, 219, 22). 2il. 232,1H2, 2Hl, 2BS, 297, 21)6^ 393, 394 
Miiltjii'lmi 43 
UjkliiLvi'iLjTRhB, 220 

MAh&yOnsi, BO. Bll. 90. 93. 96,97, 192, 12B. 136 
Hnh'C'jA, 44t 

HnKhk^a, 12, 13. JO, 16, 17. 18, 20 n7, 33, 30. 37. 40. 41. 47. 4B, 40. 
00, 51,52. 53, 54. OS. 07. 03. 00, BU Si. 04, 78. SO. 96, 30. 112. 119 n. L 
lil, i:«, 264, 274, 28^ 

Miilkiikktu 11, 79, 9S b3, 100, 107. IMS. 292 

IV. 31 nT, fti. eO. 70,73 nS, 123,124, 133 ik4, 136 
M^hinOn liiub'kkn^)i 99 
AlahjruiA fMtiVAl. 282 041 
Malkin^iArfkian, 102, 197 
Mi^iiyjm^DLrui. 20. 73, ill 
HajlhjintilcA. 40 

Jfaiiikitf i XXV\ n. 1. 5. 7, 217, ilS o*. 230, 2*1 n 5, ill, 21S8, 2»4 

nS. iBO, .Vjjinim^nUry.5j\ 116, N7, lA9, laS, 190, 192-221. 220, 245. 
2&8 

M»jjKjrti^>-3>liiii»ltni, 28s^ 21W, 2lk7 
^nkkliAli 226 


ISO 11 4 

M&Lktiutrkm. ixiv, xxix, xxxul. Kli, 42 ii4, 40 

M, 240 

MnU^-DevS, 212, 2TO 

^JtVjrpk^iKwVi), IJ7 US D. L 
MllVAtlA. 71, 105 IL. 1, 107, 202 
Mnnavuinmji, 1(32 

ME^nUtfimi^ I!S0, 203 
>jjdlAuI, 270 

Mai'lgaltliFn ulanntiliyft, STp 

MaOjtllUUHbiAUapLfdiiiik 123 

220, 235 

3Il5KDf!tiyd> (30 Cl, t 
MiiniKlr^ ClUnsCfiyA), 104 d2 
Minik--jgnfi|]i^ {Knp^Mkiuidani) iO, 21 
>]&OUar(yiLr £3; 10 n. 1 

jVa^nar A'rrc4cA<n f'lWflr IUKrtfitiim, (33 ti4, 1, 304 

ihitnCira, 20^ -10 

(W ll2 

Miiiu, xkxiii. jLxxrr 

R. R., 30 iL, 1 

^fllriaiVAt^i{.\1i^iuTi4iyA)p L3(y, 1 Ltu. 1, 109,193. 'iOl 
MAThtutlL 9ir Jofaq. 4 nilv lA 421>2 
MAnjttJL, Ifi 

TWHWtln^N PJM, 240 

ipui(iijlki-v’l4*u?, 205 fii3 
MliM. 82, ISD 
MiUm, 27^ n3, ^ a2 
2fl?S 

tliiivpib-8en, 109 
Mhuiji^ 2S ci2 
Mi%-q|i3.pil|Ui;^amA, 101 at 
M^xf^idlummira^ IC39 nT 
MjiyLitap&iI& Pjkrivp^ H33 n3 
PMyflrqraq]^. 247 

4« (0 p. i 
^fpgh^ipn'rihirm, 07 ia3 
M«f£hll¥d^On-Alj]uy&t IM. 93, 06 
Meodirt, 74 n-l 

MitUi JtHtra 174. I74n. l,2Trt. 27^ 

S<iir n2 

Uultayii^ fMrtA]. Rinlilha. 143, 223 
mfccA^PirAi. iL\ 79, -Mpp. 40 
MM-CHdamliT* \!*4 
Mii^urjL, 

ifiaJrlnira, 347 
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liihintale. 22, 49, 63, 72, 73 n5, 94 n. 1, 112, 113, 114 n. 1, 120 n4, 136, 139, 
140, 152, 173, 175, 176, 188, 216, 258, 275, 276, 282 
MihifUaU TaUtis (Inscripiions) of ^iahinda IV, 123, 133 n4, 140, 150, 161, 
173, 184 

Milakkha-Tissa, 160 

Blilindapanha, 278 

Minneriya Deyyo, 37 

Mirror Wall (Kadapat-pavura), 299, 300 

Missaka-pabbata (Mihintale), 23. 49, 56, 57, (see also Otiya-girl. Cetiya- 
pabbata, Mihintale) 

Mittasena Vihicbra (Karalsora), 249 
Moggaliputta-Tissa, 5 n5, 12, 13 
Mo^allana (Arahant), 227 

Mogallana I, xxxix, 67 n3, 69, 74, 75, 100,101, 129, 256 n5, 283 

Moggallana II, 292 

Mogall^a III, 67 n3 

MoggaUnyana, xxviii 

Mohenjodaro. 42 

Monier-Williams, 43 n5 

Mookerji, 2 n5, 3 n2,4 n2, 5 n.l, 6 n2, lOn. 1, 13 n3, 28, 33, 2/3 n. I, 28/, 
289 n3 

Moraparitta, 278 
Moratota Mah^ayaka, 165 n. 1 
Mfda ( Maha) AUhakathd, xxv 
MHUtpannanakat 295 
Mulat^kd (of Ananda), xxviii 
Muller, Max, 289 
Muluppala-vapi. 245 
Mundagutta, 238, 261 
Mutosiva, 17 
muUa-muUaka^ 193 
mtiUhi-potthaka^ 192, 254 n4 
Mysore, 2 


N 

Naga, 20 n7, 39, -Thera, 206, 289, -Theri, 206, -tree (iron wood), 207 

Nagadipa, xxxix, 19 n. 1, 20 n. 7, 59, 87, 191, 244 

Nagalena, 179 

Nagamahavihara, 269 n7 

nagara-guttika, 17 

Nagarjuna, 90 

Ndgdrjuni Hill Cav€ Inscription, 28 
Ndgarikanda Rock Inscription of Kumaradasa, 167 n5 
nakhacchedana, 192 
naksatra, 46 

Nakulossa vatthu, xxvi n2 
Nalanda, 7, 12 
Nanda (Thera), 185 
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NAnclii^, ii2 

NmuiAiuiTiiiiii 19k 17 

KtMiilimiLtA, iic-Kil 

Xjui u; {Nuitii). 194. m 
^chm, JikwipKofU), 124 
Xl?|UlV Jlf ‘1 

249 

JfwAfTXArnri^ 

Xtrvilliv H.riTiktMis 

?V9, 17fl, SI", 219,2i3, 532 n, (, 

19, 22. 24 n9 

A';rfd^Jta.:JTI 

NiUH^tUn t-lainl. 41,44k lOU 

NHUputU 3lBht¥lrm} 7^ 43 

Xlffrodha, 9ilt 

nika^i, 143. IN, 130,219.2S9 u. 1,276, 260,2N, 230 
,ViihJ^a<ich^Acr. xxu n,1. xJii. 6^, 1^1^. 1011 ' 

NlWni, 272 

Xikjpiniitr liMl 
Sii')Cr&aliiB. 3 
-V;^«i|rl»»*»t«nwFldi, 2SH 

Siva, 146. 269 
216 

fii^TITO la^, I la 

N[ir<h-f?MitiAl Proving. 102, 2UU 

.Yw(4 /itJ^m'jpitvjii [ FVili^ninaru va), 62 nl 

NuTurei-ava, 123 n. 1 


'CklJLultHiff. 40 


|wi6WjnNiy*4nMiiwa. >*3 
|wr«4iBra-io?wjM*4n^, 

12 

ParnlA blKldha. m iCt 
Pai-^llimapAKsn, Jtxxlx, iW il 1 
P^cfnupn'CHikn I3 n. 1 

Pacchima-rfijiiii, 41^ 
PicfnalduimJ^ii, 213 
PM'[tuilJKfiB-p4bbat«. 123 

pS^ittiyef. l6Tk L63 n3. 290 ik4 

Pj[fjiq-/b^^aaJ3ii, 268' 

Pa^mdn£rina^,j^AQ, 38 ii3 
p^pllh\ka, in, llAn, 1 
fMiAJtamiujhiira, 129. 133 
PnUiJlniyBThcm. 13^1 n. J 


/ 
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Padmavail’Vastu, xxxv n2 

pa-doni, padadhovanl, pa-deiii, pada doiti, 117 

Padya-(Pajja) padoruvamsa vnrttutndy xxiv 

Pagompamalaka, 71 

Pnharada-Autia, 233 . , 


palibodha, 187 

Palicizwl Sinhalese words, xxx, xxxiv 


Pali Chronicles, xxi, 49 . oq ii-i 

Pali Commentaries, xix, xxi, xxiv, xxvi n7, xxvii, xxxw, xxxvui, 89, 114, 


303. 304 
Pali suttas, 98 

Pali Texts (scriptures) xix, xxviii, 106 
pdlimvJttaka’Vinicchayay 157, 167 


, 167 n5 


Palladium. 74 

Paluindkicedva Jwteription of Gajabahu i, lui 
pavumkulika. 108, 110. 158, 191, 19.5. 196, 197, 212 n3, 215, -ang». 108 n2 
-Thera, 212 
Pamsukula-clvaray 151 
jMtnsukulikotndiufuiffiy bhikkhuiuitn 196 n2 
pafieanmhdvihdray 195 

FWi^hl^, 14. 15, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23. 24, 25. 26, 29. 30, 31, 34, 35. 36, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 49, 82 n2 


Pandula, 29, 30 

Panduvasudeva, 25, 26, 28, 31, 45, 46 
Pandya, 3, 10, 11, 31, 48, 109, 110 
Pahgura-vihara, 179 
Panhamandapa, 219 
Paniya-malaka, 125, 134 
panjika, 137 
Pankuliya. 117 

Pannakitti, K., 67, n2, 165 n. 1 
Pannananda, S., xxvii 
Paanarama, Yakkaduve Siri, 241 n. 5 
•pannasdldy pansalOy pan-W/i,114, 116, 116 n. I 
pan-kaja, 116 

Pdpiliydna insertptiony 161 
parajikay 68, 95 n3, 156, 169 n4, 295 n4 
Parakkama ((general), xli 

Parakramabahu I (Parakkamabahu). 129 n5, 134 


Parakramabahu IV, xli , 

Paranavitana S , 25, 34 n. 1, 40 n 7, 42 n6, 43, 45, 65, 67 n2. 89, 102 n.l, 
^117 n. 1. 119 u6. 120 n4, 131 n7, 138 n9, 147 n3, 238 n2, 241 n. 4, n5, 
269 n3, 300 n. 1, 301 


Parapariya, 203 
faribbajaka, 45 
paribhogadhdtUy 32 n2 
Parinda, 65 




;rj3, 224 
PbnHliid flndlu), 230 

^rir>4]i7rafin. n. 1 
Fttiffuikif^nba, M 

fUfUbi (pin'i). i07,1T4 n. I. 273, t}9, 3Wi,295 bi, 4irt nf. 2T« nH 
<pi'WiTna>. KTltJ. 125.13^ 132nS. J 33 , | 7 ft, Jufl 
inn, i 
ISd, l.’59 

PAtkitf^ If ., 10, as, 53 , 37 n3, 3.^ 42 
pjUTvjwtiiqiidnJ., 3 
pariimfika^ 23 
n^nclA. 3, 43 
PmuItth K^n^Ci '^TZ 
PAdftiudi, L22 li^ tKU 
FiMimuU ALihSjiimip 102 ti3 
200 n:^ 

PaUiltjl^iiiUii. 14 ii2 

PJlfAUpUtr> (PatAlapiJtUf Patting 4, 1^3,, 27, 33 aii, 2III 

93 n, L. 74 n~, 13U 135 

f^n'Mo^iiAu. 50 Hi, 171+ 2U9 n, I 
jajipaflt. LoS^ I50p 100 

252 

PafiAamthidHtttAi-jrjr^, 27J 
pafiv*iJNs^ 150 

58, T3 

PfttU-MtkhiL, 27T ik^ 
jn^i^ititvjfjnTta. &S, KMJ 

pcLIuirnTia. 295 

54, 73 

pHjfiiiii, 145 

FcMrn v^j^Rliifafifm /iMrn|rim. 133 d4 
F^YuiHdlAu, aOp .'ll 

Philip af 311 

PhiiHiA. 203 

Plkii?r4i;lHVii, in^irr* ijopT, 203 

Pilhnlivuvhii, 141 H'l 

pSb^a^,, 00. 174, I -(f. IW, 20ft ato, 311,325, jM 2, ^711,. I 
Pin-lnpitib*. 191, 197, 21S, S21, 533 
BhilmrtTftj*, 226. 227 
p;U,4rlldiftV.S 
PitfcrSrf^n. 7 
PiOv Btfirf TII, if, 10 
Pin^aLiTiitBa, 1 
Pi|pp1vu]i^li3, 112 n 4 

pirit, UO. 277. 270, 2ft0 it. 1 {«), puiltta iUm) 
pint-pHit, 277 
finUft^, 27flw 2W nft 
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Pitaka, 101 n5, 104, 161, 271, 292. 296 
piyangala, 133 n4 
Piyangudipa, 79, 228 
Poets, list of twelve, 299 ii3 

pohodd ipoya days), 72, 73, 116 n4, 241, 253 nS, 258 a3, 269, 272, 281 
Pojonnaruva (Pulatthipura), xxii, xxviii, xxxix, xli, 62 n3,108, 110,110 n 2, 
ill, 118 n. 1, 125, 129, 280 n. 1, 300 
porana, xxi, xxii, xxiv 

potihnka, 290 : , 

Potthakuttha, 65 
poya, see pohodd 

Prabhdsodaya^ 63 n2, 72 n. 1 ‘ 

Prasenajit, 122 n3 (see Pasenadi also) 

Prayogaraindvalif 162 ii3 
Ptolemy of Egypt, 11, 14 n2 
Pujdvaliya^ xliii, 63 
Punabbasu, 290 
Punjab, 115 n. 1 
PunM, 54 * 

Punnapotthaka (merit book), xxii, 254 

Purns^ovddasuUa^ 55 n. 1 

pupphddhdna^ 117,\117 n 5 

puppha-pujd^ 169 

pura-devOt 40 

PQrana Kassapa, 226 

Pori, 97 n. 1 

Purna, 102 

purohita, 28 

pttskola, 288 n3 

Piivapabbatavdsi-Tissattherassa vatthu^ xxxi 

R 


Rahula, Totagamuve Sri, 39,118 n. 1 
Rajadhirajasimha, 70 n2 

Rajagaha, 2. 12, 112 n4, 155, 184, 201, 202, 226, 277 n2. -Council, 157, 166 

Ratnagrha, 131, n5 

Rajagala (Rassahela), 112 

Rajalena (Rajagiri-lena) 258, 258 n2 

Rajamahavihara, 304 n. 1 

Rdjaratndkaraya^ x l iii 

JRdjdvaliya, xxii n. 1, xliii, 21 

rdkM3a {rakkhasa)y 36 n2, 41, 260 

rdkscist^ 40, 41 

rahus, 41 

Rama, 24 

Rambdva Pillar Inscription^ 166 n. 1 
Rankotvehera, 118 n. I 
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lUAiTihinU nil, rai* mrv, I7rt, ^40, S4fi, 

54flp :M5*. 271, 278, SOCl 
RAVsnliHn, l-U 

1^10. 110,377^ Sjfl 
lUMiiAp&snclii^ 131, 143 
rfrJojr {ilivfcrirtPl, 237 
RaIieiI] ftiHim (173^ I7i 
lUtnAEQipiHvdiiA. 13L A. 4 
Ral^pfili, XXix^ XKK. 3(jrKk Kri-l 

17 

T?flfi.<j|wT. 244 
nAycltitiirlliim, 10 n. 1 
i<«v4U, 2 
Jfyry^n, 36 ru 2 

DtLVT^lii, II. Ip 2Ti3 n. 263 n. 2 
Rice, Lflvritf, 44 n6 
KrdfvihBm, 165 n. I 

(Arinlu !«tilMiA), 40p 7i n2, US, 168 
Bwk Edlrtu Hihf AHA^ti : RE I, ll i RF. H, \ 10, 13 ; RE 111, 0 nS | 

RE IVj 7,0 n3 ; RE V, \ U ; RE VU. 7 n. 1 i 
he VIII, Oh. I, S7 ; RE IX. 3: RE XI, IlnJ 
RR Xn. 4 n. 1,7 i RE XHT, 3,6 o3, 7, H, 13 
3llnorKEi.5nH 
/iuer^jlircn qf 67 nS 

Ha|uui« (RnhunnJ, 14 n2. 10, 24, 31 n7p 16,70, 70,70, fil, 0^1, M, lU, 136. 
I3S; 140, I4l m 172. 151, ISS, 206, 214. 215, 232, 240, 250. 253. 25Pp 
293. 2W^ :!67, 3(14 
RninKiiA^ 22 !i 3 
Rumu] eoisj, 145 
Roznnn Emfiri?, 144 
RoEiitf, 145 
JtApariddhK fXTiii 

RuvjinviiJMlIpL* 117, Hi D. I. ILO, 120 d4 165, (ah 31&kii.'h6p4 nmi 
MeMcetiya) 

Rttvati imlkS, (31 n 3 

S 

RAbMAii merduntA. 242 
jobba^ini^H-^jAiJHbhK, 76 d2 
^AbtHikiiiu. 2 

iI&iitttMiUUl Pnda^i, 287 
^oUawnl^^l^Ccr, 21 i 
5l 

12 L d2 

^aJdhartA^Ui^rttytt^ xx-tv, laS, I6I q3, 104 nl, 210 
xxxiu 

Rfl^lilhK-^LiOLuii, 282 

f^ildhi-TlfrU. xxxiii. 25. 29. SO, ilp 120, 153, 26L 222, 236, 

■J48. 256 na, 2ri6 


.^3 


93» »rT* 102. ICH. lUS 

f^irhra. S4 D, 1 (iw also C^tpnl^lHLtrt^ Mlhliii»ll) 

(l>ahMi<itA)t 20 

^^rdlruMra/lAvf xx\v, iirii. XKviii. jin+ xijiiii. ixsfiv^ xixt, K^ivi, i7<J 

ti4, 246 

^&ivlUD. 44. ii4 

^jlkavfiit^u-tilcnia^ ±57 
SttkrlJi-Tiftii*, 293 
fi3 

SalcV"^ n3. 31 nT 
Kxxii 

Srtnd<jkr/a, eu 1 
SAla-vBjJunn. 132 

SSIirQjitkumSraroiihu, luri 

45, 227 

dij'dTw<'iniw]^AAi'/£a-xulhiv L63 n. 1. 215 n2 
J^nuuitAhluulm. 41 
fiflUKlttlCFtfl/fl-lWPfillW, xitxv 

tSwuikDtukafq^ Sri PSdAp SuuAIw|a. AcUip's Peak. 41^ 191. ±3? n±^ tl. 1 

xii. xxxiii. fl, Wp .'l^k, J±&f 133, 146, 147. 155. W", IflS, 
JW, 173, 205. m 231* m 294. 2Sa 

fDfflPnnjjHnJ oUfcip 120, lU 

f^udm^pta. UT^ lOl n. I 

ISMnujjHva, 71 

2L3 

51 iiQ, 169 ||3, 2^ ii2p 295 
Hufiyutla-bhiMka, 294, ±95 
l.’^omnUMtory, 219 

SniiobU 4, 6, L2 d 5. 53, 1X5 n. Ip 1IR ti. 1| l2U 131 nS 
Rikiifihii, xix. X3* 5, 6. 511, m 63. 67. ftSb 70, 72, 75, 78. 7d. 31, 95. 6fl, 
37. 93, eo. M. 104, 1X3. 125. 127, I3W. 137. 130, HO, ML i4|. 144 130. 

1,'iSp 130. 157, 185. 16B. 107. 164 114 172, 173. ISii, 193, 194. 199* 201, 

±13. 223. 233, 2i4p ±52, 234, 255. 236. 2^, 260. 281, 262,171, 272, 274 

293, ±a7p 298. 305 

aji'i^A4-54o^. 141* 142 f*. I 
SSoi^ghnhrplhk ^tri. 92. 254 
gai'iglknilattL 202. 204 
SnAffbSiiLacvTL, l245 
Ssfi^Jkiiiivii'^^MuAa 245 n5 

arnirthamittk. X2p Ift. 33,4tt. .■S7p 59, flO £i2 
SanS-liniiaLlra, 93, 94, 05 
$jui^3updJ&p 133 

273 

Sai’ij^b^nvkkKfelAp 5f«hji'f ±23 
jfXart j^hfctiMft ., ±54 

£»A6gbatlw L 1S&5 


74. 1^1 
n. 1 

Smiffill-tnitia, 373 n. 1 

Bii:nt^iikjini Stm^linT^in. 7 Ifi^ It. 3, 133 nil, 3T3 
35 d. L 

jcniii 

SunputtA f Ar&lkBJil}^ 

S^ipuLU tnf Vo|uniiAniVA}. xlL 157 

Samatl]^ 12 n5 

BlidJhjL, 1^4 tti? 

&M-^ ivgiihyft^ lOU n7 
176, ;^7 

51, 54, 55, iKI, fiC, fitp 71, 72^ T-r, lft|. Mm, l6fl, I i^, 
fifiC. 27|,2IIJ 
12 

4Sff«inaPi/^/a<fMn^. 292 
SallpaliAum-fnfUii, 3(HJ, 3S3» 27!, 2UT 
S^tiyAputn, 3, 10 
&Lt^K5ni.|?, IflifiTi, I 
SattoiiatMi-tiL^tiyiAp 35 n, I 
25 Ii2 

SivnttKi, 154. 2U2 {b« j^r&T»ati kIiq) 

ESAlAjnfciy&, 135 
SrlcDco^r 3p 4 
Aiiuii KKiiii, 65 
S«fuL 107, m 110 

Swu IL 117 tWl. 71, UOp Ml. 121 ii2. 123. ISW. 275, 277, 275 
12.7, 123 

Sinm, 1113 


MiaIsuI*TtfI n/ f', 2H ^2 

tildiUartha. 22 ti3, 74. m 

Sigt^-mrU», IlH. 251, 257 

114 ji% ICMp 250t 300^ 301 

SMinknha. 35 nZ 

^ihaJ^Lomnya (T-W^^hdlfw of CeylDti}, xxTil 
SthalM^id'd^hil-khii^’a xxit 
Sttnfatthakathn. ixrii, xrriil, xjoi, xxxri 
BilaliAlit.xxxjT. 73 n3.74 101,102p 103,257 
SiUiDi^hAVaiiika, 07 ti3, ftfi>74p 105.123,140, HO, d7, 233 ia3 
SiI4|ni|nAi^.pLri¥'{>f|A, 133 
IV. A. <le, xETii d2 
xxlv 

Smb»lt-Piil (cuAfio) XXX, xxxH 


60- 62. 63, &i, 07 d2. TO, 51, 83, 102, 122. H2. 249. 330. 

-QiraBliJcs. 49. -^IligTmphy. 301, 'Oocmudntajij:^ dx, XKt. xttvt a 1. 
US, -Jaw. 71. 12S td. -mooin, 100. lU. 216. 292. -pilRr™. fl7. 
Siri-M«fhAVA01M^p ^ ^7^ 101. 350. 2:f^2 


Sirinaga, xxxix, xl 

Sirinaka, 146, 269 

Siri Sanghabodhi, 39, 288 n. I 

Sirisavatthu, 39 

sirilf 64 

Siritlena, 64 

iisydnuiisyaparampardvaf 135 n. 1 
Situlpavva, see Cittalapabbata ' 

Siva, 25 n. 1, 44 n. 1, 45 
Siva (ya), 265 

Siva (Nitalavitiya), 146, 269 
sivalihga, 45 
sivikdsdld, 44 

slaves (seven categories of), 233 n. 1 
Smith, Vincent A., 4, 10 n. 1 
Sona, 40, 94, 95, 243 
Sona (Maha-Kaccayana*a pupil), 154 
soraveladam (black market) 241 
sotthisdldy 43, 45 
9otthivacana^ 43 
Sotthiyakara, 282 

i^ravasti, 115 n. 1 (see Savatthi also) 

Sri Meghavarna, 145 
Srinagara, 4 

Sri Pada, xxxv, 237 n2, (see also Samanola, Samantakut>a) 

State Umbrella, 26 

Sthavira School, 302 

Strl-adhyakM-mahdmdtra^ 4 

stupa, 118 n. 1, 119 n. 1 

Subha, 248 

Suddhodana, 22 n3, 31 n7 

suddhd-lcamrna, 177 

sudhanaga, 131 

Sadra, 231, 233, 234 

Sumana, 49, 57 

Sum ana (god), 41 

Siimanasara. Naranvi^a, 189 n. 9 

Sumana-Tissa. Payyagala Siri, 273 n4 

Sumahgala, 42 n4 

Sutnahgalamldsinf^ 177 

Sunaparanta, 55 

Sunidha, 14 n2 

Sunita, 233 

aupamttJM {ixirana-kamma) 248 
Suranimmala, xxix, xxxii, xl, 16 n. 1, 248 
Siiranimmala-vaUhtt^ 247 n2 
Suratissa, 78 n2 

Siittnnipdia, 174 n. 1, 235. 277 n2, -Atthakatha, 32 n2 



inf, ^ 

Si^van^hhOmf. 40. 241 ii3 

(l{>iv»nvJllliil]rEj in «S. HH, U«*I«io lilnhaUiapa, JUbimivaV 
9iivii^qpUi, ±f. 211 ^ 

tnutiipuMiun, 4^, 43 eMI 
$wwl-btArvr, 74 


Tak^la. llUi n, I 

THlakEBAUIUir^ 

T«l»n^um, 220. 221 . 253 h 7. 2ft7, 190, -TiMwiwbaittA ^ 224 

TUApfUiA, 112 ik4 ' 

tivg ftAlfpotfp u3 

TuiiuikM^ii^'K titnirini, |&2 

T«nil«pB^ (^rimnipw^), 10* 15, 2^, 32 o, |, jla^ 31*1 

Tgm5(^^iiH«7jau^lA4ViUrM ctiUAm^ ilui 
Ivi^AiiJal/Afrri, 24H 

XAinil, flS, 74, AU 107» IIU ik2* 140 nT^. 232 ii3^ -miff, 71, --tniliifw iirniL 
^vkiurpL-tv, Uil 

TaJoll [lucnptltoti f«f Efhullk IndipJ, I4ci nT 
T»-mu-kui-1i IfH 

TlWApAto^ iTupfoimiiei, 10 n. Jp II 

X«|fHj>Mii 24l, 241 n5 

TApiirAiLa, 134 a% 142, l43. Hif? 

td/liLi* 29 j 

t«tik^iiJl|i. 213 

Tff't&kuifbLfiku, 3CXVI 

Tefuamtn IMti. 1 

Tkmtfi'fflly iliNtfiel, lU 1 

M/ftlur* no, ltC9 

TlLAluAaiJtiLfrt .paj&, n± 

ikamdiia-pifki^t^ 245- 

that its, 102 

TliErmpQttA-AlkliHyA, M 

Thmviiltt, % iS3^ »4, SH. 12$, 137^ l$7 

ini«ri,rA •cert. 2, IMv 04, 09* 100, idi5, loe, J41, 

Tluimfu Muhnnilimmii* 278 nl 
TT^ulliiihiina, 80. OL, 240 

i, 75p 125.^210 

TbOpflricDA. xxxix. 10 a. I, 40* *7, 00. 70. 75. m na* 103 105 liji n-? 
m, 120. 152. 124 , 130, 132* 152* (05. 100* 2(3, 21S/±6T ' ‘ ^ 

5To5 /»*cWpffw J* lOT nS 

TJkdinrwm^p qlni 

xxvEil, 44 

TvigAi/klftir, 2 ttri ^ 

TiMfkiWnin* Rfit.k 10$ n. | 

Timtrt^ Th*t iB$9 


M7 


Ti|iiv^A Culibhky*, 190. m m 

TlpEfuiui i'ulkan»ipL, 300, 307 

Tipitak^ OuUuummJi, m !£0T 
iinHc;AvfPHi-ihOAd4 IHI 
TiHtATA* 05 dS 

^Tinyi^ Sodt 241+ -&lkrijka, -41 il5 

Tuivft Kmw* 

Tjwii, 33 D0, 37, 3^ n:!, 44. 8H. ^4, 2rt2, 200 

TJj*a Them, 68. 63;, 83, flfi, 370 ii3, 390 
Tema fif 1>&j£khi4i.riiQ4.09 n3 
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